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125th ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES, PHILADELPHIA 


Plans for an International Symposium on the subject of Early Man are being 
formulated to celebrate the One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the 
founding of The Academy of Natural Sciences which occurs on March 21, 1937. 

The program for the Symposium, which will probably begin March 19th, is in the 
process of development by a committee comprised of Dr. John C. Merriam, Presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Institution, Washington, D. C., Chairman; Dr. Edwin G. 
Conklin, Vice-President of the Academy and President of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science; Dr. George Grant MacCurdy, Director of American 

School of Prehistoric Research; Dr. Hellmut deTerra, Research Associate of the 
Carnegie Institution assigned to the Academy, and Dr. Edgar B. Howard, Research 


Associate of the Carnegie Institution and a Trustee of the Academy, as Secretary. 


COMPETITIVE PRIZE OFFERED 


A prize of £50 is offered for an essay in English on some archaeological or ethno- 
graphical (not mainly linguistic or literary) subject connected with Prehistoric or 
Pharaonic Egypt. 

The essay should show original research. The words “archaeological,” ** ethno- 
graphical” are to be interpreted in the widest sense. The subject may be selected by 
the candidate himself, and the essay ‘should be illustrated by as much comparative 
matter as possible from other lands, whether ancient or modern. The utmost use 
should be made of photographs and drawings. The prize will be awarded only if the 
work is of sufficiently high standard to warrant it. 

Mr. K. de B. Codrington, Dr. Margaret A. Murray, and Mr. G. A. Wainwright 
will act as adjudicators. 

The candidate may be of either sex and of any age. The essays should bear their 
title, and should be accompanied by a covering letter. Only the covering letter, not 
the essay, should be signed. Essays must be typed, and must be sent in before De- 
cember 31, 1937, to Mr. J. H. Hay, Solicitor, 29 Bedford Square, London W. C. 1, 
who will give each essay a number and forward it to the adjudicators. Other cor- 
respondence should be addressed to Mr. G. A. Wainwright, 26 Elm Park Gardens, 


London S. W. 10. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES 
THE CONCLUSION OF THE 1936 CAMPAIGN IN THE ATHENIAN AGORA 


THE current campaign of excavation in the Athenian Agora was concluded on June 
13 after a period of twenty weeks of work. A brief report of the results achieved in 
the first part of the season was published in the June number of the JouRNAL; a 
summary of the accomplishments of the last nine weeks will be given here. Emphasis 
is laid again on the preliminary nature of this report, since during an active cam- 
paign little time is available for a study of the discoveries. Just as the first part of the 
season was distinguished by two notable discoveries, so in the latter period two 
objects are of outstanding interest and importance, an ivory statuette and a marble 
statue-base with the inscribed signature of Praxiteles. 

The rock of the Kolonos Agoraios is pierced with many wells and cisterns, some of 
which are interconnected by underground channels. Up to date, the presence of 
twenty-seven wells and of nineteen cisterns has been revealed in this area. In one of 
the wells pieces of an ivory statuette appeared in the mud at a depth of 15 m. Addi- 
tional fragments were secured from the deeper deposits and from several siftings of 
the earth from the well, until the total number exceeded two hundred. Since the 
head, an arm and a leg were included among the pieces first secured, it was at once 
apparent that the work was of the finest quality and the greatest care was exercised 
to prevent even the smallest fragment from being overlooked. The surface of the 
ivory was in an excellent state of preservation, and all pieces of the surface were 
found to make joins with one another so that eventually each was fitted into its 
original position. The pieces were cleaned with alcohol, treated chemically, and put 
together with great care and patience by the members of the staff. The result is the 
figure shown in Fig. 1, which is complete except for the thumb and one finger of the 
right hand, a small part of the centre of the body, and a few fragments elsewhere. 
The missing parts have been restored in beeswax for the purpose of furnishing a 
support for the frame of the body as well as of providing a mild preservative for the 
ivory. 

The statuette, which is 30 cm. high, portrays the figure of a youth, who is shown 
standing in an attitude of repose with the weight of the body borne on the right leg 
and with the left knee slightly flexed. He has raised the right arm above the head 
with an easy gesture letting the wrist rest lightly on the top of the head. The relaxed 
position of the exquisitely carved fingers is admirably rendered. The left arm is 
extended and the fingers are bent, indicating that some object was held in the hand. 
The figure was carved from a single piece of ivory except for the left arm which was 
made of a separate piece attached by a dowel to the upper arm. The clean-shaven 
face has an oval shape with rather full cheeks; the brow is given a triangular appear- 
ance by the arrangement of the hair; the evelids are sharply cut and the lips incline 
somewhat to thickness. The hair is arranged in distinctive fashion with a double lock 
crowning the central parting. It is bound by a ribbon which is looped at the back to 
hold in place the long curls, the ends of which fall out behind over the band. The 
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Fic. 1.—Ivory STATUETTE OF APOLLO LYKEIOS 
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locks of the hair are skilfully and delicately carved with varying depth of incisions so 
as to give a realistic wavy effect to the whole. The delineation of the back is a delight 
to the eves. The fingers and toes have been rendered with infinite care, and no small- 
est detail of execution has been overlooked. The work is a triumph of classical tech- 
nique wrought by a master hand. 

The pose of the figure associates the statuette with a well known type of statue 
that has been identified as Apollo Lykeios from a description given by Lucian which is 
in agreement with the appearance of a miniature copy on some Athenian tetra- 
drachmas. Lucian, when making casual reference to the Lykeion of Athens, which 
contained a sanctuary of Apollo as well as a gymnasium and a philosophical school, 
describes the statue of the god as a figure leaning against a column, holding a bow in 
the left hand and with the right arm placed above the head in the attitude of repose 
after strenuous effort. The position of the fingers of the left hand are suitably ar- 
ranged for grasping a bow but no pieces of such an object were found. Since the left 
hand does not retain any traces of metal stain the bow may have been made of gold 
or of thin pieces of ivory which have not been recovered. A small circular ivory basé, 
carefully made in the same technique as that of the statue, was found with the pieces, 
but this cannot be definitely identified as belonging to an adjoining column. Some 
discoloration, however, on the back of the upper left arm and shoulder seems to 
mark the spot where the figure was in contact with the column. 

Lucian does not mention the name of the sculptor who made the statue of Apollo 
in the Lykeion, but its use on Athenian New Style coins and the many copies of it 
that were made in Roman times are sufficient evidence that it was a famous work. 
The stylistic study of the figure, based on the mediocre Roman copies, has led some 
scholars to attribute the statue to Praxiteles, or to his immediate circle. The ivory 
statuette abundantly confirms this attribution. The head resembles the head of the 
Aphrodite of Knidos in all essential characteristics, such as the delicate treatment of 
the locks of the hair, the fulness of the cheeks, the triangular shape of the forehead, 
the sharp cutting of the evelids, the form of the lips, and the rounded contour of the 
chin, but the Apollo far surpasses in technique and beauty any preserved copy of the 
Aphrodite and from it one can appreciate more fully Lucian’s praise of the hair, 
the forehead and the finely penciled evebrows of the Knidian goddess. The body of 
the Apollo, too, is no less worthy of eulogy than is the head, and toit may be appropri- 
ately applied many of the enthusiastic appraisals of the Hermes of Olympia. The 
balance and poise of the resting figure, the splendid modelling of the muscles with 
the interplay of light and shade over the uneven surfaces, the soft contours and 
sweeping curves of the body, the infinite care in the rendering of details like fingers 
and toes, the grandness of the conception as a whole are all characteristics of the 
stvle of Praxiteles. 

The well in which the ivory was found is located on the hilltop southwest of the 
little temple of Apollo Patroos which was erected in the latter half of the fourth cen- 
tury B.c. In front of that temple stood the statue by Kalamis of Apollo Alexikakos 
whose attribute was the bow, and evidently the dedication in this temple of the type 
of the Lykeios would not have been inappropriate. We have no record that Praxiteles 
ever worked with ivory, but we know from the accounts of the famous gold and 
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ivory statues that the noted sculptors of Greece were familiar with this technique. 
The statuette is the work of a great master of the period. May not that master have 
been Praxiteles himself who, commissioned in his old age to make a statue for the 
newly erected temple of Apollo Patroos, produced this exquisite ivory replica of the 
statue of Apollo which he had previously made for the Lykeion? 

Another important discovery associated with Praxiteles is a statue-base which 
bears his signature (Fig. 2). The block of Pentelic marble is L-shaped with mouldings 
at the top and bottom. The length on the front face is 1.35 m., the width on the left 


Fic. 2.— BASE WITH THE SIGNATURE OF PRAXITELES 


side is 0.665 m., on the right side, 0.24 m. The block was broken on the left side when 
a modern drain was laid there sometime in the last century, but many of the pieces 
were recovered from the wall of the drain. The base bears an inscribed dedication to 
Demeter and Kore by Nleiokrateia, daughter of Polveuktos the Teithrasian, and 
wife of Spoudias. The inscription in beautifully carved letters is arranged on the 
stone with the names of the goddesses in the centre at the top and the names of the 
dedicator and her family in a column on the right side, with the signature of Praxit- 
eles in smaller letters below them. The left side seems to have remained blank as no 
letters have appeared on the recovered pieces of that end of the block. The wall into 
which the base had been built is dated in the first century B.c., and was probably con- 
structed in the course of the rehabilitation of the city after the attack of Sulla in 
86 B.C. 

Pausanias (I, 2, +) says that in the temple of Demeter which was near the Pom- 
peion, and thus not far from where the base was found, were statues of Demeter, her 
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daughter and Iakchos, and that an inscription on the wall in Attic letters stated that 
they were works of Praxiteles. The newly found base block had been rejected pre- 
sumably because of some injury at the time of the destruction wrought by Sulla, 
and so could not have been seen by Pausanias, but the inscription may well have 
been transcribed in archaistic letters of the first century from the base to the wall of 
the temple. It is probable that the statues by Praxiteles seen in the neighboring 
temple by Pausanias are to be associated with this base, and it is unnecessary to seek 
further for an hypothetical elder Praxiteles because of Pausanias’ reference to the 
Attic letters. 

The family of the dedicators is known to us from the XLIst oration of Demos- 
thenes, a brief of very human and modern type for a litigant in a family quarrel 
and lawsuit over an inheritance. The speech was written about the vear 361 B.c. for 
the husband of the elder of the two daughters of Polveuktos, who had brought suit 
against his brother-in-law Spoudias, husband of the younger daughter Kleiokrateia, 
claiming an unfair division of the estate of the father Polveuktos. Besides the signa- 
ture of Praxiteles the inscription provides two new items of information: the name of 
the younger daughter and the deme of the father. The name of the deme necessi- 
tates an emendation in the text of Demosthenes, X LI, 3, where the phrase Todvevxros 
yap Fv tis Optaows Must be changed to read Ilodvevxros yap Rv TeOpacws. 

Three other inscribed statue-bases are of considerable interest. One of these is a 
heavy block of Pentelic marble that is broken on all sides, but bears on the front a 
partly preserved dedication to Hadrian Olympios. It was found in a late wall in 
Eponymon Street, 45 m. east of the place of discovery in 1931 of the statue of 
Hadrian, and about halfway between that place and the spot where the leg of the 
statue was found this season. Because of its great size and weight it is improbable 
that it was carried far from its original location and, therefore, it seems possible that 
this is to be associated with the Hadrian statue. 

The second base, made of Hymettian marble, has a cutting in the top for the 
small foot of a bronze statue. On the face of the block the left end of an inscription is 
preserved which records the dedication by the Boule to a certain Leukios. The 
letters have the shapes characteristic of the Augustan period, and this fact, together 
with the incised name and with the size of the foot, makes it probable that this is 
the base of the statue of Lucius Caesar which was erected in the Roman Agora. 

The third base is also associated with the family of Augustus. This is a large 
block of Hymettian marble that is preserved on all sides and has on the top the 
cuttings for the feet of a bronze statue. A dedication, written across the front in four 
lines of carefully made letters, states that the Council of the Areiopagos honors 
Julia Augusta Boulaia, mother of Tiberius Augustus. Livia, mother of Tiberius and 
wife of Augustus, assumed the title Julia Augusta at the death of Augustus in 14 
A.D. We learn from this base that she was honored by the Athenians with a bronze 
statue. The title Boulaia may indicate that she was ritually associated with Athena 
Boulaia, whose statue stood in the Bouleuterion, which is located a short distance 
west of where the base was discovered. 

An important piece of sculpture from a well on the Theseion plateau is the head of 
a woman with part of the neck preserved, made of Parian marble (Fig. 3). The head 
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is bent back and is turned to the right. The features have a strained expression and 
the lips are contracted with three teeth showing. The impression given by the piece 
is that of a woman who is making some great effort. The hair is arranged low on the 
brow where it is bound by a band that encircles the head. The hair on the right side 
of the head at the back is unfinished and the right cheek is smooth, whereas the left 
side was finished and is much weathered. This points to a position in a pediment or 
some similar structure where the inner side of the figure would not have been seen 
but would have been better protected than the outer. The marble, weathering, 
workmanship, stvle and size are identical with those of the group of two women, one 
carrying the other, the so-called Ephedrismos, that was found in 1934 in a well which 
was cut in the rock below the east front of the Theseion. The neck of the statue is 
chipped about the edges so that there is no point of contact between the two pieces, 
but it is certain that the head belongs to the figure of the woman who is bearing the 
burden on her back. and it has been attached to that body —as is shown in Fig. 4. 
The group closely resembles in stvle and technique the figures on the frieze of the 
Theseion and it is tempting to suggest that temple as its provenance. 

From the same well came a bronze statuette of a bull together with the base on 
which it stood (Fig. 5). The bull 
(length, 0.09 m.) has his head 
tossed back in angry mien, and 
his right foreleg raised as if he 
were about to charge. In spite of 
the corrosion it is possible to 
appreciate the care and realism 
with which the work is made. 

Another well on the Kolonos 
Agoraios produced marble 
statuette of the Mother of the 
Gods which is of familiar type | 
but is unusual because of its | 
good state of preservation (Fig. | 
6). Only the left forearm is miss- 
ing but the face is marred by an 
iron stain on the mouth. The l 


goddess is seated on a throne 


that has heavy rectangular sides Fic 
and a solid back that diminishes 

in width towards the top. On her right side, and forming the front of that side of the 
throne the forepart of a lion is carved. The goddess wears a low polos, beneath 
which the hair is parted in the middle and is brushed back in waves on each side, 
with a long curl hanging down on either shoulder. She is clad in a chiton which is 


;. 5. -STATUETTE OF BRONZE BULL 


fastened by a girdle around the waist and over that she has a long himation that 
passes from the left arm over the left shoulder, across the back, and is then brought 
over the lap in full graceful folds with the ends hanging down beside the left leg. The 
right arm is extended along the right side of the throne and the hand held a patera. 
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The left arm is similarly extended on the left side and the missing hand probably 
held a kymbalon. The figure has great dignity, and the shape of the head and the 
treatment of the drapery are wholly Pheidian in stvle. It may be regarded as a close 
copy of the cult statue made by Pheidias for the Metroon. 

The same well produced another object which is of particular interest for the 
chronological evidence it supplies. A large undecorated amphora has an exact date 
written on its shoulder in painted letters of cursive script, reading: In the 14th vear 


Fic. 6.— MARBLE STATUETTE OF MOTHER OF Gops Fic. 7.—STATUETTE OF APHRODITE 


of Hadrian, the archonship of Lysiades. Dating by the era of Hadrian began in 
Athens in 124 at the time of the first visit of Hadrian to the city. The pot thus is 
dated in 137/138 A.p., which gives the vear of the archon Tiberius Claudius Lysiades, 
which had not been previously known. The chronology is important for the type of 
pottery on which the inscription is written and for the other objects associated with 
it in the same well. 

These inexhaustible wells have also produced other statuettes. One of them is a 
figure of Aphrodite that is complete except for the head (Fig. 7). The surface of the 
marble has the polished and alabaster-like finish of works of the second century 
A.D., and this date is indicated by the type of lamp in the same stratum. The god- 
dess, who is standing on a base with the weight on the left leg and with the right 
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knee bent, is nude except for a cloak which she holds in front of her with her right 
hand. This is brought diagonally across the back and on the left is held between the 
left elbow and the side of the figure, the ends hanging down to the ground. The left 
hand is pressed against the breasts. By the left side of the goddess is a dolphin in 
vertical position with its head down. 

The lamps found with the statuette belong to the Type XXVII of the second 


Fic. 8.—Lamps anp LEAD Curse Tasiet From a WELL 


century A.D., and several of them have the names of the makers stamped on the 
bottom. One signed Preimou is decorated on the dise with a winged Eros, another 
signed Sposianou has on the disc a leopard charging to the right, another by Phthon- 
gos is decorated with a mounted youth who is brandishing a spear, and an un- 
signed example has a helmeted head of Athena on the disc. With these was also 
found an anthropomorphic lamp in the shape of a baby’s head with the filling-hole 
in the top of the head and with the handle extending from the forehead; the mouth 
served as a wick-hole, as in the case of the negro-head lamp that was lying at a higher 
level in the same well (Fig. 8). 

Pottery of many different periods has come from the various sections of the 
area. A small deposit of sixth century ware came from a shallow well located below 
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the Kolonos Agoraios. One of the vases is a late black-figured lebes gamikos that is 
largely preserved and is reproduced with its restorations in Fig. 9 from a water-color 
by Piet de Jong. The base is decorated with three groups of two women each, seated 
on stools facing each other, doing sewing or knitting with the material hanging down 
into a basket between them. The lebes itself has on its side a scene showing a winged 
woman running to the right away from 
Hermes, who stands in front of a pair 
of horses. Bevond the Nike, or Iris, is a 
series of seven women walking to the 
right, holding baskets on their heads. 
The cover is knobbed and is decorated 
with linear designs arranged in con- 
centric bands. 

Numerous miscellaneous objects of 
interest are included among the dis- 
coveries. Three additional lead curse 
tablets (tabellae defirionum) were taken 
from wells. One of these was open when 
= found, another was so loosely rolled that 
SUT o it was readily opened, but the third is 
tightly folded and will be opened with 
difficulty as the metal has been partially 
converted into carbonate of lead, which 
crumbles easily. The script is well pre- 
served on the two open tablets and 


: eventually they will be entirely legible. 
| A deposit of more than a hundred lead 
' seals was lying on alate Roman stratum 


in a restricted area in front of the north 
end of the Stoa of Attalos. These give 


types of various gods, Zeus, Athena, 


Poseidon, Asklepios, and many of them 

From a Water Covor By Pret DE Jonc are countermarked with the stamp of a 

cock. They were found near the small 

circular building in Section Sigma and may be of significance for the interpretation 
of that building, for the identification of which no clue has vet been discovered. 

The hoard of inscriptions continues to grow in size and importance and the new 
pieces are constantly providing valuable information on the Attic calendar and on 
Athenian history in general. Other groups of objects, such as coins, lamps, and terra- 
cottas, have also been greatly enlarged by the discoveries of the vear. 

Besides the individual discoveries steady progress has been made with the elucida- 
tion of the topography of the area. Six new buildings have been located, and partially 
uncovered, but pending their further excavation and investigation, no identifications 
of them are suggested. These buildings appear on the restored ground plan of the 
Agora shown in Fig. 10. North of the Theseion and of the railway below it, a long 
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stoa was uncovered that borders an ancient street on the south (No. 3 on Plan). 
This street lies south of the main street to the Dipylon and is almost parallel to it. 
Important for the topography of this corner of the Agora was the discovery of the 
southeast corner of the north wing of the Stoa of Zeus, which permits the exact 
restoration of the plan of that building (No. 4). 

Northeast of the Theseion lies a rectangular building for the location of which the 
rock was partly cut away (No. 2). It has strongly buttressed walls and two interior 
rows of columns. A long narrow structure of stoa shape is located south of the 
“South Stoa”’ (No. 16). A heavy wall forms its south side, while on the north it has a 
colonnaded fagade. The evidence points to the Hellenistic period as the date of its 
construction. The poros foundations of a building of the sixth century B.c. were 
partly cleared in the southeast corner of the area (No. 19), and in the northeast 
appeared walls of a large square structure which extend beneath the Stoa of Attalos 
(No. 22). This building seems to have been destroved some time before the Stoa was 
erected. A small circular building was placed directly over one of its west walls in the 
late Roman period (No. 23). These buildings will be further investigated in the next 
‘ampaign and excavation will be conducted in six additional city blocks. 
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ELEUSINIAKA 

Tue Eleusinian hill, on the east slope of which the famous sanctuary of Demeter was 
located, can very properly be compared to those on which the famous citadels of 
Tiryns and Mycenae were constructed. For it dominates the Thriasian plain that 
stretched beyond it to the northwest, commands a very beautiful view, and at its 
higher points offers a comparatively flat space that could be used for the erection of 
important structures. The possibilities of the site, and the tradition preserved by the 
Homeric hymn to Demeter, that the palace of Celeos was constructed on the hill and 
at a point overlooking the sanctuary, led the early excavators of Eleusis, Philios and 
Skias, to test repeatedly the more or less flat top of the hill, which we may call the 
Eleusinian acropolis, with the hope of uncovering its Mycenaean remains.'! Their 
efforts resulted in the discovery of unimportant structures belonging mostly to the 
Roman period of the occupation of the sanctuary, and the hope of finding there im- 
portant prehistoric remains did not materialize. The area was then completely 
abandoned and the only activities carried on since the early days were the construc- 
tion of water-cisterns, the erection of the clock-tower, and the planting of pine trees 
by the municipality of the village. The excavation of the prehistoric settlement on 
the south slope of the hill conducted in 1930 and 1931 pointed to the existence of pre- 
historic remains on its higher points, especially relics belonging to the Early Helladic 
and the Late Helladic periods, and led to a systematic exploration of the acropolis 
conducted in 1932, 1933 and in 1934, and to very interesting results.’ 

In the course of this exploration and at the northeast corner of the Eleusinian 
acropolis directly to the west of the steeple of the well known chapel of Panayitsa we 
found a large oblong area, measuring 21 m. in length and 13 m. in width, that had 
not been tested by our predecessors, nor disturbed by modern activities. In the west 
and south sections of the area, the filling, reaching to about 0.20 m. above rock level, 
belonged to the historic period, from the [Vth century B.c. to Imperial times. It 
vielded a quantity of sherds, foundations of modest buildings, a large cistern filled 
with débris from which was obtained a ring made of amber, and the scanty remains 
of a potter’s oven, in which were found about 30 lamps that had never been used 
(Fig. 1). The scanty filling of the 0.20 m. below these historic remains included char- 
acteristic matt-painted and Minyan sherds Xnd belonged to the Middle Helladic 
period. 

The central, east, and north sections of the area, bounded to the north by the well 
known mediaeval wall that crowns the hill and to the east by the artificial terrace on 
which the chapel now stands, had preserved an undisturbed prehistoric filling aver- 

1 TIpaxrixa, 1889, p. 24; 1892, p. 32; 1894, pp. 15 ff. 

2 Cf, A.J.A4. XXXVI, 1932, pp. 104-117, and G. E. Mylonas, "EXevois, 1932 (in K. Kou- 
rouniotes’ "EXeouwraxa [) pp. 1-164, and especially pp. 59-62 and pp. 149-164. To the Director of the 
Excavations of Eleusis, Dr. K. Kourouniotes, I wish again to express my gratitude for his permission to 
study and publish the results of this exploration. To my colleagues Mr. J. Travlos and Mr. J. Threp- 
siades I am under obligation for their contribution in this work. I wish also to express my appreciation 


to the American Council of Learned Societies for their grant that made possible my trip to Greece in the 
summer of 1934, when most of the excavation of the section was carried out. 
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aging 1.70 m. in thickness (Fig. 2). The sherds discovered in it divided this filling 
into two main layers, an earlier belonging to the Middle Helladic period and a later 
belonging to Late Helladic times. The thickness of these two lavers differed in the 
various parts of the excavated area. The Late Helladic filling averaged 1.50 m. in 
thickness and included remains of structures and a large quantity of characteristic 


sherds found in the sequence established in the settlement of the southern slope and 
also known from the prehistoric sites of the Peloponnesos. That is, the sherds dis- 


Fic. 1.— Lamps FROM THE ACROPOLIS OF ELEUSIS 


covered in the uppermost lavers correspond to the Late Helladic IIL ware of other 
settlements, and those in the lower layers to the varieties known as Late Helladic II 
and I. As was observed in the settlements of the southern slope, here too, a dis- 
tinct and sharp division of these lavers did not exist.! The laver characterized by 
Late Helladic III sherds had the greatest thickness, averaging 0.80 m.; that vielding 
Late Helladic I] ware averaged 0.35 m., while the laver belonging to the Late 
Helladic I times had a very small thickness, averaging 0.15 m. 

The Middle Helladic laver, which averaged 0.40 m. in thickness, although at 
places it was as deep as 0.90 m., vielded a great quantity of pottery and compara- } 
tively few foundations of buildings. The latter were preserved in such fragmentary 
condition that it was impossible to reconstruct even a single ground plan. They 
seem, however, to indicate that the structures to which they belonged were of the 


1 Mylonas, op. cit., pp. 9, 107-108; A.J.A. NXXVI, 1932, pp. 106-107, and notes 1 and 3. 
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apsidal type and that they were constructed at short distances from each other. One 
of these foundations (0), preserved to a length of 1.20 m. and to a height of 0.20 m. 
above its floor level, is of unusual interest, in spite of its fragmentary condition. It is 
constructed of large stones placed, for the most part, so that their length forms the 
entire width of the wall, while the other foundations of this period were made of 
small stones in the regular Middle Helladic method of construction. The large size of 


the stones employed in the construction of the wall “6.” together with the unusual 


Fic. 2.—GENERAL VIEW OF THE ExXcAvATED AREA FROM THE WEST 


way in which they were placed, seems to indicate that this method was occasionally 
used for the construction of buildings larger than the average. The same method was 
employed for the foundations of the building ** A” discovered below the floor level of 
the Peisistrateian Telesterion in the excavations of 1932. The date of that structure, 
proved by the filling in which it was found, is now substantiated by the wall “0” 
and is cleared of any doubt that might have arisen because of its wall construction. ' 
Because of this evidence the scanty remains of the structure “6” are of some im- 
portance and of great interest. 

The sherds discovered in this layer belong to the well known varieties and shapes 
of Middle Helladic ware. They include grey and vellow Minyan, matt-painted ware, 
with and without slip, and with rectilinear or curvilinear patterns (Figs. 3-4). 

14.3.4. XXXVII, 1933, pl. XXXIV, A, and p. 277. 


? Mylonas, op. cit., pp. 62-104; C. W. Blegen, Korakou, pp. 15-35; H. Goldman, Eutresis, pp. 124- 
186. 
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Among these sherds perhaps more interesting are a number which, in shape and 
decoration, recall Cycladic and Early Helladic ware, and which are similar to the 
pottery obtained from a similar stratum in the site on the southern slope of the hill.' 
These fragmentary remains of pottery are now added to the evidence which perhaps 
will establish the fact that at Eleusis and Attica, as well as at Eutresis, the Middle 
Helladic period began at an earlier date than that accepted for the sites of the 
Peloponnesos.” 

The foundations discovered in the Late Helladic laver belong to three structural 
periods corresponding to the known three subdivisions of this age (Fig. 5). Unfor- 
tunately they are preserved in rather small sections and can furnish no definite in- 
formation as to the shape of the buildings to which they belonged, but they offer 
interesting evidence for the evolution of wall construction in Late Helladic times. Of 
these foundations, perhaps most important are the remains belonging to the last pe- 
riod of construction, which corresponds to Late Helladic III times. They formed 
part of two buildings that we may differentiate by the letters “A” and ““B” respec- 
tively (Fig. 6). Of the building **A” we have the two side walls (a and a’) and the 
rear wall (a’’), which are preserved in considerable height and exhibit a width of 
0.90 m. The width of “A”, then, can be estimated to be 3.70 m., but its length cannot 
be determined, for the structure is preserved to a maximum length of 6.50 m. These 
walls apparently enclosed a part of the rear thalamos of an oblong structure, per- 
haps of the megaron type. On the floor, which was made of beaten earth and small 
pebbles, were found numerous sherds, but no traces of a hearth or bases of columns. 
The width of the structure was so small that perhaps no internal supports were 
needed for the roof, the weight of which could be borne entirely by the walls, which, 
for this purpose, were made very thick. But at a distance of 1.10 m. from the rear 
wall a’, the foundations of a thick wall were found built across the width of the 
structure, and bound by the sides a and a’ (Fig. 7). The purpose of this heavy wall 
still remains uncertain. It could not have served as a retaining wall, since it was con- 
structed on the floor of the structure itself. That it was contemporary with the other 
walls is proved by its construction and by the nature of the filling in which all of 
them were discovered. 

Along the east side of **A”’ and almost built against it we find the long wall of the 
second building ** B,” wall b, preserved 5.50 m. in length and 1.30 m. in height, and 
ending to the north in a well built anta (cf. Fig. 5). This anta proves that the en- 
trance to “B” was on its north short side and in an opposite direction to that of the 
entrance of “A”? which must have been on its south short side. It also proves that 
structure “‘B” had a front porch or prodomos. The lack of traces of a cross wall that 
would end the prodomos on the face of wall b seems to indicate that this prodomos 
must have had a depth of at least 5.50 meters. The size of the front porch would, 
then, indicate that the building must have been of considerable dimensions and the 
small width of its wall would also suggest the use of internal supports, although no 
traces of such supports were found in its area, which was disturbed by structures be- 

1 Mylonas, op. cit., pp. 104-106; A.J.A. XXXVI, 1932, p. 113, fig. 11; ef. Ath. Mitt., 1896, pp. 
385 ff. and pls. XIV, I and XV, 2-3: Phylakopi, pls. IV-V. 

2 Goldman, op. cit., pp. 41-45; Mylonas, op. cit., pp. 157-158. 
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Fic. 6.—Grounpb PLAN or Buripines “A” “B” 


longing to the Hellenistic and Roman periods. One more observation as to the shape 
of its roof could be advanced. The fact that it is built against the wall a seems to in- 
dicate that the roofs of both these structures were flat, sloping in one direction. At a 
distance of 2.10 m. to the north of the wall b was uncovered the wall / which starts 
from the east long wall of building ** A” and proceeds to the east for a distance of 
6m. The function of this wall is indicated by its great width, amounting to 0.90 m., 
and height, preserved to 1.25 m. It served as a retaining wall for the floor of the 
prodomos of building ** B” and of the terrace spread before it, and also as a peribolos 
separating this structure from other similar constructions in that part of the hill. 
The latter is indicated by the fact that even now it rises above the floor level of 
structure ““B” and its vard. The Late Helladic remains described above in some 
detail belong to the same period, exhibit the same mode of construction, and must 
have belonged to the same architectural unit which occupied this part of the acro- 
polis in Late Helladic III times. 

The pottery discovered in the Late Helladic layer belongs to the varieties and 
shapes illustrated by the finds made in the prehistoric settlement of the south slope 
and established by the excavations of Peloponnesian sites (Figs. 8, 9, 10). 

To the Late Helladic graves disclosed in the various parts of the Eleusinian area 


1 Mylonas, op. cit., pp. 108-136; A.J.A. XXXVI, 1932; Blegen, op. cit., pp. 35-74; A. J. B. Wace, 
Chamber Tombs at Mycenae, pp. 147-187. 
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were added two more examples from this section.' Both belonged to children, who 
apparently were laid below the floors of houses. The first, found in a Late Helladic 
laver, was a simple trench burial of little interest. The second was found 0.40 m. 
below the floor level of a Late Helladie I structure and practically in Middle Hel- 
ladie débris (ef. Fig. 5, N), but, as its cover reached 0.10 m. above the latter and was 
surrounded by Late Helladic sherds, we are justified in placing this second grave also 
in the first part of the Late Helladic period. The construction of this grave is very 
interesting, although not unparalleled even at Eleusis.? It has an oblong shape and is 
constructed of thick poros slabs placed vertically and in such a manner that each is 
limited by the other (Fig. 11). A single poros slab formed its cover. This slab, found 
cracked, possessed on its upper face a circular depression, about 0.14 m. in diame- 
ter and 0.08 m. in depth (Fig. 12). This depression, which could not be accidental, is 
not perforated, nor does it present any traces of rubbing or burning. Its existence on 
a slab covering a grave might perhaps be due to funereal libations required by the 
burial customs, but since such an interpretation cannot be definitely proved, it can- 
not be advanced with authority.* The purpose of this depression, if it had any, will 
therefore remain undetermined for the present. On the pebbled floor of this grave was 
found the skeleton of a child lying on his left side and in a flexed position (Fig. 11). 
A single glass bead found among the bones of the chest formed the only kterisma in- 
terred with the body. The grave is interesting because it adds another early example 
to the imposing list of Late Helladic burials made below the floor of houses and 
strengthens the belief that this Middle Helladic burial custom was carried on in 
the Late Helladic period. 

lhe prehistoric remains discovered in the northeast section of the Eleusinian 
acropolis prove that the top of the hill was covered with buildings in prehistoric 
times. Of these the foundations belonging to the closing period of the prehistoric age 
are the most interesting, although their fragmentary condition does not allow any 
definite identification. It will, of course, be interesting to accept them as the remains 
of the reputed palace of Celeos, of the king who, according to tradition, was instru- 
mental in establishing the rites of Demeter at Eleusis, or as those of the dwellings of 
one of the other rulers of Eleusis.» The thickness of the foundations, their position just 
at the edge of the hill overlooking the area of the Telesterion and of the cadXixopor 
dpeap, the slight analogy which they present to Tirvnthian structures, where one dis- 
tinct unit is built close to the other, the similarity to the Palace of Kadmos at 
Thebes, in the existence of an inner thick wall in the building “A” *—all these con- 

1 For these graves from Eleusis cf. Mylonas, op. cit., pp. 36-59. 

2 Cf. Mylonas, op. cit., fig. 23. Another such grave, found in the Telesterion area, is still unpublished. 
It belongs to the Late Helladic period. This method of construction apparently lasted down to the 
Geometric period. Cf. J. Threpsiades and J. Travlos, in Praktila, 1934, p. 54 and fig. 14, where an ex- 
ample from Megara is described. The dimensions of the Eleusinian grave are 0.47 X 0.35 X 0.23 m. 

For the prehistoric bothroi used in connection with funereal rites cf. G. P. Oikonomos, De profu- 

stonum rece ptaculis sepulcralibus, Athens, 1921. Such a sacrificial bothros perhaps is the one discovered 
in the Early Helladic cemetery of Haghios Kosmas. Cf. G. E. Mylonas, in 4./J.4. XXXVIII, 1934, 
p. 

‘Cf. Blegen, op. cit., p. 102; Ch. Tsountas, Arch. Eph., 1891, pp. 27-28; Mylonas, op. cit., p. 160. 

5 Cf. “The Homeric Hymn to Demeter,” lines 153 ff. and 473 ff. 


§ Keramopoullos, in Eph. Arch., 1909, p. 67 and fig. 5, wall **xApo,” leaving a small empty area 
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siderations seem to strengthen such a suggestion, but the identification must remain 
only a suggestion, since we have no definite evidence to prove it. What can be proved, 
however, and what perhaps is more important, is the fact that the Late Helladic III 
remains extend to the edge of the hill, where the small chapel now stands. That part 
of the hill is now proved to have been covered with buildings which left no room for 
the construction of monumental structures in that section of the acropolis. The 
theory, therefore, of the existence of an 
earlier temple to Demeter in that sec- 
tion, distinct and separate from the 
Telesterion, can no longer be advanced. 

Numerous prehistoric remains were 
revealed in various sections of the 
sanctuary area during the excavations 
and the clearing that was carried on in 
1933 and in 1934. These belong, for the 
most part, to the Middle Helladie and 
Late Helladic III periods. Among them, 
perhaps the object that presents the 
greatest interest is a false-necked am- 
phora found in a structure discovered 
below the southeastern corner of the 
lesser Propylaea.' The greatest part of 
this structure is still hidden below the 
massive substructure of the Propylaea. 
The remains uncovered consist of a low 
wall, 0.40 m. in width, and a small sec- 
tion of its floor made of well-beaten 
earth, mixed with sea pebbles. On this 
floor the amphora was found and with 
it a number of sherds, which help to 


determine the date of the structure and 
Fic. 13.—InscriBED Fatse-NECKED AMPHORA 
of the amphora. About half of the 
sherds, 9 in number, belong to the typi- 
cal ware of the closing years of the prehistoric era, known as the Granary style, 
while the balance, 11 in number, belong to the well-developed Late Helladic III 
varieties that preceded that style. These sherds, then, seem to indicate that our re- 
mains date from the time when the granary style had become fairly common, and 
this seems to justify our placing the structure and its contents in the latter half of 
the Late Helladic III Age. This date is further suggested by the other Late Helladic 
remains discovered in various points of this section of the Sanctuary area, and by the 
fact that these remains are immediately followed by those belonging to the Geo- 
‘kK. Kourouniotes, in the Parartema of the Deltion for 1931-32, p. 23. I wish again to express my 
thanks to Dr. Kourouniotes and Dr. Threpsiades for their permission to publish this vase. 
2 Cf. A. J. B. Wace, op. cit., pp. 184-187, and in B.S.A. XXV, pp. 34, 40, 47, 50 ff.; J.H.S., 1926, pp. 
117 ff. For examples from Salamis, cf. Ath. Mitt., 1910, pls. V, 5, 6, VI, 4 and P. Kavvadias, Mpotcropixy 
"Apxaodoyia, pp. 310-311. 
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metric period. The end of the thirteenth and the beginning of the twelfth centuries 
will form the upper chronological limit for our structure, a limit that can also be ac- 
cepted for the amphora, the rude workmanship and comparatively small value of 
which seem to exclude any protracted use. 

The amphora is 0.41 m. high, and is almost perfectly preserved, with only small 
portions of the handles, spout, and neck missing (Fig. 13). It is made of brick-red 
clay, filled with sand and gritty particles, but is well fired and its surface is covered 
with a vellowish buff wash. A quantity of mica of a brilliant crystal hue is noticeable 
both in the biscuit and on the surface of the vase. The shape of the vase is not very 
regular; it is elongated, with its widest point quite high and its body merging gradu- 
ally into the neck without the intervention of a distinct shoulder.' Its decoration is 
rather simple, consisting of rings, placed around the body and spout, and bands 
painted around the handles. Two interlocked quirks outlined with dots decorate its 
closed mouth. What might be accepted as the shoulder of the vase, that is, the tri- 
angular space bounded by the uppermost rings and the handle decoration, is left 
blank on one side, but on the other is covered with a complete Helladic inscription, 
arranged in two zones divided by a straight line (Fig. 14) and painted in a reddish 
black color. On the upper zone are three signs, which for convenience could be num- 
bered 1-3 from left to right, averaging 0.027 m. in height; on the lower zone we have 
five signs, numbered 4-8 from left to right, averaging 0.05 m. in height.? The dashes 
on either side of sign 8 could perhaps be conceived as accidental, or could be accepted 
as punctuation marks, as Sir Arthur Evans believes.’ These signs are not unparal- 
leled in the scripts used on the Mainland of Greece and in Crete.‘ Signs 1, 3, 4, are 
known from the inscriptions of Thebes and are members of the linear scripts A and 
B used in Crete. In the Theban inscriptions, however, signs 1 and 4 are in an in- 
verted position. Sign 7 is to be found in the mainland script illustrated by the exam- 
ples of Thebes and Tiryns, and in the linear script B of Crete. Sign 8 is known from 
the script used in Thebes, Tiryns, and Crete. Sign 5 has no place as yet in the main- 
land script, but is among the members of the linear scripts in Crete. The Cretan 
signs, however, lack the horizontal bars that cross the vertical members of the letter. 
Perhaps these had an ornamental rather than a phonetic value. Signs 2 and 6 are not 
represented in the Cretan or the Theban and Tirynthian scripts.** The nearest to sign 
2 is sign 14 on the Asine bowl. On the same bow] we have the form nearest to sign 6, 
either in sign 8 as reconstructed by Ivar Lindquist or in sign 16.° Our signs cannot be 

' This elongated-shaped stirrup vase seems to be typical of the closing century of the Late Helladic 
Age. Cf. Wace, op. cit., pp. 170-171. 

¢ The maximum height of these signs is as follows: No. 1, 0.027 m.; No. 2, 0.029 m.; No. 3, 0.027 m.; 
No. 4, 0.054 m.; No. 5, 6.054 m.; No. 6, 0.051 m.; No. 7, 0.046 m.; No. 8, 0.035 m. 

’ They are present in some of the Theban vases. 

‘For these scripts, cf. Sir Arthur Evans, Scripta Minoa and Palace of Minos at Knossos; F. Cha- 
pouthier, Mallia, Ecritures Minoennes; J. Sundwall, “‘Die kretische Linearschrift,” in Jb. Arch. I. 
XXX, 1915, pp. 41-64, and **Zur vorgriechischen Festlandschrift,” in Klio, 1929, pp. 228-231; Axel 
W. Persson, Schrift und Sprache in Alt-Kreta, Uppsala, 1930; J. P. Harland, ‘Scripta Helladica,” 
A.J.A. XXXVIII, 1934, pp. 83-92. See especially now, Palace of Minos, IV, pp. 666-769. Unfortu- 
nately this thorough and systematic study appeared too late to be used in the preparation of this paper. 

4a The full publication of the Theban inscriptions and the Cretan script now provide parallels to all 
our signs. 

5 Ivar Lindquist, “A propos d’une inscription de la fin de la période mycénienne,”’ in the Bull. de la 
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identical with those found on the Asine bowl, because, as Professor J. P. Harland has 
already pointed out, the Asine signs “are tiny and are rather crudely scratched in a 
cursive fashion in the soft clay, while those at Thebes (at Orchomenos, at Tiryns, 
and at Eleusis) are painted on the shoulders (and body) of fairly large vases.””! Our 
signs present similarities to the Cypriote script, whose syllabic values are estab- 
lished. If we accept Professor A. W. Persson’s equations of Cypriote, Cretan, and 
Helladie signs and use the syllabic values suggested in his charts we attain a very 
interesting reading.2 Our chart, based upon Professor Persson’s and illustrated in 
Figure 15, will indicate the equations of our signs and their syllabic values.* If we 
read these svllabic values from right to left, that is, in the direction in which the 
Cypriote and the Asine inscriptions read, we have pa-i-da ku-ka-o-ne-da, or pa-i-da 
ku-ka-vo-ne-da (Fig. 16). We have no way of determining how many words there 
are in the two lines, but in the svllables read we can recognize at least two. In the first 
line we can recognize the word “*za?;-radds** and in the second the word “xvxedwr- 
xuxeavos. These two words seem to suggest the nature of the inscription placed on the 
shoulder of the vase. It is well known that “«vxeav* was the potion which was closely 
associated with the Eleusinian mysteries and that by the word “‘zais’’ Persephone 
was often indicated. Perhaps our inscription is a dedicatory one—the potion con- 
tained in the vase was offered or dedicated to the Goddess by the worshipper or the 
priest, whose personality and name are omitted. To determine the exact meaning of 
the inscription would probably be a hazardous undertaking, especially since we can- 
not very properly apply our finished grammatical and syntactic rules to the expres- 
sions of such an early period, and since the value of the signs is not definitely es- 
tablished. Yet we are tempted to suggest the following interpretation, dividing the 
signs into three words: pa-i da ku-ka-vo-ne-da ; these words can be explained as 
follows: 


pa-i: we consider this the vocative of “‘ ais,’ meaning: “Oh, maiden” (Per- 
sephone). 

da: we take it to be an enclitic adverbial form, standing for **5é”’ and meaning 
“lo! here,” “‘this here,” as in the demonstrative pronouns éée, #5, ete. 

ku-ka-vo-ne-da: can be accepted as an accusative of the heteroclitic form of 
““xuxewv.” Such a form is perhaps unique, but it could not very well be 
excluded. 


The entire inscription will then read ““Oh, maiden, this potion here” the verb must 
be supplied and could either be “I offer to Thee,” ** [ dedicate,” or possibly, “ accept.” 

Even if we do not accept the interpretation suggested, or any other interpretation 
that might be offered, we must admit that by using Professor Persson’s system we 
can recognize at least two of the few words that form the Eleusinian prehistoric in- 
scription. These words are so characteristic of Eleusis that they could almost be con- 


Société Royale des Lettres de Lund, 1930-31, pp. 111 ff. In the present article we follow Lindquist’s num- 
bering of the Asine signs (Cf. op. cit., p. 115). For the other mainland parallels cf. Sundwall, in Klio, 
1929, p. 231, and Persson, op. cit., p. 17. ' Harland, op. cit., pp. 88-89. 

2 Persson, op. cit., p. 17. Dr. Oscar Broneer obtained the same reading by using Persson’s chart. 

3 Signs 3 and 8 have been arbitrarily paralleled with the nearest Cypriote signs, but even without 
them the reading is remarkable and typically Eleusinian. 
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sidered terms applicable to that site alone. When we recall that the reading was 
based on a system suggested long before our vase was discovered, we are obliged to 
conclude that Professor Persson has made a successful beginning in reading the pre- 
historic script of the mainland of Greece. 

We may now summarize the conclusions obtained from the study of the inscrip- 
tion: 

(1) The inscribed stirrup vase, discovered below the southeastern corner of the 
lesser Propylaea, is apparently of local make and was not imported from Thebes, 
where such vases have been found in imposing numbers.! This is indicated by the 
clay, which contains mica of a different type and hue from that contained in the clay 
of the Theban vases. It adds, therefore, another section of the Mycenaean world to 
those known already where a script was in use at the end of the Prehistoric Age. 

(2) The date of our inscribed vase can be established with a fair degree of accu- 
racy. It was made not long before the end of the 13th and the beginning of the 12th 
century. The similarities, in shape and in signs, which it presents to vases similarly 
inscribed from other sections of the Mycenaean world seem to suggest that all these 
inscribed false-necked amphorae are roughly contemporary and belong to the closing 
vears of the 13th century, in other words, that they are nearer in date to the Asine 
document than previously believed. Perhaps this piece of evidence is the most 
important definite contribution that the Eleusinian vase has made to our knowledge 
of the closing vears of the Prehistoric Age of Greece. This evidence is likely to prove 
of consequence in the controversy about the introduction of the Greek Alphabet into 
Greece. 

(3) The existence in a short inscription such as the Eleusinian of a sign not in- 
cluded among the forms of the Linear Script A from Crete, seems to corroborate 
Sundwall’s conclusion that the mainland script is derived from the Cnossian Linear 
Seript 

(4) If we accept the reading of the inscription as suggested above, we must believe 
that the mysteries were already established at Eleusis at the time when our vase was 
made, i.e., at least at the beginning of the twelfth century, since this inscription re- 
fers to the sacred potion which was so important in the observance of the rites. This 
will strengthen the evidence on the basis of which the prehistoric megaron discovered 
below the floor of the Peisistratean Telesterion‘ was identified as the earliest existing 
temple devoted to the worship of Demeter and to the celebration of her mysteries. 

GrEORGE E. Mytonas 
Wasuincton UNIVERSITY 
St. Louis, Missouri 


1 Keramopoullos, Eph. Arch., 1930, p. 34; J. P. Harland, op. cit., p. 83. Full descriptions and discus- 
sions of these vases are not vet published, but through the courtesy of Professor Keramopoullos I was 
able to study them in the Museum of Thebes. For this I wish to express my gratitude to Professor 
Keramopoullos. See now, Palace of Minos, IV. 

2 Cf. R. Carpenter in A.J.A. XXXVII, 1933, pp. 8 ff. and B. L. Ullman, A.J.A. XXXVIIT, 1934, 
pp. 359 ff. 

Sundwall, in Alio, 1929, p. 230. This is now definitely proved by Sir Arthur Evans, L.c. 

4*Cf. A.J.A., XX XVII, 1933, pp. 275 ff. and fig. 6, and K. Kourouniotes, Das eleusinische Heilig- 

tum,” in Archiv fiir Religionswiss., XXXII, pp. 55 ff. and pl. I, figs. 1-2. 
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FESTIVALS OF RHODES 


Tue island of Rhodes was, during most of her history, too open to contacts of all 
kinds to have preserved many local traits in her civilization. It is true that at first 
sight the games give some promise of local personality —there is more color and 
human interest in many of the agonistic records and dedications, and the very 
names of the festivals, the Halieia, Tlepolemia, and Sminthia are more distinctive 
than those in most localities.' The details of the celebrations, however, differ only 
slightly from the established program of the mainland and of the other islands. 
In fact, in all the Rhodian records the only certain departure is the mention of the 
so-called irzoxafecia. The word occurs in an inscription recently published by 
Maiuri,’ and I interpret it as a special type of equestrian event. Maiuri considers it 
the name of a festival, possibly connected with the cult of Poseidon Hippios, and 
he compares the Hippokrateia, an Arcadian festival dedicated to the same god. I 
would connect it with the expression apyara Which is used by Thucydides® 
and Isocrates ‘ in the sense of entering horses or chariots for a contest. In Rhodes, 
the irzoxaéecia may have been a kind of preliminary horse-show or fair connected 
with all festivals, or it may refer only to the Dipanamia cycle,> the name with 
which it is coupled in the inscription. I would suggest as a possible parallel the horse- 
fairs with a religious background held in the Troad today, of which Professor 
Macurdy speaks in a discussion of the horse-taming Trojans. Such horse-fairs she 
considers survivals of old vou and festivals in which Poseidon Hippios was wor- 
shipped.® 

In spite of the seeming lack of originality in program, the festivals of Rhodes 
challenge interest because of the multiplicity of festival occasions and because of 
their close connection with the history of the locality. The festivals are virtually an 
index to the history of the island, and through them it is possible to outline the story 
of Rhodes from the earliest times to the destruction of the city in the second century 
A.D. 

The legendary period of the island is reflected in the Herakleia and Tlepolemia 
festivals. Tlepolemos, son of Herakles, was, according to Homer,’ the founder of 
the three cities of the island, Lindos, Ialysos, and Kamiros. The Tlepolemia festival 


1 The strictly local management of the festivals is indicated in a third century decree from Lindos: 
tai aipéoes yivwrrar év Aivdw iepéwy . . . Kal GAAwY Ta Kowa abrdv Awédiwv 
& kal & rots vouos yéypanra kali TOV & Aivdw of uh Kal mpdrepov 
XII, 1, 761). 

2 Annuario della Regia Scuola Archeologica di Atene e delle Missioni Italiane in Oriente, VIIL-IX, 
1925-6, pp. 320 ff. 

3 VI, 16. $353, D rod febyous). 

5T agree with Maiuri that the Dipanamia recorded in the important inscription of the temple of 
Apollo Erethimios (J.@. XII, 1, 730; cf. below p. 434), is not to be identified with the Halieia, the festival 
with which it is repeatedly mentioned in the inscription, but is rather to be regarded as a designation of 
festivals occurring within the cycle of the intercalary month Panamus B’. The Dipanamia is thus dis- 
tinct from the trieteric or penteteric cycles. For the identification of the Dipanamia with the Halieia, 
cf. Hiller von Gaertrigen, Hermes, XX1X pp. 16 ff., and Dittenberger, Sylloge*®, 724 (5). 

6 Troy and Paeonia, p. 68. Cf. Hasluck, Cyzicus, p. 104. 7 Tl. I, 653 ff.; ef. V, 627. 
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instituted in his honor is mentioned by Pindar in the Ode to Diagoras.' “* There was 
ordained for Tlepolemos the leader of the Tirynthian settlers, even as for a god, a 
procession of sheep for burnt sacrifice, and a contest of games.”’ The scholia * add the 
further details that Philozée, wife of Tlepolemos, established the games after the 
death of her husband in Troy, and that children contended at the festival for a 
wreath of white poplar. The games are mentioned in an inscription as late as the 
second century B.c.,* and are still preéminently festivals for the young. The inscrip- 
tion records only races for zaitées and é¢n8au. The men’s festival is apparently the 
Herakleia, a ceremony which is recorded in the same inscription, and is probably a 
survival of a ritual listed in some earlier records as Boxémia Oecodaicra.4 The name 
Boxomia suggests the strange worship of Herakles at Lindos, during which an ox was 
offered as sacrifice, while a priest stood aside and hurled imprecations upon the 
hero.’ The only games recorded in the later Herakleia are the men’s stadion and the 
heavy-armed race. Herakleia games are on the whole of comparatively rare occur- 
rence, and aside from the Rhodian festival the only Herakleia agon of any signifi- 
‘ance was celebrated at Thebes. There it is recorded as one of the oldest and most 
sacred of Boeotian institutions.°® 

To a very early period also can be assigned the festivals connected with the cults 
of Athena of Lindos, of Apollo Erethimios and of Artemis. Athena of Lindos was 
apparently the great divinity of the island until her worship was eclipsed by Helios 
at the close of the fifth century. It was in the temple of Athena Lindia that Pindar’s 
Ode to Diagoras was dedicated 7 in golden letters. The Athenaea festival connected 
with her worship was continued into later times, and a victor in a boxing match is 
commemorated in a first century B.c. inscription from Lindos.’ The emphasis on 
boxing is significant in a locality that sent Diagoras to Olympia. 

Apollo does not appear to have held so important a place in the earliest traditions 
of the island, but the festival of the Erethimia held in honor of Apollo Erethimios 
was probably in existence at a comparatively early period. The epithet Erethimios, 


1 Ol. VII, 76-80. 

2 Bockh ad Ol. VII, p. 164, v. 36; ef. scholia ad Lyc. 911 quoted in Pind. schol. (Drachmann), p. 
209. Some of the scholia (Béckh, p. 179: Drachmann, p. 209) refer the Tlepolemia to Helios, but cf. 
Sylloge*, 1067, where Tlepolemia and Halieia are recorded as distinct festivals. 

3 Sylloge *, 1067. 47.G. XII, 1, 791-804. 

5 Apd. [I, 5; Lactant., Inst. div., 1, 21, 31; cf. Conon 11 bei Plotinus, bibl. cod. 186; Philost., Imag. 2, 
24. The ceremony is said to have been instituted in memory of Herakles’ revenge upon a plowman of 
Lindos, who had refused his request for food. According to the legend Herakles killed and ate the oxen 
of the plowman, and the curses which were heaped upon him only added to his enjoyment. Wherefore 
to this day, when the Rhodians sacrifice to Herakles, they do it with curses. Cf. Hesychius under 
tiv Ovaiav. Nilsson (Gr. Feste, p. 279) thinks that Boxéma is connected 
with Dionysos, because of its connection in one instance with a phrase that seems to imply the Diony- 
siac trieteric celebration (J.G@. XII, 1, 804-76 Qevdaicvov éros. Cf. below p. 434). There seems to be no reason 
however why the Herakleia also could not have fallen in the trieteric cycle. Maiuri (/.c.) contends that 
we cannot maintain on the basis of only one clear reference to a Dionysiac trieteric festival (7.G. XII, 1, 
155, 49-51) that the rpcernpis includes only Dionysiac celebrations. 

6 In other localities Herakleia festivals were of later foundation, and seem not to have been public 
festivals in any sense, but gymnastic agones connected with local gvymnasia. Herakles was often asso- 
ciated with Hermes as patron of such gymnasia. Cf. my * Festivals of Euboea,” A.J.A. XX XIII, 1929, 
p. 389. 

7 Gorgon, Fr. 3. Cf. Béckh, Scholia Pind, Ol. VII, p. 157. 8 7.G. XII, 1, 842. 
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protector against mildew, was, according to Hesychius, applied to Apollo by the 
Lycians, and may have been passed on to Rhodes by them. The festival of the 
Erethimia, which no doubt corresponded to the Roman Robigalia, was held near 
Kamiros, and was important enough in the first century B.c. to be referred to with- 
out further description as the ravjyupis in a catalogue of Rhodian festivals from the 
vicinity of Kamiros.! According to this catalogue, the Erethimia was a trieteric 
festival, the performance of which was apparently interrupted in 107,6 B.c.,and 
revived after the Mithridatic war in 88 B.c. 

Artemis appears to have been worshipped at Lindos,’ and elsewhere, and the 
Artemitia festival is mentioned with the Erethimia in the list from Kamiros. Artemis 
festivals are of rare occurrence on the mainland, and only at Sparta and Euboea have 
I found games of any significance.’ It is possible that the Artemitia in the Kamiros 
list was identical with the ceremonies described by Porphyry under the name of 
Kronia, in which a human victim was offered as sacrifice to Kronos in front of the 
statue of Artemis Aristoboule outside the gates of the city. 

For the period of Persian domination there is no record in the games, but the 
political history of Rhodes during the Peloponnesian war is reflected in various 
festivals. To the period of Athenian control belong no doubt the Dionysia and Lenaea 
celebrations. That Dionysiac games were celebrated at Rhodes in the late fourth 
century is established by Diodorus.’ who relates that the Rhodians, following the 
Athenian example, used the Dionysia for the award of arms in the theatre to the 
sons of citizens slain during the siege of Demetrios. Tripods, it appears, were the 
prizes for the contests.6 The games are recorded in inscriptions as late as the first 
century B.c., but by that time the name was changed to ’Adefavipeca cai Avoviora.’ 
A trieteric Baccheia mentioned in an inscription of the second century B.c.,° seems 
to have been distinct from the Dionysia, but it may have been a later name for the 
earlier celebration.’ 

The Lenaea festival is mentioned only once in Rhodian documents of the first 
century, B.c., and appears to have been a dramatic agon under the management of a 
Dionysiae guild.'° The festival differs from other dramatic celebrations in that it 
seems to have been a contest between individual Rhodian ¢idai. According to the 
inscription the actor is assigned (véuec@ac) to a didn by the state, and in the case of 
the old drama, the iy thus takes the place of the poet, and becomes the choregus of 
the production." The main part of the inscription contains a list of actors and 
dramatists, and plays with which they were victorious. Sophokles is the dramatist 


1 Thid., 730. 2 Thid., 784 and 786. Cf. Torr, Rhodes in Ancient Times, p. 77. 
3 Cf. Festivals of Euboea,” /.c., pp. 386 ff.; Festivals of the Mainland, Pough., N. Y., pp. 77 ff. 
4 De abst. 2, 54. Cf. Nilsson, op. cit., p. 38. 5 XX, 84. 

Arist. Rhet., p. 399. 1,57, 71. 8 Tbid., 155, 1, 49. 


° Other Dionysiac festivals were the Pankladia and the Sminthia. The Pankladia is described by 
Hesychius as a festival at which vines were trimmed. The Sminthia at Lindos, described by Philom- 
nestus in his book xept rav év ‘Podq TuwSewv (Athen. 10, p. 445A), appears to have been dedicated not to 
Apollo but to Dionysos as the destroyer of mice (Cf. 7.G. XII, 1, 762; Nilsson, op. cit., p. 307). 

0 T.G, XII, 1, 125a. Cf. Kaibel in Hermes XXII, 268. 

1 Elsewhere the cost of the production was defrayed by voluntary contribution, by taxes on the 
property of wealthy citizens as in Coreyra (J.G. IX, 1, 694), or by taxes on registrants who failed to 
appear at the contests as in Lebadea (B.C.H. XXX, 1906, pp. 469-481). 
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recorded most clearly, and the document is significant as being the only testimony 
to the fact that the tragedies of Sophokles were produced to any extent after the 
fourth century. One play, clearly recorded in the list, entitled “The Iberians,”’ may 
be one of the twenty-four unknown Sophoklean or Pseudosophoklean dramas.! 
In fact, Kaibel ° considers that the Iberians, together with the three other dramas 
less clearly recorded, may have been a Sophoklean tetralogy, and, if so, would be the 
first tetralogy by Sophokles about which we are informed. 

The alliance with Sparta at the end of the Peloponnesian war possibly explains 
the presence of a Dioskoureia festival in the island.’ One might expect from the 
legendary fame of the Dioskouroi as horse-tamers and boxers that many festivals 
would be established in their honor. The fact is that a Dioskoureia festival with 
contests occurs only in Sparta and Rhodes. A feature of the celebration at Sparta 
appears to have been an armed dance. 

The closing vears of the Peloponnesian war also mark the foundation of the 
capital city of Rhodes, established and peopled in 408 B.c. from the three ancient 
Homeric cities. In this capital was established the greatest of all Rhodian festivals, 
the Halieia, dedicated to the great Rhodian divinity, Helios. The games were prob- 
ably instituted shortly after the foundation of the city, but we do not meet them in 
inscriptions until the close of the fourth century.‘ They are mentioned most fre- 
quently in the second and first centuries B.c., and at this time were probably elabo- 
rated and celebrated with special splendor every four years. The lesser annual cele- 
bration was no doubt continued, and both greater and lesser games are referred to in 
an inscription of the second century B.c.° The expression ‘AXiea ra rebevra 
occurring in another inscription of approximately the same date,‘ may refer to the 
initial celebration of the greater Halieia, and victory in this first celebration is re- 
corded as a signal honor. The games were celebrated around the temple of the sun? 
and horse- and chariot-racing seem to have been the distinctive form of competition.* 
This is in keeping with the character of the worship of Helios described in Festus.° 
where it is stated that every vear a quadriga is thrown into the sea in honor of the 
sun god.'° That there were musical competitions is evidenced by the mention of the 

1 Other possible Sophoklean works mentioned are the {IImA\éa, the ’Odvecé(a varvduevov], and the satyr 
drama 

2 Hermes, l.c. Cf., however, the mention of the Sophoklean tetralogy, Telephea, in the recently dis- 
covered inscription from Aexone, J.//.S. LI, 1931 p. 218 f.; LIIT, 1933, p. 219 f. 

3 Sylloge *, 1067. 

‘In an inscription dated by the mention of Nikokles, citharode, who appears to be the father of the 
famous citharode Aristokles, friend of Antigonos Gonatas. Kéhler dates it ca. 310 B.c. Cf. Rhein. Mus. 
pp. 297 ff. Sylloge , 1067. l, 75b. 

7Xen. Eph. V, 11, 2 -Scriptores Erotici, ed. Didot. 

8 Three types of chariot racing are mentioned in the inscriptions of the Halieia—the cuvrwpik, apuare 
rwrxg, and [&pualre rereiw (1.G. XII, 1, 1039, 75b, 935b). There is record also of some of the regular gym- 
nastic contests — boys’ wrestling, men’s pentathlon, and men’s torch race (ibid., 73a, 73b; Sylloge®, 
1067). S.v. Octobe 

10 Torr (op. cit., pp. 73 ff.) points out that the same custom prevailed in Illyricum, but was there de- 
voted to Poseidon Hippios. He thinks it probable that the custom may have arisen from some blending 
of the two worships. The worship of Poseidon Hippios was known at Lindos and Rhodes (J.G. XII, 1, 
809, 835, 786), and Poseidonia referred to in Sylloge *, 1067, may be the festival connected with this 


cult. Nilsson however (op. cit., pp. 83 ff.) connects the Poseidonia with the cult of Poseidon Phytalmios 


at Rhodes (J.G. XII, 1, 905). 
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performance of the citharode Nikokles.' Contrary to the custom at most games, 
women apparently were enlisted among the contestants, and a woman named 
Pedias received a crown for victory in the chariot race.2 The games were important 
enough to be recorded with the Pythia, Isthmia, and Nemea,* and attracted atten- 
tion from distant lands. The great athlete, M. Aurelius Asclepiades, is known to have 
competed in them, and envoys were sent from the neighboring states and from the 
kings of Pergamon.‘ 

The later periods of Rhodian history, particularly the Roman epoch, are repre- 
sented in the festivals. The earlier Dionysia® was elaborated during the Hellenistic 
period into the ‘AXefavépeca kai Acoviova and in the later time was apparently chiefly 
dramatic. In the Roman period, Rhodes’ support of Rome during the Mithridatic 
war is marked by the cessation of the Erethimia, the state festival of Apollo, and by 
the renewal of the games, probably with greater splendor, in the vears 88 7 B.c.7 
In the Civil War, the sympathy with Caesar is indicated in an agonistic dedication, 
in which the victor is hailed as one who had acted as envoy to Caesar and to Domi- 
tius Calvinus.’ Of the Romaea festival instituted in Roman times we know nothing 
beyond the fact that it was presided over by a gymnasiarch.? 

In thus reflecting the various stages of the history of the island, the agones of 
Rhodes resemble those of Delos more than any other locality, but unlike the Delian 
festivals, they are strongly Doric in character. Many of the games, such as the Hera- 
kleia, are purely gymnastic, and where musical contests appear, they can usually be 
attributed to Attic influence. The resemblance to Spartan festivals is another Doric 
touch — the occurrence of the Dioskoureia and Artemisia festivals, and the participa- 
tion of women in chariot-racing. 

Aside from these Doric features, the programs of the festivals offer but little local 
variety, and the conservatism that I have noted in local celebrations elsewhere is 
maintained for the most part in Rhodes. There is, however, a note of pride in many 
of the records that I have not observed elsewhere, which may be due to a feeling of 
reverence engendered by the greater antiquity of many of the games. In the lists, 
victories in the local games are classified along with victories at the great Panhellenic 
celebrations. The honorary epigrams are more detailed and written with deeper 
feeling. One to Kallistratos is typical of the rest.'° “* Kallistratos, Poseidon himself 
must have guided your chariot, and brought proud victory to your immortal team — 
adding honor to a well-honored name, reflecting glory on vour father’s house, and 
gladdening Rhodes, your island home.’ From indications like these, and from the 
many opportunities for local competition, we can understand something of the spirit 
and training that sent Diagoras to Olympia. 


IRENE RiInGwoop ARNOLD 
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1 Cf. above, p. 435, n. 4. 2 Ath. Mitt. XXV, p. 107. 1, Wa, 
* Appian, de reb. Maced. X1. 5 Cf. above, p. 434. 
6 XII, 1, 71—rpaywiois. [bhid., 730. 8 Tbid., 57. 


°7.G. XII, 1, 46, 2. For date of Romaea cf. Holleaux, Rev. Phil. XVII, 1893, p. 172. He calls the 
Romaea a biennial celebration. Hiller von Gaertringen (7.G. XII, 1, p. 107) calls it quinquennial on the 
basis of 7.G. XII, 1, 730. '® Paraphrased from I.G, XII, 1, 842. 
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\ PRELIMINARY STUDY OF LATE ITALIAN SIGILLATA 


Very little attention has vet been paid to the great quantity of late Italian terra 
sigillata which falls in the latter half of the first century a.p. and which is found 
generously distributed over certain parts of the Roman world. The principal names 
associated with this declining period are: L. Rasinius Pisanus, Sex. M(_) Fes(_), 
Sex. Mu( ) ) and C. P( ) Pe( The evidence points compellingly toward 
locating the shops of this quartette elsewhere than at Arezzo, although the exact 
locations (not necessarily the same) are not vet known. It is thus not strictly correct 
to speak of them as “ Arretine” potters. 

Déchelette ' illustrated four vases of this epoch from Rome and republished one 
from Camelon; ? Walters added a few more, * and Tina Campanile published a larger 
and more important group of thirty-one from Rome and Talamone near Orbetello. 
Other than these I know of none, although the signatures listed in the Corpus imply 
that there must be large numbers available. It is therefore appropriate to add to the 
above named publications a number of these late vases, mostly in the University 
Museum, Philadelphia, but including also one specimen from the same Museum’s 
excavations at Minturnae and one from the National Museum, Washington.° If the 
vases herewith figured and those of Déchelette, Walters and Campanile are all con- 
sidered together as a unit of fifty odd, certain general characteristics of the ware 
will emerge, and certain conclusions as to its relations with classic Arretine and 
transitional Gaulish fabries will be possible. 

First, as regards the new material, the University Museum fragments are al- 
legedly from Orvieto. This account may not be literally true in each case, but for 
our purposes it is safe and sufficient to assume a provenance in ‘Tuscany. The Wash- 
ington sherd comes from Chiusi. Fig. 1 is signed on the exterior twice, 5.M.F. in a 
crescent; Fig. 2 is signed on the exterior twice, 5.M.F. in planta pedis. In both cases 
the letters are intaglio and retrograde, i.e., the signature stamps were originally 
intended for interior signatures in raised letters of the ordinary sort. Fig. 3 is signed 
on the interior, 5.M.P. in a crescent: a stamp from Minturnae, Sex. Mu( ) Pi(__ +) 
in planta pedis intaglio and retrograde on the exterior of a decorated bowl, suggests 
that its expansion may be Sex. Mu/(rri) Pi(sani). None of the remaining sherds carry 
signatures. 

Very close to Fig. 1 is an unpublished fragment also by 5.M.F. in the Niessen 

t Les Vases céramiques ornés de la Gaule romaine (hereafter cited as Déchelette or Déch.), I, pp. 
113-116. 

? Anderson, **Roman Camp at Camelon near Falkirk, Sterlingshire,” in Proc. Soc. Antig. Scot. 
XXXV, 1901, pp. 380-396. 

3 British Museum Catalogue of Roman Pottery (hereafter abbreviated as B.M. Cat. or Walters), pp. 
38-40. 

* Not. d. Scav., 1919, pp. 264-275 (hereafter abbreviated as Campanile). 

’ My sincere thanks for many courtesies in their official capacities are owed to Mrs. Edith H. 
Dohan, Messrs. H. H. F. Jayne, Jotham Johnson, N. M. Judd, and F. J. Setzler. From the University 
Museum: our figs. 1-16 (all Inv. No. MS 4877); from Minturnae: fig. 17; from Washington: fig. 18 
(Inv. No. 101,759). For the line-drawings of vases I am indebted to the patience and courtesy of Mrs. 
Elizabeth S. Laverty. 
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Fig. 1.—Late Irauian Bown at PHILADELPHIA, SIGNED S.M.F. 


Fig. 3.—Late Irauian Bown at PHILADELPHIA, SIGNE 
S.M.P. 


Fic. 4.—Late Bow at UNSIGNED 


Fic. 5.— Detain or Fig. + 
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Collection at Kéln, of which I owe a photograph to the kindness of Dr. Oxé. It is of 
the same hemispherical form (Dragendorff 37) and is similarly divided into zones 
(in this case three) separated by the same wavy lines, in the lowest of which appears 
the same wingéd figure (Amor), human face and bird. Rosettes of the same tech- 
nique are composed of dots differently arranged. By the same potter is the fragment 
illustrated in Déchelette, Fig. 75, but the style is different. I know of no other deco- 
rated vases by him, and of none by 58.M.P. except the one mentioned above. 

Of the same general school is the work of L. Rasinius Pisanus, not illustrated by 
any signed piece in our present group, but figured by Déchelette (Fig. 74): Walters 
(Pl. IX); Campanile (Figs. 4, 5). Finally, Déchelette’s Fig. 76 is signed VO 
NONI “en forme de croissant. Lecture douteuse.” 


Although it may seem rash to undertake even a tentative glance at such a large 
category of Roman ware on the basis of this handful of specimens, examination 
reveals certain characteristics possessed by two or more of the published examples 
which are in sharp contrast to the characteristics of contemporary Gaulish ware or 
of classic Arretine fabrics or both. 

1. For instance, the most casual glance will note the shapes, which most easily fit 
into the classification of Gaulish ware, Forms 29 and 37. The former outnumber the 
latter heavily, a possible 47 ! against a possible 5,’ and while the proportion may not 
represent an accurate cross-section of the relative production in antiquity, the 
figures are at least suggestive. All the signatures of Rasinius Pisanus, one of S.M.F. 
and one of S.M.P. are on Form 29, while $.M.F. appears on four of Form 37 (inelud- 


ing the Niessen fragment and Campanile’s fig. 10), and the dubious VO . . . NONI 
appears on a hemispherical bowl. 


2. Similarly there was an overwhelming prejudice in favor of flaring rims, more or 
less in the Gaulish manner, though exaggerated and sometimes differently deco- 
rated, as follows: rouletted —our 18, Campanile 6, 13, 18a, 19b, 21, 22, 257, 27, 28b, 
Déchelette 742, 76 (VO .. . NONI), Walters L 138; with mouldings — our 6; with 
toolings like hammered metal work — our 4; indeterminate — our 8, 11. Vertical rims 
are found on our 15 (Form 37) and Déchelette 78 (Form 377). The unique moulded 
and tooled rims are not found on Gaulish work or in classic Italian models, but of 
course the rouletting—generally finely and delicately done—is a_ distinguish- 
ing characteristic of Gaulish Form 29. The rim of Déchelette 76 is so unusual, 
especially in combination with the hemispherical body of this bow], that it sug- 
gests Form 27, attested for the Augustan Arretine manufacturers and excessively 
popular in Gaul.* How great a change from previous Italian conventions is in- 
volved in the flaring rim is evident from a glance at those shown by Oxé,‘ for the 
late Italian forms, especially the rouletted examples, are influenced from Gaul. As 

1 Our figs. 2-14, 16-18; Campanile 4, 5, 7, 8, 117, 12, 13, 147, 157, 167, 177, 18, 19, 207, 21, 22, 24, 
25?, 262, 27, 29a-g; Déchelette 74, 75, 77; Walters L 138, L 155. (Our—followed by a numeral —refers 
throughout the text to the figure illustrated here). 

* Our 1, 15; Campanile 10; Déchelette 76, 78?. 

Oswald and Pryce, Terra Sigillata (hereafter abbreviated as O-P), pl. XLIX. 

4 Arretinische Reliefyefasse vom Rhein (hereafter abbreviated as Arret.). 

5 Rouletting, however, was common enough in Italy, and furthermore early Gaulish bowls of Form 29 
do not necessarily include the rouletted rim in its most characteristic form; contrast Oxé, Friihgallische 
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for the rims of Form 37, it seems that they did not flare in the same way if at 
all.! 

3. A special type of low foot-stand, concave on the under side with a small jog 
leading into the under side of the bow] is illustrated by our 1? and 3, Campanile 4, 
5, 142, Déchelette 74, Walters L 138. There may be more than one jog (Déchelette 
74). Several of these are signed by L. Rasinius Pisanus and are of Form 29. A fre- 
quent accompaniment of this foot is a shallow groove underneath, e.g., our 3, Cam- 
panile 4, 5. The whole composition is precisely that of the Flavian version of Form 
29 by Jucundus.’ In Italy on plain bowls, the same tendency is visible, e.g., Mem- 
oirs ® Nos. 60, 61 (Gali), 83 (C. Mar), 124 (L. Rasin Pisa), 157, 158 (Umbr and Um?), 
175. 177 (both illegible), and unpublished signatures at Columbia University of Gali, 
Galli, T. Muna() and Lux. All except the last are in planta pedis. The foot-shape 
has probably a fairly distinct chronological significance on these plain Italian vases, 
but its connections have not vet been worked out. The present point is that in both 
Gaul and Italy there is precedent for the feet of Pisanus’ decorated bowls. It should 
be noticed, on the other hand, that classic Arretine decorated bowls generally were 
supported by a comparatively high columnar foot, as is frequently illustrated. 

4. A plain bevelled band sometimes stands between the decoration and the foot- 
stand. It is not always plainly marked in reproductions, but it is quite apparent on 
our 1, 3, Campanile 4, 5, Déchelette 74, 75, Walters L 138? Sometimes it is separated 
by a moulding from the decorated area, as in the last two examples and some others 
more questionable. An interesting parallel to the bevelled band (without moulding) 
is seen in Oxé, Arret. XIII, 58, which is attributed to the provincial factory of Ateius, 
but which is certainly very close to the Italian tradition and may even be a fore- 
runner of the present late Italian group.* 

At several points shape and decoration unite to form the same problem, especially 
at the carination of Form 29, which shows a variety of treatments. 

A. A broad, slightly convex band set off by mouldings: our 2, Campanile 13, 29a. 
Compare with these Oxé, -Arret. XIII, 58 just mentioned. Déchelette, fig. 76 seems to 
have a somewhat similar arrangement but the shape itself is different. 

B. A narrow distinct convex band actually forming the carination, without the 
foregoing mouldings: our 7, 12, 18. Oxé, Arret. XV, 71 (P. Cornelius) is an earlier 
Arretine example of this style. 

C. A single moulding at a more or less sharply marked carination: our 4, 5, Cam- 
panile 6, 12; Déchelette 78. 

D. A shallow groove between two shallow lips: our 16. This is the only one of its 
kind in our material, but it is closely related to the following. (In decoration it is also 
unique in this group.) 

Reliefyefdsse vom Rhein (hereafter abbreviated as Friihgall.), pl. VI, 24 with ibid. VIL, 30; XIII, 56, ete. 
Convenient evidence is assembled chronologically by O-P, pl. IIL. The evidence of rims of real Arretine 
bowls suggesting Form 29 is not very satisfactory. 

1 The bell-rims of the earlier hemispherical bowls from both Italy and Gaul are liberally shown in 
Oxé’s two publications. 

2Q-P, pl. III, 3 after Knorr, Die verzierten Terra-Sigillata-Gefasse von Rottweil, 1907, pl. IL, 2. 

3 Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, VIL, 1929, pp. 177-219 (abbreviated as Memoirs 
hereafter). ‘ For other similarities, see below. 
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E. A shallow groove above a low lip which carries over the carination: our 8, 17, 


18, Campanile 3?, 19. 


F. A sharp curve without mouldings or other relief: our 3, 11, 14. Campanile 9, 
Déchelette 74?, Walters L 138. 


Fic. 16.—Late Irauian Bow. at Fic. 17.—Late Irauian Bow at 
WasHINGTON, UNsIGNED. From 
CHIUsI 


G. A sharp angular carination: our 10, Walters L 155. 
Reproductions are in general unsatisfactory on the details of the carination, and 


the foregoing classi- 
fications would be 
materially increased 
by more specific data. 
It is significant that 
in no case is any cen- 
tral moulding rou- 
letted, as so often 
happened earlier in 
both Italy and Gaul,! 
and that the rows of 
small dots regularly 
included in earlier ex- 
amples are consist- 
ently omitted. 
Turning now to the 
decoration, there are 
again several charac- 


Fic. 18.— Late Irattan From MINTURNAE, UNSIGNED 


teristics which distinguish late Italian sigillata from other classes. 


6. The predominance of Form 29 makes natural an arrangement in two or more 


horizontal friezes, but this is regularly extended to Form 37 also. The single band 


1 Oxé, Arret. 51, 52, XIII, 60; Friihgall. V, 16-21, ete. 
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comprising the whole decorated area of Arretine bowls has passed out of favor and 
has not yet been reintroduced in its later Gaulish forms of free style, metope and 
medallion decoration, and the like. 

7. Paucity of invention and imagination is shown by the multiple repetition of 
the same stamp, human or otherwise. The signed vases of Pisanus are all good ex- 
amples of this, and in a different way our 1, 2, 3 of S.M.F. and S5.M.P. are also. 
Neither Arretine ware nor Gaulish ware has anything to correspond closely to this. 
The nearest parallel is the repetition of purely decorative elements like the nautilus, 
godroons, etc. 

8. Closely related to the foregoing characteristic is the almost complete lack of 
composition of figure subjects. The Marsyvas bow] (Campanile, fig. 8) is exceptional, 
and perhaps our 12 and 13 show some lingering memory of the time when figures were 
related to each other, but ordinarily there is no grouping. Repetition of the same 
figure complete in itself (like the rim ornaments on Arretine plates) or alternation 
of two or three heterogeneous elements is the rule. Good taste had so far miscarried 
that in the latter case a human figure alternates with vegetation or pure ornament 
(e.g., our 18, Walters L 138), and any sense of scale or proportion, even between 
human figures, is quite lost (e.g., our 1, 14, ete.). 

9. Human figures are in general small. This is the natural result of their use on 
Form 29 and would scarcely call for comment were it not for the exceptions of our 12, 
13, 14, which are rather oversize. At the same time, late Italian figures do not reach 
the almost microscopic proportions of some first century Gaulish subjects which are 
fitted into small medallions. 

10. All decoration is made from crude dies. Exceptions to this statement are rare 
and hardly convincing. The Neo-Attic finesse of Cerdo M. Perenni is absolutely un- 
known to Rasinius Pisanus, who contrasts unfavorably with contemporary Gaulish 
potters as well. Although our 9 shows a treatment of muscles and drapery which 
implies that new dies might give satisfactory results, the average is represented by 
such unintelligible smudges as figs. 7, 10, 13, ete. 

11. In the upper frieze of Form 29 the arcade was a favored motive. Contrary to 
the principle enunciated by Hermet,' this decoration was really common and ap- 
pears in one form or another in perhaps twelve instances of those under considera- 
tion, but in only one instance on the lower frieze (our 10).2 The areade is composed 
of a pinnate arch resting on pillars (e.g., our 8) or of concentric semicircular mould- 
ings resting on some other element (e.g., our 7, Campanile 29g). 

A. The repeated arch calls for a repeated figure or design under it. Our 7 is an 
example of repeated composition and Déchelette 77 and 78 are repeated figures. 

B. Variation within narrow limits was also favored: Rasinius Pisanus practiced 
alternation of figures (not areaded) in Campanile, fig. 5 (upper zone) and 6 (lower 
zone), Which seems a less unimaginative procedure than the unbroken sequence of a 
single figure or composition like those just mentioned. 

C. These alternated figures are found under pinnate arches such as our 8, Cam- 

1 La Graufesenque (hereafter abbreviated as Hermet), p. 91, “Cette partie des vases carénées est trop 
étroite pour que cette ornement puisse s'y developper aisement.”” Hermet knows of only one instance 


from La Graufesenque, his pl. 53, 22. ? Our 15 is the only certain example on Form 37. 
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panile 18b, and Walters L 138, while repeated figures are not (with the exception of 
Déchelette 77). 

D. Pinnate arches regularly rest upon columnar supports, and it is generally true 
that other forms of arches rest on supports less accurate structurally or upon noth- 
ing at all (e.g., our 1, 3, 7 and 10 contrasted with our 8; but our 15 and Walters L 
155 are exceptions). 

E. As has been hinted above, arches of mouldings, ete. like our 7 regularly have 
repeated, as opposed to alternated, decoration under them. 

F. The foregoing observations, when taken in consideration of Oxé, Arret. LIV, 
252, show that pinnate arches supported on columns and covering alternated figures 
or designs are closer to classic Arretine feeling than arches of mouldings supported on 
lions’ heads or the like and covering repeated figures or designs. The presumption is 
that they are therefore earlier, and hence that Rasinius Pisanus, an exponent of the 
former school, is earlier than Sex. M. F., an exponent of repetition. 

12. The complement of the arcaded upper frieze of Form 29 is the general absence 
of the common Gaulish scroll. It may have been present on the upper zone of our 2, 
and our 16 is, of course, a clear though exceedingly simple example in both zones, 
but these stray instances only prove the rule that the scroll was systematically 
eschewed. The simplicity of our scroll and its entire omission of terminal leaves are 
in such violent contrast with the complicated scrolls of Gaul that only the most re- 
mote influence from this quarter can be descried. It is much more probable that 
either this scroll was introduced from some non-ceramic model altogether or else 
that it harks back through an obscure tradition to such work as Oxé, Arret. XIIT, 57, 
59, 259 (Ateius? and M. Perennius Bargathes).' 

13. We have already alluded to the use of human figures: it may be here added 
that genre representations are especially characteristic of Rasinius Pisanus. But 
animals are also used sparingly: dogs: our 3, Campanile 12?, 29e?; lions: our 15: 
birds: our 1, 4, 6, 7, Campanile 3; goat: our 9; sea-horse: Campanile, fig. 22. As on 
Arretine ware, horses may appear as part of a chariot group (Campanile, fig. 21), but 
not otherwise. Late Italian potters were evidently uninspired by the earlier scenes of 
boar-hunts or by the contemporary Gaulish use of rabbits—indeed, Roman and 
Gallo-Roman potters in general seem to have made less use of animals than might 
have been expected.’ 

There are certain aspects of decoration on these late Italian vases which are char- 
acteristically Gaulish. The scroll on our 16, for what it is worth, has already been 
mentioned and other motives may be added. 

14. Most striking is the panel decoration of wavy lines with diagonals forming 
corner triangles shown by our 4, 11, 17, Campanile 11, 12, 29b, 29e; and Déchelette 
describes a similar vase by Rasinius Pisanus.* It is usual, though not invariable, for 
intersections of horizontal and vertical lines to be marked by a rosette. The diago- 
nals themselves are wavy, corded or saw-toothed and are thick and clumsy, unlike 

' Scrolls are not uncommon on Arretine ware; cf. Arre?. XV, 65 for one type and 60 (with refer- 
ences) for a more naturalistic variety. 

2? Campanile’s figs. 3 and 6 should be added for Pisanus’ use of the conventionalized goats’ heads. 


This was an Arretine motive, Chase, The Loeb Collection of Arretine Pottery (hereafter abbreviated as 


Loeb), XIV, 474. a p. 115. 
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the usual neat Gaulish draughtsmanship. In Gaul, decoration of this type is espe- 
cially characteristic of the Flavian period.! 

15. In addition to interior diagonal lines, Campanile 29b shows interior parallel 
vertical lines. Something of the sort appears at Pompeii by Mommo,? and is fre- 
quently illustrated by Knorr,’ 7 Jahrh., but I have not noticed anything quite as 
violent in conception as the late Italian fragment, i.e., with diagonal and vertical 
lines both in the same panel. 

16. Related to this use of diagonal wavy lines is their use on our 1. Here they oc- 
cur singly and in pairs, forming triangles with apex above or below, while the func- 
tion of the usual wavy lines separating panels has been usurped by an arrow. That 
this is a degeneration from the practice represented by our 4, 11, 17 is clear for a 
number of reasons, of which the most obvious is the later shape of the vase. 

17. The “divided metope” appears on our 17 and possibly among Campanile’s 
examples. In Gaul its first appearance is assigned to the principate of Vespasian, 
though its greater popularity fell under Domitian and later.‘ 

18. Imbricated leaves or “arrowheads” are the frequent concomitant of Gaulish 
panel and scroll decoration. Their execution is usually neat enough and they are 
arranged with some care. On late Italian ware, on the other hand, these “arrow- 
heads” have degenerated into large coarse triangles which are entirely meaningless. 
Such are our + 5 and Campanile 11, and probably Déchelette’s example described 
on his p. 115. Even farther from the original model are Campanile’s figs. 12, 29b and 
29e, where chevrons, rosettes and balls are used as space-fillers.’ 

19. Gaulish potters were fond of a festooned composition in both friezes of their 
Form 29. This is a common decoration at Pompeii,’ but it had a long history.’ 
Vespasianic Gaulish festoons might be either unadorned semi-circular mouldings. 
sometimes compounded, or leafy, and, of course, a festoon may really be only an arch 
reversed. On the late Italian sigillata there is one leafy festoon (Campanile, fig. 22), 
but most of them are of the other kinds (our 4, 11, Campanile 6, 12, 24-26), and the 
inference is that as plain arches are later than pinnate, so plain festoons follow the 
leafy. To fill the hollow of the festoon with a small figure as in Campanile, fig. 22 was 
in Gaul “more particularly characteristic of the Flavian period,’’’ but in Italy it may 
perhaps be earlier. Our 4, 11, Campanile 24-26, however, can hardly be pre-Flavian. 

20. Closely related is the design on our 6, the result of turning upside down the 
spiral usually set in the hollow of a festoon. Chronologically this belongs with or 
immediately following the foregoing. 

21. Ovolos are occasionally used: our 1?, 5, 11, 15, Campanile 6. The rule seems 
to be that they accompany vases which have other definitely late characteristics of 


'O-P, p. 71; Hermet,. pp. 107 f. 

> Atkinson, J.R.S. IV, 1914, pp. 27-64 (hereafter abbreviated as Atkinson), No. 60. 

‘ Terra-Sigillata des ersten Jahrhunderts (hereafter abbreviated 1 Jahrh.). 1Q-P, p. 75. 

» Chevrons with apex downward “representing vegetation” are found at Rottenburg and Rottweil 
(Die verzierten Terra Sigillata Gefdsse von Rottenburg-Sumelocenna, pl. I, 5, 8) and are assigned to the 
school of Natalis, a south Gaulish potter working far into Trajan’s principate, by Knorr, J. Jahrh., 
pp. 64 f. with numerous references. 

6 Atkinson, e.g., nos. 27-29 by Vitalis. 7Q-P, p. 70. 8 Q-P, p. 70. 

® This need not apply strictly to Rasinius Pisanus in spite of his plain festoons on Campanile 6. 
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shape or decoration. Our 5, 15, Campanile 6 do not include any pendant element, 
which is an unusual omission in both Arretine and Gaulish work, and, in general, 
the forms of the ovolos are not those of either Arretium or Gaul. In Gaul the ovolo 
is never found on Form 29, although it is regular on even the earliest Form 37. 

To catalogue the individual dies used on the sherds at our disposal is unnecessary, 
since identities are usually apparent on inspection. However, it is possible to at- 
tempt a chronological series on stylistic and other grounds. Although the precise 
relation of all the following classes to each other is not vet clear, a general progres- 
sion may be observed. 
I. Earlier Series 

A. Our 9. On the ground of technique, this may slightly precede all the others. 

B. Campanile 4, 8. These are stylistically very close to each other and both are 
probably by Rasinius Pisanus. 

C. Our 8, Campanile 5, Déchelette 74, Walters L 138. These show repetition of 
more than one figure. Campanile, fig. 5, in its upper register, inclines to a later 


scheme (see ** A”’ below) but the goat’s head in the lower register gives it connections 
with the previous group. Our sherd 8 should be assigned to Rasinius Pisanus on styI- 
istic grounds. 

D. Our 18, Campanile 7, 13, 15, 16, 17, 18a, 18b, 20. These show the same use of 
more than one figure repeated in registers and are close to the preceding group. 
Some or all of them are attributable to Pisanus. 


II. Transitional Series 


A. Campanile, fig. 5, Déchelette 77. The former has already been included under 


~~ 


“CC” above, as showing alternating figures. Déchelette, fig. 77, in spite of its form of 
arcade, shows a repeated single figure and thus foreshadows future developments. 
In these two we also meet the ovolo for the first time. 

B. Our 7; Campanile 19, our 10: Walters L 155; Campanile 21, 22. This hetero- 
geneous transitional group looks both forward and backward with various charac- 
teristics which appear elsewhere in purer form. 

C. Déchelette I, p. 115 (described), Campanile, fig. 12. These two have in com- 
mon “une disposition ornementale des vases de la Gaule, trés grossi¢érement imitée,” 
while the former is signed by Pisanus and the latter recalls our 7 and Campanile 13. 
This is the first appearance of characteristically Gaulish decoration. 

III. Later Series 

A. Our 3. This shows the first use of animals in the Gaulish manner and a charac- 
teristically late use of a moulded arch. 

B. Our 4 5, 6,11, 17, Campanile 11, 25, 26, 27, 29b, 29e, 29d. Perhaps our 16 also 
belongs here. 

C. Campanile, figs. 29e, 29f, 29g. This class is hardly distinct from the preceding. 

D. Our 1, Campanile 10; our 2, Campanile 29a, Déchelette 75, 78. Various unities 


1 The amphora is found on Perennius’ work, Loeb, XX, 220; also Chase, Catalogue of Arretine Pottery 


in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, XXVIII, 126. 
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of shape, signature and decoration make this group a unit; note especially the mould- 
ings of our 2 and Campanile 29a.! 

E. Our 15, which is difficult to place precisely but which is close to the end of the 
series.” 

This grouping still leaves several fragments unclassified, viz., our 12, 13, 14, 
Campanile 14, 23, 28, Déchelette 76, and perhaps for the moment it is safer not to 
attempt any very definite discussion. However, in spite of the crudity of execution 
and the absence of parallels, certain characteristics may be recorded. 

Our 12, 13, 14 apparently belong in the same class, and perhaps Déchelette 76 
belongs with them.* The size and style of the figures is diiferent from those of the 
foregoing examples, and their inspiration seems drawn from a different source, 
which is neither Gaulish nor classic Arretine.t The most plausible explanation of 
our present data lies in assuming that under Nero (?) Hellenized slaves were still 
being drawn into the Italian ceramic industry and that they continued to inject 
into it a remnant of fresh Greek influence. This shows most clearly in our 12; 
13 and 14 are so crude that one is tempted to see a western hand mangling eastern 
originals.° 

Possibly the crude daubs of Campanile, fig. 28, are related to those of our 14, and 
the leaves of Campanile 14 are perhaps paralleled on our 6. In this latter case, how- 
ever, the garland arrangement is reminiscent of earlier Arretine work.® And finally, 
Campanile 23 shows a barbotine technique which is very rare in Italy.’ 

The chronology of our Earlier, Transitional and Later Series is, of course, some- 
what obscure. The archaeological contexts of such deposits have been treated with 
an almost contemptuous neglect, which, it is to be hoped, will not be indefinitely 
continued. When more notice of such data is available, considerable precision 
should be possible. For the moment we may refer again to the predominantly Flavian 
parallels of Class B in the Later Series. This class is certainly not earlier nor much 
later than its model. With one recorded exception, the wares of Pisanus seem to pre- 
cede this movement toward Gallicism, but they do not have the appearance of 
joining closely with classic Arretine. Without attempting to define the peak of his 


1 Reference has already been made to the similarity of shape between these two and Oxé, Arret. 
XII, 58, which Oxé calls provincial work of Ateius. It is also interesting because it furnishes a parallel 
for the crude leaf-border of our 4 and Campanile 26 and 27. It is undoubtedly earlier than any of ours, 
but the interval may eventually have to be reduced by lowering Oxé’s date or by raising the chronology 
proposed here. 

? The broad proportions of the arch are found in Gaul in Fritsch, Rim. Gefdsse aus Terra Sigillata von 
Riegel am Kaiserstuhl (hereafter abbreviated Riegel), pl. 11, 271 (Reginus?, Trajan-Antonine): Fritsch, 
Terra-Sigillata-Gefasse im Grossherzogtum Baden, pl. 2, 94 (style of Cibisus, Trajan-Antonine); Knorr, 
Die verzierten Terra-Sigillata-Gefisse von Canstatt und Kéngen-Grinario, pl. XXXIX, 4 (Reginus) : 
Déchelette I, pl. X, 2. The use of a wavy line instead of a bead-row for demarcation is in the first cen- 
tury manner, and probably this bowl falls about the turn of the century. 

3 Our 12 shares with Déchelette 76 a generous use of rosettes, and with Campanile 12 the use of 
small chevrons. 

4 There is, for instance, a great gulf between our 13 and Oxé, Arret. XLI, 149, even assuming that the 
latter was a progenitor of the former. 

5 The grape leaves of our 13 are a common motive among the Arretines (e.g., Loeb, pl. XXI, 318, 
319), but Gaulish botanical feeling was quite different. 

6 Yet the foot has the characteristics of later ware, e.g., our 3. 

7See the note at the end of this article. 
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activity, we may say that he must have worked under Nero.' At the other end, there 
are a number of second century parallels to the Later Series.2 

As with the dating, so is it premature to make dogmatic personal attributions to 
L. Rasinius Pisanus, Sex. M. Fes(__) and others. The correct answers will eventu- 
ally be found in the store rooms of the Museo Nazionale and many other repositories. 
In the meantime, we may recall the immense numbers of signatures reported for 
these manufacturers on both plain and decorated vases.’ Clearly no individual made 
them all. On the contrary, the master potters must have had very extensive shops 
employing large numbers of slaves or freedmen, but since it was no longer the custom 
for slaves to sign vases, we have no inkling of their names. Nevertheless, wide al- 
lowance for personal genius and its lack must be made within the limits of Rasinius’ 
and Sextus’ signatures, so that strictly it is incorrect to speak of “the style of 
Rasinius”’ but rather of the manifold styles represented by his designers.‘ It is quite 
possible that a capitalist such as he may have been a kind of holding company for 
numerous anonymous little men whom he maintained in business. This would at 
least partially explain the very small number of late potters’ names, which contrasts 
strikingly with the multitude working under Augustus and Tiberius. We should be 
glad to know the names of some of these lesser men, slave or free, as an index to the 
racial composition of the industry, for this might aid in deducing the influences at 
work. Some may have been Germans, for in Italy Arretine Hellenistic refinement 
was coarsened in much the same way as Gaulish methods were coarsened in East 
Gaul. One would reasonably expect to find Britons and orientals also, and we have 
referred above to possible Greek influence on our 12. Perhaps the marvel is that these 
late vases run as true to form as they do, when one considers the racial chaos of 
Italy. Indeed, there is no reason for supposing that even Rasinius Pisanus and 
Sextus themselves were of old Italian stock. 

With special reference to the imitation of Gaulish models by Italian potters, we 
have seen the predilection for festoons and panels in the Gaulish manner, and have 
noticed the remarkable absence of the scroll. For the latter I have only the explana- 
tion that a complicated Gaulish scroll with vegetation, miniature birds, tendril 
bindings and the other accompaniments required an immense assortment of dies 
which Gaulish potters showed unlimited ingenuity in combining. It may be that the 
late Italian potters did not care for this strain upon their originality in making and 
arranging dies. Certainly theirs is much simpler than Gaulish work, and in imitating 
Gaul they seem to have selected the least exacting elements to emulate, i.e., panel 
decoration with highly simplified imbrications and easily drawn wavy lines. They 

1 His signatures at Pompeii give a terminus ante quem. At Ornavasso his name was found in the nec- 
ropolis ‘in Persona,” of which the numismatic date is 89 B.c.-a.p. 81, in Tomb 66 with a coin of 15 
B.c. This date is several decades too early for the signature, however (Bianchetti, Atti della Soc. di 
Arch. e Belle Arti per la Prov. di Torino, VI, 1895). 

2 Add to those already cited the moulded arches on Form 37 from La Graufesenque (Hermet, pl. 86, 
4) and the later and cruder example in Fritsch, Riegel, pl. 8, 195 in the style of Cibisus (Trajan- 
Antonine) recalling our 7 and Campanile 29g. 

’ References to signatures of L. Rasinius Pisanus in C.J.L. are collected in Memoirs, VII, 1929, pp. 
208 f.; to Sex. M. Fes(_), ibid., pp. 199 f., where he is confused with Sex. Mu( ) Pi(_ ); and to Sex. 
Mu(_) Pi(_) in Westd. Zeits. XXI, 1902, p. 224, by Riese. 


4 The same situation held in the shop of Perennius: Oxé, Arret., pp. 20-23, ete. 
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even avoided the St. Andrew’s Cross which, in spite of its richness and variation in 
Gaulish hands, need hardly have overtaxed their capabilities. 

But in the decorative figures there is surprisingly little correspondence with Gaul. 
Many of the Italian subjects do not appear in Déchelette or the other repertoires at 
all, and with the exception of the goat on our 9! and the figure on our 17, the re- 
semblances are not very convincing.’® The goat and the dancing girl are clear cases of 
influence, but the remainder give very little definite information that we did not al- 
ready possess from other sources. The surprising feature of this influence is that the 
dancing girl appears on Forms 30 and 37 by Advocisus, Drusus and Sa(__ ), potters 
of Lezoux under Hadrian and the Antonines, considerably later than any reasonable 
date for the Italian example. So far as the evidence shows, the influence was still 
from Italy northward instead of rice rersa as is so often supposed, and the same may 
be true of the kneeling goat.’ 

From the foregoing observations it should be clear that while there was un- 
doubtedly a certain amount of Transalpine influence at work in first century Italian 
ceramics, the extent of this influence has sometimes been overestimated. Campanile 
suggested as much, but without adequate examination of comparative material.® 
The roots of late Italian sigillata go solidly back to more classic models, and when 
the gap is bridged through better documented publication we shall doubtless see the 
development taking place before our eyes. 

One signature of C.P.P. was found at Talamone with those of Rasinius Pisanus 
and S.M.F. Campanile supposes him to be their contemporary and Hiihnle placed 
him at the end of the Italian sigi//ata industry.’ A few of his shapes and signatures 
are figured in Memoirs, p. 205, with references to the Corpus, to which should be 
added C.I.L. X, 8056, 244, two examples from Sicily.’ A plate signed by him and 


WU 

Fic. ON PLATE Fig. 20.—RoULETTING ON PLATE 
Stanep C.P.P. rRoM MINTURNAE SiGNep By Acast ) Tura (_ ) 


[AUGUSTAN| 


found at Minturnae carries a rouletted circle like those on more classic plates, but 
much cruder (Fig. 19) in comparison with the Augustan variety (Fig. 20).° Its re- 


1 Cf. Hermet, pl. 27, 29. 2 Déchelette IT, fig. 212 (dancing girl). 

‘For instance, the draped females of our 9 and Campanile 9 (Déch. I, fig. 540), the Amor of 
Campanile 3 (Déch., fig. 317), the Cupid of our 1 and Campanile 10 (Déch., fig. 279), the bird of our 
1, 4, 6, 7 (Déch., fig. 1041), the figure of our 7 (Déch., figs. 357, 358), the amphora of our 8 (Déch., 
fig. 1078), the basket (?) of our 18 and Campanile 12, ete. (Déch., fig. 1086). 

4 Of course nothing precludes independent use of che same original. 

6 The Medusa head on our 14 is suggestive of Knorr, 1 Jahrh., p. 103, fig. 50, in the style of Natalis 
(Domitian-Trajan), and other Medusas are figured by Déchelette. 


6 Pp. 274 f. 7 Arret. Reliefleeramik, p. 13. 
8 An example at Rome is described as “figuris exornatum,” but his products were chiefly undeco- 
rated. Signed Acast( ) Tura(_), in the Columbia University collection. 
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semblances to the rouletting on some of the decorated fragments already discussed, 
and especially to Déchelette, fig. 76 (VO . . . NONT), is sufficiently striking and 
significant to warrant its inclusion here, and vet the lettering of his stamps does not 
have the bold and coarse appearance often shown by Pisanus. C.P.P. is one of the 
links uniting earlier and later Italian sigi/lata. 

Howarp ComMFrort 


Haverrorp CoLLEGE 


Norte. — In addition to Déchelette I, Fig. 212, cited above on p. 450, n. 2, as a parallel to the dancing 
girl of our 17, see Oswald, Index of Figure Types on Terra Sigillata, Pt. 1 (Supplement to the Liverpool 
Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology XXII, 1936), Pl. XTX, 355-3564, for a number of Trajanic, 
Hadrianic and Antonine examples from Lezoux and La Madelein 

Since this article has been in proof there has also come to my attention the publication by Pelle- 
grini in Not. Scav., pp. 246-253, dealing with the lowest stratum of an excavation at Pistoia. His Fig. 
8, 3, resembles Campanile 23 in barbotine technique; and his Fig. 3 (a chariot race of three horses, an 
ovolo without pendants, and a semicircular palm branch) is also late. 


OSTRACA FROM SBEITAH 


Tue four sherds which provide the material of the present article were found by an 
expedition of the British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem and New York Uni- 
versity working under the direction of Mr. H. Dunscombe Colt and Mr. T. J. Colin 
Baly at Sbeitah ' in the Negeb (the desert south of Judaea). I owe the privilege of 
publishing them to the courtesy of Professor Kirsopp Lake, through whom they 
‘ame into my hands. Mr. Colt was kind enough to make a detailed reply to several 
questions of an archaeological and palaeographic order which I put to him. Profes- 
sors Richard Salomon and A. C. Johnson examined the photographs of the ostrac: 
and made valuable suggestions. My indebtedness to the palaeographic skill of Mr. 
G. E. Kirk is acknowledged in its proper place. 

The ostraca were found, as Mr. Colt informs me, among some refuse near a cistern 
in the courtyard of a private house, which is in the same insula as the Hospice of St. 
George.? Only a few metres from the house is a large, apparently public, cistern. 
Although the proximity of the cisterns is without special significance, the obvious 
connection of the texts themselves with the cleaning and repair of cisterns gives 
them a distinct value for the study of village life in the southern desert. Sbeitah, like 
the other towns of the neighborhood, was dependent upon rainfall for its water- 
supply. In consequence, the most striking topographical feature is the large number 
of reservoirs.’ No house is without its cistern, and cisterns are found in the streets 
and public places. In the center of the town are two reservoirs of considerable size. 
Doubtless the numerous smaller cisterns were owned and maintained privately by 
the proprietors and occupants of the houses which they served. At least some of the 
larger reservoirs were likely to be the object of public maintenance. In fact, the four 
ostraca which are here published put this hypothesis on a sure basis. The interpreta- 
tion of details may be modified by further finds, but the essential meaning of the 
texts is established. They are evidence in southern Palestine of an equivalent of the 
Egyptian corrées The regulation and the judicious use of the waters of the Nile were 
the only means of avoiding famine and poverty in Egypt. To this end the Egyptian 
subject of Rome, resident in the Fayaim, contributed five days’ compulsory labor 
annually in clearing the canals and repairing the dikes, and similar measures were 


1C, L. Woolley and T. E. Lawrence, **The Wilderness of Zin,” Palestine Exploration Fund Annual, 
1914-1915, pp. 72-90, pls. XVI-XXII; Colin Baly, “S’baita,” Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Statement, 67,1985, pp. 171-181, pls. I-VI; A.J.A. VL, 1936, pp. 133, 160-161. On the antiquity of the 
name, see F. M. Abel, ** Note sur Sbaita,”” Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society 15, 1935, pp. 7-11. 

2 Cf. Abel, or. cit., p. 10. 

§ Woolley and Lawrence, op. cit., pp. 34, 73; Baly, op. cit., pp. 178-179. On the prevalence of the 
cistern in Palestine generally, see the brief article of Sir C. W. Wilson in Hastings and Selbie, Diction- 
ary of the Bible, s.v.: 1. Benzinger, Hebraische Archaoeolgie (Angelos-Lehrbiicher, I), 3rd ed., 1927, pp. 
71, 111, 208-209. 

4*L. Mitteis und U. Wilcken, Grundziige und Chrestomathie der Papyruslunde, I. 1, pp. 330-337; 
W. L. Westermann, * Dike Corvée in Roman Egypt,” Aegyptus 6, 1925, pp. 121-129; A. C. Johnson, 
Roman Egypt to the Reign of Diocletian (Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, edited by Tenney Frank, 
Vol. IT), pp. 12-14, 568-569. 
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taken in other parts of the country.! In the desert south of Judaea a continuous vil- 
lage life could be maintained only if every drop of rain-water were carefully hoarded. 
The reservoirs had to be kept clear of rubbish to preserve the storage capacity.* 
Repairs naturally had to be made from time to time. Occasionally, a new reservoir 
might be judged necessary. Our ostraca show that this vital activity was not left 
wholly to private initiative, at least not in the sixth century. Each villager con- 
tributed a period of labor which cannot yet be fixed, but its purpose and place are 
clearly designated by eis THY and éy 7H Kiorép(va). 

Of the ostraca, those to which I have given the numbers III and IV are without a 
date of any kind: numbers I and II were written on the same day, Dios 25 of a 7th 
indiction. In the absence of a more precise date, we are reduced to dependence on the 
character of the handwriting. The text of each ostracon was written by a hand dis- 
tinct from the others. Numbers I, II, and III come from the hands of practised 
writers, Whereas number IV betrays the awkwardness which we associate with the 
semi-educated person who writes rarely. The four hands are, nevertheless, clearly 
contemporary; I assign them to the sixth century.? They compare favorably with 
the documents of that century illustrated in Professor Schubart’s Papyri Graecae 
Berolinenses and his Griechische Palaeographie. A point of real interest is their re- 
semblance to the contemporary hands of Egypt. So far as I can see, there is nothing 
in letter-formation or in style to mark them as written outside the Nile valley.‘ 

The formulae also resemble those found in texts of the same class from Egypt. 
The Sbeitah ostraca are receipts certifying the performance of labor in a cistern; the 
Egyptian ostraca discharge the same function with regard to labor on the dikes and 
canals. From the point of view of form this difference proves to be immaterial. To 
facilitate comparison, I reprint a typical Egyptian text of this type.’ 


‘Iaidwpo(s) PO0(udvOov?) ‘Ep(ucvOews) Méuvo(vos) ypaluparéws ) 
WVeuw(vOn) ‘Apranoro(s) (ov?) xa(ipev). npy(acar) 
Trepixw(ua) rod Puouv rau B 

“Adptavod Kaicapos xupiov vaiB(.a) dvo, 


(yiverac) vatB(ia) B, 


Like the Egyptian receipts, these from Sbeitah adhere to the form of the private 
letter. Beginning with a prescript, they continue with a verb in the second person. 
Only in No. IV, which is reduced to the indispensable minimum, are both prescript 


1 A striking Spanish parallel is cited by Professor Wilcken, Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung 4, 1908, p. 
145. 

2 A further consequence of systematic attention to cisterns is prevention of disease. Wilson, op. cit.: 
** Much of the fever and sickness so prevalent in Palestine is due to the neglected state of the cisterns.” 
I do not mean to imply that sanitation was ever the purpose of this activity. 

This date, which rests on purely palaeographic considerations, accords well with the archaeology of 
the site; cf. G. M. Crowfoot, **The Nabataean Ware of Sbaita,” P.E.F.Q.S. 68, 1936, p. 15. 

‘ Professor Schubart, Griechische Palaeographie, p. 92, makes the same comment regarding a papyrus 
from Constantinople. For similar comments on documents from Ascalon, Avroman, and Myra, see pp. 
41-42, 72, 89; cf. pp. 154-155. 

®J. G. Milne, Theban Ostraca, Part III, No. 127; cf. F. Bilabel, Berichtigungsliste der griechischen 
Papyrusurl:unden aus Agypten, II, 1, p. 40. 

®U. Wilcken, Griechische Ostrala aus Aegypten und Nubien, I, p. 129. 
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and verb omitted. As I observed above, this text is the product of an unskilled 
scribe. The other three show no deficiencies in writing, form, or spelling; No. IV is 
deficient in all three. The verbs in common use in the Egyptian receipts pertaining 
to the corvée are arepyavecbar, tpyavecOa, and avaBaddew.! Only the first of these occurs 
in the Sbeitah texts, and that only in No. IIT. Nos. I and II use Anpoiv, which has no 
part in the formulae of Egyptian ostraca but is frequent in the papyri.? The phrase 
which commonly follows the verb in Egyptian practice and indicates the place where 
the labor was performed, has its parallel in Nos. I and III: eis rv xorépvay and 
ev rH xuorép(va). In No. IL it is displaced by the name of the authority to which the 
payment in labor is made: és 76 Kxowov. 

The only serious obstacle to the successful interpretation of the Sbeitah ostraca is 
the object of the verb. Its place in the Egyptian receipt reproduced above is occupied 
by the word vaiswv, which is a cubic measure of earth.’ The appropriateness of such 
a term in the measurement of labor on dikes and canals is evident. In the Fayim 
the legal requirement in the Roman period was stated not in naubia but in days.‘ 
If the analogy established above still holds, the words found in the Sbeitah receipts 
—ep( ), epyo( ), epyal npyarev—should be a measure of labor in terms of quan- 
tity or of time performed in the cistern. npyarev followed by a masculine numeral 
suggests to me only épyarnv, and I have consequently used the resolutions épya(rny) 
and épyo(v). The word épyov is eminently suitable as a designation of the kind of 
labor concerned,’ but I do not find it used elsewhere as a measure. The occurrence of 
npvarev (=épyarnv) in No. IV and épya(rnv) in No. IIIT suggests comparison with an 
ostracon from Karanis,* in which the following addition is made: 


v( Q 
epy ) 1 Q 

1 

2 

6 = 12 
Evidently one epy( ) equals two naubia, and since the naubion is the unit of 
measure employed in connection with the corvée, the epy( ) is necessarily a meas- 


ure of labor. The editor naturally takes the word to be épy(arns), and its use in this 
way is easily explained: it is a convenient way of indicating the fixed quantity of 
work required of one workman, perhaps within a specified time. The meaning of 
dvos’ underwent a similar evolution in Egypt in order to indicate a donkey’s load. 
The Sbeitah ostraca contribute something further in that they appear to use épyov 
and épyarns indifferently as identical quantities of labor. 


1 Wilcken, ibid., p. 261. 2F. Preisigke, Worterbuch der griechischen Papyrusurlunden, s.v. 
Wilcken, Grundziige, I, 1, p. 330. 4See above, p. 452, note 4. 5 Preisigke, op. cit., s.v. 


6 L. Amundsen, Greel: Ostraca in the University of Michigan Collection, I, No. 266. (A slight error in 
the inventory numbers given in the edition may profitably be corrected here: No. 150 = Inv. 4455, No. 
266 =Inv. 4454.) 

7 Liddell and Scott, Greek-English Lexicon, new Edition, s.v., VIII; F. Preisigke, Fachwérter des 
ffentlichen Verwaltungsdienstes Agyptens, s.v.; L. Amundsen, Ostraca Osloénsia, pp. 49-50. 
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OSTRACA FROM SBEITAH 


TEXTS 


I 


8.9 x 7.3 em. Sixth century A.D. 


T PX(aoviw) Tapyw Zaxapiov 
érAnp(woas) els THY KLoTEpVaY épyo(v) 
év. ev Aiolv) xe 
(exriovos) T At T 

II 


7.8 x 5.8 em. Sixth century A.D. 


T Srepavy "Twavvov 
6 Kowvos* 
érAnp(woas) eis TO Kowvov 
ép(yov) a. éypadn ev un(vi) 
Aiov ke T 


7.3 x4.1 em. Sixth century A.p. 


T aga ‘lwavyn Bixropos 
avayv(worn) ameipya(oar) ev TH 
epyal(rny) eva T 
IV 
6x 4.2 cm. Sixth century A.D. 
npyarev 
eva T 
NOTES 
I, 1. For the reduction of the prescript to the name of the recipient see F. X. J. Exler, A Study in 
Greek Epistolography, pp. 58-59, 66-67. Exler states significantly that “similar short forms 


may be due to the influence of the ostraca. Potsherds are not suitable for long communica- 
tions.” 


T'apuw: Papyos is the Greek equivalent of the Nabataean name Garmu; cf. H. Wuthnow, 
Die semitischen Menschennamen in griechischen Inschriften und Papyri des vorderen Orients, 
pp. 39, 134, and especially, E. Littmann, Nabataean Inscriptions (Princeton University 
Archaeological Expeditions to Syria in 1904-1905 and 1909, Div. IV, Sect. A), No. 68. The 
persistence of Nabataean names at Sbeitah is, of course, not surprising. Before the Roman 
i conquest in 106 4.p., Sbeitah was part of the Nabataean kingdom with its capital at Petra. 

Sbeitah had been founded by Nabataeans not later than the latter part of the first century 

(Baly, op. cit., p. 172), and a find of Nabataean pottery of the first-second century suggests 

the survival of Nabataean culture after the suppression of the Nabataean kingdom (Crow- 
foot, op. cit., p. 27). The continued use of Nabataean names at Sbeitah four centuries later 
} again shows how little interest Rome took in the expansion of Roman “civilization.” 


2. kuoTépvav: the reading is secure. This Greek transliteration of cisterna is not found in papyri 
(B. Meinersmann, Die lateinischen Worter und Namen in den griechischen Papyri), and seem- 
ingly not in inscriptions (A. Cameron, ** Latin Words in the Greek Inscriptions of Asia Mi- 
nor,” A.J.P. 52, 1931, pp. 232-262). Its rarity in pre-Byzantine Greek may be judged by its 
absence from the new Liddell and Scott Greek-English Lexicon. On the other hand, it is well 
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known to the later period. See E. A. Sophocles, Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine 
Periods, s.v.; Du Cange, Glossarium ad scriptores mediae et infimae graecitatis, s.v.; Thesaurus 
linguae latinae, s.v. cisterna, 


3. Ato(v) xe: it is likely that the calendar in use at Sbeitah was the so-called calendar of the 


“Arabs,” i.e. of the Nabataeans, described by Ch. Clermont-Ganneau, Etudes d’archéologie 
orientale, I, 68 ff., and Recueil darchéologie orientale, VI, 122-127; cf. Jaussen, Savignac, and 
Vincent, Revue Biblique 2, 1905, pp. 249, 257. M. N. Tod, who has edited Greek inscriptions 
from southern Palestine (Woolley and Lawrence, op. cit., chap. VI, pt. 1), has also followed 
Clermont-Ganneau in assuming the use of the calendar of the ** Arabs” in this region. In the 
present instance, if that was the calendar in use, Dios 25= November 16. 


. The symbols which immediately follow the number of the indiction and precede the first 


cross, are something of a puzzle to me. I can assign no meaning to 4 unless it be simply a 
mark used to close the receipt. For an epigraphic parallel, in which this symbol is likewise 
associated with a numeral, see S. Reinach, Traité d’épigraphie grecque, p. 216. The next svym- 
bol V may come from a hand different from that which wrote the receipt. but the fact cannot 
be satisfactorily established; the mark is possibly lighter than the rest of the writing both 
here and in No. 2. Professor Richard Salomon has suggested that it may be the mark of a 
controller who checked the receipt after it was completed and before it was delivered to the 
recipient. In that event, space must have been left to accommodate it. The distant resem- 
blance to FL, which Egyptian parallels (Wileken, Grundziige, XLV f£.) would identify as !9 
drachma, is not to be taken seriously. 

Ac: this I take to be the subscription of the official who wrote the receipt. On subscriptions 
of ostracon receipts see Wileken, Griechische Ostraka, I, pp. 82-83. The present subscription 
would fall into his 4th class, which consists only of the name. 


. This form of the prescript is discussed briefly by Exler, op. cit., p. 67. On the possibility of 


Christian influence see G. Ghedini, Lettere cristiane dai papirt greci del IIT e IV secolo, pp. 


. AdNébouBeva: probably Nabataean. AXéovu is certainly a transliteration of the Nabataean name 


Khaldu; see the discussion by Littmann, op. cit., No. 68. Since I have no competence in 
Semitics, I recommend to the attention of Arabists the latter half of the name, -geva, and 
the question of its relation to the first half. For the significance of the Nabataean element in 
these ostraca, see my comment on Ostr. I, 1. 1. 

ko.vos: not found elsewhere as the title of an official. The proximity of 76 xowvor (1. 3) 
suggests that Kowos was used at Sbeitah to designate a member of the xowov, the body of 
municipal officials. 


. Ko.vov: May correspond to the Kowdr apxovTwy of Roman Egypt (F. Preisigke, 


Stddtisches Beamtenwesen im rémischen Agypten, p. 8: P. Jouguet, La Vie Municipale dans 
Egypte romaine, pp. 299-801) or the xowdr tpwrokwunray of Byzantine Egypt (G. 
Rouillard, L’ Administration Civile de U Egy pte byzantine, pp. 68-71). The precise definition of 
kouvov in this ostracon must await evidence on the civie constitution of Sbeitah. 


. Ep(yov): €p(yarnyv) is equally possible; cf. Introduction ad fin. and Ostr. IIT, 1. 3. 


a= ev; cf. Ostr. I, 1. 8. The gender will, of course, follow the resolution of the noun. which 
is the subject of the preceding note. 


. See my comments on Ostr. I, Il. 3 and 4. 


HI, 1-2. 


The prescript has the same form as in Ostr. I, except for the addition of yaipew: cf. Exler, 
op. cit., p. 34. 


. a84: read by Dr. E. M. Husselman. The letters are correctly read, but the palaeography 


creates a problem of interpretation. There is a mark of abbreviation below 8, and the final 
a is above B. The result ought not to be a complete word, and vet it is. The word is spelled 
with single or double 8 in the papyri (Preisigke, Worterbuch, HI, Absch. 21), and the declen- 
sion is there quite normal. From the eighth century on a longer form in — ades, ete., is well 
attested for the plural; cf. K. Dieterich, ** Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der griechischen 
Sprache,” Byzantinisches Archiv, I, p. 167. The 6-stem, however, was never used in the sin- 
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gular. That the ostracon has a genuine abbreviation and not simply a careless writing of 
I think unlikely. 

2. avayy(worn): I have not been able to choose between y and 7 on palaeographic grounds, but 
the context is strongly in favor of my reading. That John is a churchman is readily inferred 
from the title in the first line. Line 2 provides the additional information that he is a lector. 
aBas (= aBBas) is here evidently not *“*abbot,’* but an honorary form of address used indis- 
criminately for elderly churchmen; cf. E. A. Sophocles, Greek Lexicon, s.v. 

3. xtoreép(va): I am indebted to Mr. G. E. Kirk for his confirmation of my reading from the 
ostracon itself. The photograph leaves considerable doubt as to the existence of a stroke of 
abbreviation under p, but his tracing shows it clearly. I was thus kept in the right path at a 
time when I was not vet able to read the word in Ostr. I, |. 2. 

IV, 1. npyarev: read épyarny. A superfluous stroke between y and p deceived me at first into 
thinking that No. IV was a fragment of a more extensive text. The difficulties which that 
hypothesis raised in the matter of restoration, combined with observations of a more direct 
kind, have convinced me that the ostracon is complete. (1) If the text is fragmentary, the 
original ostracon was several times the size of Ostr. I, which is the largest of the other three. 
We should have to suppose that the scribe, knowing his writing to be large and awkward, 
deliberately chose an oversized ostracon for a receipt of four or five lines. (2) It cannot be 
simple coincidence that the letters of |. 1 follow the dip of the upper curve of the ostracon and 
that the first letters of Il. 1 and 2 are perfectly aligned with the oblique left edge. (3) If 
npyarer is not one word, even the assumption of an € between 7 and p will not permit any 
division which would bring the text into line with the formulae of Nos. I-III. A division be- 
tween 7 and € is excluded for palaeographic reasons. I give the scribe’s own divisions with 
some exaggeration: np ya TEV. 
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Tue four inscriptions which are here published were found by the writer on the south 
slope of the Acropolis at Athens in July 1935 and were transported to the Epigraphi- 
cal Museum with the permission of Mr. N. Kyparisses, Ephor of the Antiquities of 
Attica and Director of the Acropolis Museum. 

1. Honorary Decree (Fig. 1). Part of a stele of Pentelic marble, broken away 
above, below and at the right. The back and the left side are preserved. The surface 
is badly worn. 

Maximum height, 0.20 m.; maximum width, 0.48 m.; thickness, 0.148 m. Height 
of letters, 0.01 m. 

Inventory No., EM 12830. 


Fic. 1.—Inscrietion No. 1 


Second half of Fifth Century B.c. 


[ ’A|Oevaion, avaypagoato ra ho ypaupareds rés Bodés | 
[éoréd]er Kal ra [avrov kai Karabéro éu 

[ot rots dros 6° Gu we alduxdvrlac [wedé hug’ éevds were hurd were hurd 


[vo ’Abe|vaiov, abrov oir[wes "Adevaiov apxoow év ra hurepopia é| 


[orplareyoou, kai €av te éoeyor[rar aylaélov twos déovtat, mpocddo rvyxavov| 
[rov avrloi és rév kali] és r[d]v [Seuov -------] 
[------ Ja z[.] émered[——- = —------] 
] rolis] ’A@lev'alions 
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10 |---] rov 


Jer 


The stone contains a fragment of an honorary decree which, on the basis of the 
lettering, may be dated in the second half of the fifth century. Lines 4 and 5 have 
been restored on the analogy of J.G. I’, 108 (410 9 B.c.) where a similar passage 
occurs: horos au plé adcxovrar hug’ hevos pére Kowsd TOs TE 
a|rpareyols hoi av hexaorore alpxovres ruyxXavoow abrov hd re dv déovrac: Kal rds 
apxlovrlas rovs "AOevaiov hoi av hexl|acrore «rr. For the reference 
to the officials the reader may compare I1.G. T°, 56: 
plély ros mpuraves kai Bodev, ev hoirwes ’AOevaiov &pxoar 
év re hutepopia xtd. Lines 6 and 7 contain a new variation of a known formula. It is to 
be noted, moreover, that the preposition zpés customarily follows a phrase where the 
word zpdaodos is so employed, but that the use of the preposition eis may be paralleled 
in I.G. 1°, 59 (ca. 427.6 B.c.) where the cro:xndév order assures the restoration: 
mpoaodov eivar mplos re ros Kai réu Bodely Kai déuov. 

2. DECREES CONCERNING THE PROPOSAL OF A FOREIGN STATE (Fig. 2). Part of a 
stele of Pentelic marble broken away above and below. The right and left sides and 
the back are preserved. The surface is badly weathered and was once partly covered 
with plaster, most of which has now been removed. The letter alpha is cut sometimes 
with and sometimes without the cross-bar. 

Maximum height, 0.35 m.; width, 0.38 m.: thickness, 0.137 m. Height of letters, 
0.006 m. 

Inventory No., EM 12821. 


372 B.C. STOIX 30 
[------------ kalra 7a Ila 
[vadnvaca Ta peyada .... kai avo 
] xal gaddo 
5 [v és Avoviowa ..... tluyxavoo 
. . .Jo 76 [’A]Onvaiwr 
[. Jif. . Jal.] ras dead 
hayals nik lo of rot 


[s] r|peoBeor?, arnoa orndnv 
10 [dre Kai és avayplagyy 

tov rapiav 76 5|nuo AA dpaxuas, 

[ka]Aléoae kai efis] 7d 


[veiov eis] al" voy rovs| Bees tov 


O]nBaio, [edoter| t[ois 

oi Jif... 7...) wal 
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Line 9, ’Axpo<7>,— stone AKPOT. 

The stone contains the latter part of a decree of the Athenian Council and Demos 
and the beginning of a decree of the Svnedrion of the Allies in the Second Athenian 
Confederation. The latter decree is the first of its kind to be preserved. In its pre- 
amble the date is given by the name of the Athenian archon and by the Athenian 
month and day, unlike the contemporary practice in the Council and Ecclesia. The 
occasion of both decrees was an embassy from a foreign state. 

The approximate date of the inscription may be determined from the orthography 
and style. The use of omicron to represent the sound ov as in lines 5, 6, and 11 prac- 
tically ceased after the vear 345 B.c. On the other hand, the earliest datable appear- 
ance of the phrase é ‘AxpovoXe (see line 9) occurs in an inscription of the vear 387, 6 
B.c. The names of two archons whose terms fall within these chronological limits 
might be restored in line 14, ’Aloveio] (873 2 B.c.) or ’Alpxiov] (S46 5 B.c.), the one 
visible letter being alpha or lambda. However, the fact that a Theban put the decree 
to a vote in the Svnedrion of the Allies excludes the possibility of the latter res- 
toration. 

The foreign state whose embassy is mentioned in line 13 may have been seeking 
admission to the Confederation. Perhaps the reference in lines 2 and 3 concerns 
obligations of the new ally, and vet it is not elsewhere recorded that the members 
of the Second Athenian Confederation sent phalloi to be carried in the procession 
at the City Dionysia.' From the decrees accompanying the assessment of 425 B.c.? 
(Il. 57-58), it appears that the allies of the First Empire were obliged to send an ox 
and a panoply of armor to the Great Panathenaea. 

The constitutional procedure may be compared with that indicated in J.G. 1B, 
103 (368 B.c.), when Dionysius sent an embassy to Athens. The Synedrion of the 
Allies passed a doyua and then referred the doyua to the Athenians. The Council and 
Demos likewise passed decrees, and the secretary of the Council arranged for pub- 
lication on a marble stele. 7.G. I1*, 108 is incomplete. It contains the beginning and 
most of the probuleuma. The preliminary doyyua of the Svnedrion of the Allies is not 
preserved, but it may well have been engraved below as on our stone. 

3. STATUE Base (Fig. 3). Two contiguous fragments of a low base of Hymettian 
marble. A piece is missing from the back, and the stone is chipped along the edges. 
The top preserves two cuttings for the feet of a statue. 

Height. 0.083 m.; width, 0.656 m.; thickness, 0.40 m. Height of letters, 0.015 m. 

Inventory No., EM 12827. 


1 Apparently the colonies and the Attic demes did send phalloi. For the evidence consult Ludwig 
Deubner, Attische Feste, Berlin, 1932, pp. 141 ff. 

2 The revised edition of 7.G. I*, 63 published by B. D. Meritt and A. B. West, “‘ The Athenian 
Assessment of 425 B.c.,”’ University of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, Volume XXXII, Ann 
Arbor, 1934. 
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Fic. 3.—Inscription No. 3 


[A] ewxparns 

The lettering indicates a date around the middle of the fourth century B.c. 

4. PRoxeny DeEcREE (Fig. 4+). Fragment from the lower part of a stele of Pentelic 
marble. The back and the left side are preserved, but the stone is broken away at 
the right and above. 

Maximum height, 0.58 m.; maximum width, 0.28 m.; thickness, 0.10 m. Height 
of letters, 0.006 m. 

Inventory No., EM 12823. 


Before 317/6 B.c. STOIX 42 
ai|roly eivac Kai evepyerny] 


[abrov kai éxyolvous Kalra vouor Kai 

abrov rods] orparnyod|s Kai thu ay 

[zs Bovdns] ev Kai ornoat ev ’Axporod] 

[ec eis avaypagiy orndns Tov rauia| 

[v rov dnulov Spaxulas Tav Kara Wnyicuara 


10 [tov eis] 76 zpuraveiov vacat 


The document preserves a fragment of the familiar formulae at the end of a 
proxeny decree from the second half of the fourth century B.c. The crocxnddv order 
permits us in lines 5-6 to recognize that the duty of publishing the decree devolved 
upon the Secretary of the Council, who, after the vear 318/7, no longer appears in 
the documents as the official charged with this responsibility. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT CORINTH, 1935 -1936 

LATE in September, 1935, two weeks of exploratory work were undertaken with a 
small force of men. A pit about four metres square was opened in the bank of earth 
just east of the Roman house with mosaic floors found during the campaign of 1934.! 
Traces of more mosaics were disclosed, but in so ruinous a condition that further 
investigation of this region was abandoned. Lying in the earth, slightly above the 
level of these floors, a well-carved figure of a Roman wearing a toga was uncovered. 
From its inclined position in the earth, and from the damage to the folds of the 
drapery, it seems likely that it was dragged to 
this point from the Agora, and for some reason 
abandoned. 

At the west end of the Agora, in the drain 
discovered during the preceding campaign,’ 
some twenty-six more metres of earth were 
removed. Still no wells or manhdles were dis- 
covered leading out of it, and the fill was virtu- 
ally barren of finds of any sort. During the 
summer months a martyra of earth in the north- 
west corner of the vaulted catch-basin leading 
down to the western end of the drain had col- 
lapsed, and in clearing it out to facilitate the 
removal of earth from the drain itself a per- 
fectly preserved head of Eros was disclosed 
(Fig. 1). The chubby face and agreeable smile 
are of the Hellenistic type, as are the long curl- 
ing locks that frame the face; but the treatment 
of the evelids has an earlier look, apparently a 


Fic. 1.—HeEap or Eros 


mannerism surviving from the fourth century. 
Despite its close resemblance to other Erotes of the period, it does not seem to be- 
long to any definite type. It is a good Roman copy of a third century original. 

A cloudburst on New Year’s day filled the excavation area at the west end of the 
Agora with several metres of water, which brought with it a thick deposit of mud. 
The difficulty of adequate drainage protection in this section against such inunda- 
tions makes it advisable to discontinue work here until the entire southern portion 
of the Agora shall have been cleared and a permanent system of water disposal 
established. 

After a week of preliminary track laying, the main campaign was started on 
March 2, 1936, and continued with an average force of one hundred and twelve men 
for twelve weeks. Two more weeks were spent with a much smaller number of work- 
men in removing late walls and cleaning up the area. Work was undertaken in the 
region just south of Peirene under the supervision of Mr. Robert Scranton, School 

' Oscar Broneer, A.J.A. XXNXIX, 1935, p. 61. 2 Richard Stillwell, ..7.4. XL, 1936, pp. 23 ff. 
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Fellow. Professor Broneer resumed his investigation of the South Stoa, and was 
assisted in the central portion of the Agora by Miss Mary Folse. Mr. Darrell A. 
Amyx, School Fellow, assisted in the area of the South Basilica during the month of 
March. Dr. G. R. Davidson was in charge of the excavation of a large Roman 
tomb, and supervised the inventory, in which task she was assisted by Miss Mar- 
garet MacVeagh, Miss Jeanette Pond, and other members of the staff. Dr. Katherine 
Edwards had charge of the coins. 

In the northwest corner of the Agora an area extending some eleven metres south 
of the Fountain of Peirene was cleared. A continuation of the Byzantine road, found 
last season in the central and southern portion of the Market Place, and a large 
stone-lined drain of the same date cutting across the section in a northeasterly 
direction were revealed. Below this road the level of the Roman Agora appeared, 
and portions ofits marble pavement. Contemporary with this pavement is a long 
heavy foundation of poros blocks (Fig. 2, A), more than a metre in thickness, the 
west end of which was uncovered in the earlier excavations around the Propylaea. 
Though the eastern end is under the bank of earth on which the modern road rests, 
it is evident from its direction that it adjoined the Julian Basilica at that building's 
northwest corner. At the time of its construction the level of the Agora was raised, 
and the wall seems to have served partly as a retaining wall for the earth under the 
pavement. At its western end, however, it turns abruptly north and seems to have 
abutted on the southeast corner of the Propylaea. Since there is no evidence in favor 
of its having supported a colonnade, it is quite likely that it held a decorative screen 
wall, not unlike the Captives Fagade which bounded the Propylaea on the west, 
though its lighter proportions betoken a less elaborate superstructure. The fill below 
the pavement suggests a date not earlier than the latter part of the first century 4.p. 

On either side of this foundation were found remains of two earlier parallel walls, 
the exact length of which has not vet been determined. The northern one (Fig. 2, B), 
the better preserved of the two, extended on the west at least as far as the western 
end of the facade of Peirene and continues on into the unexcavated area to the east. 
They are built largely of re-used blocks, a characteristic material of the Roman 
colonists, and may have comprised a long light stoa which was abandoned when 
the Agora level was raised. The south wall is more ruinous, and has been located only 
in a series of pits sunk through the bedding for the marble pavement (Fig. 2, B’). 
The thinness of construction, less than a metre in width, precludes any elaborate 
superstructure. 

Just south of this pair of walls are several rectangular cuttings in the bedding 
of the pavement. They are not in line, nor of similar dimensions, and they are joined 
by a narrow, uneven trench (Fig. 2, ©). Apparently a number of monument bases 
were placed at different times in front of the screen wall, although all the blocks 
have been removed. It is possible that the narrow trench was made by mediaeval 
explorers in search of building material. 

A triangular cut, well to the south of the Propylaea, revealed further scanty traces 
of the Roman pavement overlaid by nearly half a metre of sand and gravel (Fig. 3). 
A number of Byzantine walls had been constructed on this deposit, and among them, 
at a relatively high level, two potter’s kilns were found. One of them was unusually 
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well preserved (Fig. 4). Circular in form, it had a firing pit at the west lined only 
with small stones. The firing chamber of the kiln itself was something over a metre 
in height, constructed of small bricks, tiles, and stones, lined with cement. A central 
circular pier supported a crude vault and a cement floor, 1.65 m. in diameter, which 
was perforated by an inner and an outer ring of irregular holes, made with a thick 
stick while the mortar was drying. This was covered with a dome of small bricks and 
tiles, some fragments of which remain. Sherds found on this floor, and in the chamber 
beneath it, indicate a date at the end of the Byzantine or the beginning of the 
Turkish period. 

The excavations in the central part of the Agora disclosed the end of the line of 
Roman shops found in the three preceding campaigns. The newly-cleared rooms 


Fic. +.—ByzanTINE Potter’s 


differed in no way from the others (Fig. 5, A, p. 468). In the westernmost (Fig. 6, p. 
469) a portion of the painted plaster decoration was recovered in place on the east 
wall, and, lying on the floor against the back wall, a complete inscription in honor 
of Trebonianus Gallus: 


TON KYPION HM@N TON 

METICTON KAI GEOTATON 
AYTOKPATOPA KAICAPA. [AION 
LIBION TPEBMNIANON FAAAON 
EYCEBH EYTYXHC CEBACTON H TIOAIC 


This inscription, while its text is of little consequence, is valuable for dating the 
peculiar degenerate epigraphical type employed. The presence of the Roman ““L” 
in “LIBION ” is indicative of the persistence of Latin in Corinth.! 


1 The inscription has been set up in the place where it was found. A base and cap stones were found 
in the vicinity, though they do not necessarily belong to it. 
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Adjoining this line of shops on the west is a narrow passage, less than three metres 
in width, paved with marble and with a marble gutter running along its west wall 
(Fig. 5, B, p. 468). At its southern end are the lowest three steps of a flight of 
twenty steps which led up to the level of the southern half of the Agora. Beyond 
the southern wall of the Roman shops it was contained between heavy parastades, 
the foundations of which are to be seen in figures 5, C and 6, A. A thick burned 
stratum covered the floor of the passage, and in ese 
this deposit were found remains of numerous pi- a 
laster capitals, beautifully worked in marble. 
They seem to have been used to ornament the 


staircase, but their position is uncertain. 
Immediately to the west of the staircase was 
found an elaborate room measuring approxi- 
mately 5.65 by 4.50 metres (Fig. 5, D). It is 
paved with a colorful floor of marble chips, ar- 
ranged in a diamond-shaped design, with colors 
ranging from white through pink and light blue 
to deep blue. Around the room on at least three 
sides ran a marble step, on which rested a seat of 
large marble blocks. Holes at intervals through 
the slightly concave top lead through to the front 
face of the blocks under the curved moulding, 
and indicate that the room was open to the sky. 
A small dolphin, carved in high relief under the 
southeast corner of the seat (Fig. 7) shows the 
nicety of workmanship employed throughout 
this room. The ends of all the marble blocks are carefully cut with anathyrosis, 


Mic. 7.— DOLPHIN ON SEAT BLocK 


and a similar finish on a number of other marble blocks found in the vicinity shows 
that thev also belong to the structure. On one of these rectangular slabs was 
scratched a graffito: 

P1AOl 

AAIZAC 


CAPATTIAC 
EY@POSYNHC 


Here we have a record of two of the lovers of one of the temple servants of Aphrodite, 
who formed so numerous and famous a group at Corinth that it is remarkable that 
more traces of their activities and cult have not been found. The presence of the 
names of two admirers is unusual to say the least; and we may perhaps assume a 
“Design for Living” relationship. Since this room served as a waiting room and 
meeting place, it would make an attractive rendezvous for these devotees. 

This elaborate room is met on the west by a large Roman foundation consisting 
of a rubble and concrete core encased within heavy walls of poros masonry (Fig. 
8, A). Measuring some eight and a half by fifteen metres, it preserves to a considera- 
ble extent the marble stvlobate which originally extended across its entire southern 
side. The level of the stvlobate is only ten centimetres above the Roman pavement 
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on the south side of the Market Place, so that it was not approached by steps from 
that side. On its upper face is a series of dowel holes with pour-channels, which 
indicate that there was originally a central opening about two and a half metres 
wide between columns, flanked by a narrower opening on either side. Presumably 
a similar stylobate rested on the northern wall of the foundations, standing well 
over three metres above the level of the northern half of the Agora. The poros blocks 
of this wall are roughly cut on their outer face, possibly a relic of mediaeval van- 
dalism; but no traces of steps leading down have been found, and it is possible that 
this wall surface was originally faced with a screen of heavy marble blocks. Possibly 
to be associated with the superstructure of the building is a section of a peculiar 
pier, found in two pieces nearby (Fig. 9, E). One side is carved to represent an 
acanthus column with flat, mediocre leaves, while the other retains the neck and 
hair of a colossal human figure. To the south of the building was found the side of a 
woman’s head of similar scale and workmanship, indicating that there were origi- 
nally at least two of these piers. 

At the northwest corner of this basement a large marble seat block was uncovered 
(Fig. 9, A). It is of somewhat different design from the one to the east, but its size 
and technique are similar. It was not possible to investigate this corner thoroughly 
before the end of the season; but it seems reasonable to reconstruct a second 
“Waiting Room” and another flight of steps, thus completing a simple but well 
composed and effective scheme of communication between the two Agora levels and 
an interesting Propylaea group. 

Over the central structure of this group was built, during the Middle Ages, a small 
church, the plan of which is well preserved (Fig. 9). In its most flourishing period it 
consisted of a nave and side aisles, terminating in curved apses and flanked on the 
west by a narthex, which was entered through a small porch at the centre of its west 
wall. Various periods, however, are to be determined. The wall of the apse of the 
north aisle cuts through a tomb which already existed there at the time when the 
apse was built. In turn, this apse was almost entirely destroyed when a later tomb 
was cut through it. The southern aisle had a floor level similar to that of the nave, 
and an earlier floor some eighty centimetres below it. The remains of the walls be- 
tween the nave and aisles may either be interpreted as a part of the original 
construction, or as later reconstruction at a time when the prosperity of the establish- 
ment waned, the aisles were abandoned, and the nave reconstructed as a chapel. 

Despite the fact that the north aisle and the nave overlie the Roman foundation, 
their floors, like those of the south aisle and narthex, are honeycombed with tombs 
cut into the concrete. Other graves were found both to the east and west of the 
church. Many of these contained coins which range in date from one of Leo VI, 
found in a tiled grave close to the north side of the central apse, to one of Louis IX, 
found in a large rectangular tomb in the narthex. In two of the skulls in a narrow 
grave in the nave were found single coins of John II, thus suggesting a continuance 
or adoption of the ancient burial custom. A third skull containing a coin was found 
in the north aisle. In this case the coin was issued by Arcadius, and the presence of 
other coins of classical date suggests that the Byzantines sometimes employed these 
coins, which they found lying about, rather than negotiable contemporary money, for 
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_ purely symbolic purposes. Less niggardly, however, was the family who built a fine 
vaulted tomb just north of the entrance porch (Fig. 9, B). It has a height and width 
of nearly two metres and is well over two metres in length, approached by a flight of 
four steep steps. It contained, along with coins of John I Zimisces, Michael VI, and 


VETS 


Fic. 11.—SoapsTONE SCAPULA 


Constantine IX, the remains of a 


collection of bronze jewelry of con- 
Fic. 10.— Bronze Jewetry From a Byzantine Toms siderable interest (Fig. 10). Another 

tomb vielded a small scapular of 
soapstone, on one side of which is a bust of Christ carved in low relief and on the 
other a scratched inscription which reads: “God aid Thy servant Matthew” (Fig. 
PL). 

On numismatic evidence the foundation of the church may be referred to the late 
ninth or early tenth century, and the construction of brick and stone provides 
confirmatory proof for this date, or for a somewhat earlier one. Architectural decora- 
tion of the building is found in a number of pieces of varying degrees of excellence. 
The southern stylobate of the Roman propylaea was retained as a part of the floor 
of the nave. The central portion of the narthex retains the remnants of a tessellated 
pavement, composed of circular and rectangular pieces of marble enclosing areas 
filled in with small rectangular and octagonal units to form a colorful if irregular 
design (Fig. 9, C). A large part of the carved crowning member of the ikonostasis 
has been recovered, along with impost blocks from windows and columns, and a 
large rectangular panel carved with a cross on which two peacocks are perching. 

In the open section of the southern half of the Agora mediaeval constructions 
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were abundant, penetrating frequently into the Roman terrace fill. Many traces of 
an earlier paving of small cobblestones were found sloping gradually to the north. 
These are most extensively preserved in the regions just south of the line of Roman 
shops (Fig. 5, E) and of the Byzantine church (Fig. 9, D). The fill among these 
stones and beneath them vielded a number of sherds, none of which seems to be 
later than the early fourth century. This, then, served as the pavement of the Mar- 
ket Place in later Greek times. 
Some cuttings in stereo may 
possibly be of classical date 
and have contained monu- 
ment bases. 

The most important dis- 
covery in this section was a 
well, located somewhat to the 
south of the west end of the 
church. It had been filled up 
during the period when the 
Geometric stvle merged into 
the Protocorinthian, and 
vielded a series of fragmentary 
vases, many of which are 
nearly complete. For the most 
part, they are kotvlai of beau- 
tiful manufacture, glazed 


black or red, with a judicious Fic. 12.—Grometric ProtocortntuiaN Krater 

use of white overcolor in the 

design. The most interesting is a krater, measuring 0.23 m. in height by 0.25 m. 
in diameter (Fig. 12). The foot and lower part of the body are painted with black 
glaze, enlivened only by a single reserved stripe. The upper part of the body is 
adorned with fine parallel stripes. On the shoulder are two flat handles, dividing a 
band of bold wave pattern, confined at either end by vertical stripes enclosing a 
double-axe motive. A continuous decoration on the neck and groups of short black 
bands on the lip complete the exterior adornment; the interior is glazed red. 

A deposit of unfinished Byzantine pottery was found in the same region. Of the 
two complete and numerous fragmentary vases that it contained, all were completely 
decorated, save for the final glaze and firing. Though no coins were found with them 
to aid in dating, the association of so many different types is important evidence 
both for their contemporaneity and for a varied local manufacture. One of the dishes 
shows an eagle engraved in the usual sgraffito manner (Fig. 13). Another presents a 
similar composition, but a different technique (Fig. 14). The design is painted on 
a white slip with thick reddish-brown paint. Finished examples are covered with a 
brilliant vellowish glaze which gives them something of the effect of copper lustre. 
For lack of a standard name, this ware is tentatively called “*‘ Red-Brown Painted.” ! 

1 Other types of decorated pottery found in the deposit include a variety of the red-brown painted in 
which the decoration is composed of dots evenly spaced within an engraved outline, a style distin- 
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Fic. 14.—UNGuazep Disu or Rep-PatntED WARE 


The paved road, discovered last 
season leading out of the Agora to the 
south over the foundations of the 


a South Stoa,' was found to continue 
Fic. 18.—Unciazep Scrarrito Dis after a gap of some four metres where 


the pavement had been completely 
destroyed (Fig. 15, A). Here the width of the pavement was increased by more than 
a metre, and its axis, instead of being at right angles to the stoa, shifted slightly 
toward the southwest. Investigation in the destroved area revealed a large drain 
running under the road and turning sharply to the east when it encountered the 
foundations of the Stoa. It was in use in Byzantine times, for a small glazed lamp of 
coarse manufacture ? was found, but the drain was made notable by vielding several 
fragments of an archaic sphinx of poros, beautifully carved, and still retaining traces 
of the red and black paint with which the left wing was adorned (Figs. 16-18). 
The preserved height of the figure is 0.77 m. It lacks the forelegs, tail, part of 
the hind legs, and the head was turned sharply to the side. A small portion of 
the back of the head was found built into a neighboring mediaeval wall.’ The crea- 
ture was seated upon its haunches, its oriental wings, carved in a solid piece, curving 
up over its back. The surface of the wings was arranged in three planes, the outlines 
of which have a striking sophistication of line. The outer plane is outlined with a 
scalloped edge, and the lines of the feathers are marked with paint or with incision. 
The middle plane preserves traces of paint, and along its inner margin is a row of 
small shallow holes, possibly for the attachment of enamel decoration. Iron dowels 
were inserted behind the fore and hind legs and between the tops of the wings. The 
last is not easy to account for, though it may have held a metal guard against the 


guished as *‘ Measles” ware; and a variety of the ware identified by Waagé as “Slip-Painted.” This 
subdivision is called “Oyster” ware, and is characterized by an allover decoration of broad dots, thick 
at the centre and spreading down thinly at the sides. All the types, with the exception of the sgraffito, 
are common at Corinth, but have not been reported elsewhere save at Sparta. 

1R. Stillwell, op. cit., p. 30. 2 Broneer, type XXXV. 

3 Though it joins with the neck, it was not included in the photographs for its mutilated condition 
detracts from the fine solidity of the other fragments. 
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droppings of birds. The hair was treated in simple horizontal masses falling down 
over the shoulders. The stiffness of the front portions, the treatment of the hair, and 
the general compactness of the figure indicate a date in the first half of the sixth 
century, despite the graceful lines of the wings and the splendid supple modelling 
of the haunches.' 

The discovery of the sphinx in the drain and the finding of a fragment of the head 
in the Byzantine wall led inevitably to the conclusion that the statue was discovered 
by the Byzantines and immediately discarded by them. 
The absence of weathering on the surface of the poros 
makes it seem unlikely that it was ever long exposed to 
the elements, and the chief breakage of the figure is due to 
the expansion of the metal dowels with which it was 
pierced. Thus we must suppose that for some reason the 
figure was taken down from its original position soon after 
its dedication and buried, to be discovered during the 
Middle Ages, when its peculiar shape was found to be 
unfit for building material and it was disposed of as 
quickly and easily as possible. 

Immediately to the west of the paved road, and built 
over the greater part of three of the Greek shops and 
storerooms of the South Stoa, was found a_ well-pre- 
served building of unusual plan (Fig. 19). The main por- 
tion of it consists of a large room, partly oval in shape, 
facing to the north, its maximum interior dimensions 
being ca. 13.5 m. by ea. 12.0 m. The walls are built of large 
poros blocks, in courses of alternate height. The west and 
south portions are well preserved, at one point to a height 
of nearly three metres, and sufficient blocks of the east sec- 
tion were recovered to make possible a partial restoration 
of that wall (Fig. 20, p. 477). At the northern end the 
walls straighten out for about a metre and a half and ter- 


minate in a cross wall in which one, and possibly three, 


Fic. 18.—Spunx. 
Back View 


doors give access to a long narrow vestibule, ca. 10.5 m. 
by 2.65 m., the ends of which are formed by curved walls. 
None of the north wall of the vestibule, which rested on the foundation of the north 
wall of the shops of the Stoa, remains, and it is problematical by how many doors 
it was entered from the Agora. Relatively few of the architectural details of the 
building have as vet been recovered, but these include one of the anta capitals of 
the central doorway between the vestibule and the oval chamber, and a number of 
poros seat blocks curved to fit the wall of the room (Fig. 15, B, p. 477). Though 
these have been badly damaged, they show considerable care in execution and are 
remarkable for bearing on their upper surfaces cuttings at right angles to the front 

' An interesting parallel in the form of a handle-plate for a bronze mirror in Berlin is illustrated in 


Payne. Necrocorinthia, p. 226, fig. 101. Here similar traits of modelling are to be seen in the sphinx, 
while the female figure is definitely of the early sixth century type. 
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faces, which can only be for the insertion of arm-rests between the seats. Un- 
fortunately, no single block bears two of these cuttings, nor do any of them join 
together, so that the exact space allotted each sitter is still undetermined. It is 
certain, however, that the cramped allowance of space prevailing in the Greek 
theatres had no counterpart here. 

A large figure of a man wearing a toga was found buried under the floor of the 
entrance. It is well preserved, and of some interest, in that the figure was never com- 


Fic. 19.— Puan or Soutu Bastuica AND SENATE HovusE 


pletely finished before it left the sculptor’s workshop. The tooling shows that the 
process of finishing these large figures did not begin with one end of the statue and 
progress steadily toward the other, or that the sculptor finished first the toga and 
then the chiton or vice versa; but that he set to work on it at various points at the 
same time with the aid of assistants. 

The unusual shape of the building connotes a special purpose, and the curved 
shape, combined with the seat blocks, strongly suggests that this was the Senate 
House of Roman Corinth. According to Vitruvius ! the Senate House should adjoin 
the Forum, and the elaborate buildings to the east of this may best be interpreted 
as other official structures.’ Since the greater part of the Roman constructions in this 
region took place during the first century after Christ, it would seem that at this 
time the Greek plan of the Agora, which had served the needs of the Roman colo- 
nists, gave place to a Roman one, and the great terrace was built with shops abutting 

1 V, ii, 1. He mentions, however, only square and rectangular plans. 


2 The statue of an official personage found in this room is slightly confirmatory evidence for this 
identification. 
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on it, to take the place of the South Stoa, which was now almost entirely rebuilt as a 
series of public buildings. Thus was achieved the ideal form of a separate Forum 
Civilis for affairs of state but adjacent to the Forum Venalis of the merchants. 

Beyond the Senate House, one of the Greek shops of the South Stoa and its store- 
room were cleared. The orthostates forming the first course of the walls are nearly 
completely preserved. Extending over both the rooms and for some distance in 
front of the shop was a strosis covered with a thick laver of burned débris. In this 
charred stratum, within the storeroom, were found the iron fittings of a money box 
containing a hoard of sixty-four bronze coins. Of these, fourteen were illegible, 
thirty-four belong to the reign of Gallienus and Salonina, and a half dozen more, 
though nearly illegible, seem to be of the same period. Only eleven belong to earlier 
reigns.! 

In the fill below the Greek floor level 
of the shop was found a number of frag- 
mentary figurines of the same types as 
those unearthed in the third shop from 
the east end of the Stoa.2 Here again 
they seem not to have formed a deposit. 
but were found mixed in with the fill 
of the footing trench of the buildings, 
and in the earth below the floor. From 
the interior of the storeroom comes a 
stamped loomweight of interesting de- 
sign (Fig. 21). The name of the maker is 
a common one at Corinth, but the stamp 
is unique. It represents a kneeling Eros, 
hands bound behind his back, and behind 
him what appears to be a trophy adorned 
with shield and helmet. It is possible, 
however, that this may be intended for a xoanon with bronze armor placed on it, in 
which case it is perhaps a representation of the Greek Armed Aphrodite of Acro- 
corinth. We know nothing of this figure from literature, but the presence of Eros 
is very suggestive. 


Fic. 21.—Stampep Loom WEIGHT 
2:1 


Several more wells of the Stoa were dug, and one of them vielded so large a mass 
of the roofing materials of the building that a complete reconstruction of the roof 
is now possible, including many pieces belonging to periods of Roman repair. In 
removing the mediaeval walls in this region an elaborate capital of early Byzantine 
date was exposed. A band of stiff acanthus leaves encircles the base, and on these, 
under the corners of the abacus, stand great birds with folded wings. In the spaces 
between these are smaller birds on each face, alternately with closed and spread 
wings. About half of the capital is preserved. At some time the top was hollowed 
out to form a mill. 

The purchase of a small piece of land made it possible to continue work on the 


1 The hoard will be published by Dr. Katherine Edwards. 
2 Cf. Robinson, A.J.A. X, 1906, pp. 164 ff.; Broneer, .1.J..1. NAXAVIT, 1953, pp. 560 ff. 
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South Basilica. The cryptoporticus at the west end has now been cleared entirely 
with the exception of a small area in the southwest corner (Fig. 22). The fill seems 
to have been put in at the time of Hadrian, since many of his coins have been found 
within it. Four wells were uncovered, one of which had been filled up during the 
fourth century B.c. while another had been closed when the cryptoporticus fell into 
disuse. The other two, though open during the period of the colonists, were covered 
by the foundations of the Basilica. The latest coin found in either of these is one 
dated in the interregnum vear following the dethronement of Nero which furnishes 
us with the best date for the first period of the building. A poros column was found 
standing in situ in the middle of the west corridor of the cryptoporticus just opposite 
the northwest corner of the inner wall, similar in size and position to the one dis- 
covered in the east corridor during the campaign of 1934. Stone foundations down 
the centre of the corridor mark the places of other interior supports. Similar 
bases were placed against the west wall, one of them an attached Ionic column 
base, the others, like their fellows in the centre of the west and south corridors, 
re-used blocks from the South Stoa. More blocks from the Stoa were found lying 
about on the floor of the cryptoporticus, further indications that the Basilica in its 
original form was never completed. 

Investigation of the fill within the inner foundation walls brought to light several 
rooms of early Roman date (Fig. 19, p. 480), and beneath them a complicated 
system of wells and drains, one of which contained a quantity of miniature lekythoi 
and skyphoi of the fifth century B.c. Deposits of similar pottery were found in the 
earth at the northeast and northwest corners of the area. 

Built into mediaeval walls over and near the Basilica was a large number of 
fragments of large Roman sculptures, probably to be associated with the building. 
In the same region a small anta capital with a simple torus moulding was found, 
decorated with a Chimaera in low relief (Fig. 23). On the top are two narrow dowel 
holes near the front, and at the back is a third, semicircular in form. A bronze lamp 
of early Byzantine date was discovered in the earth adjoining the outer face of the 


Fic. 24.— Earty ByzaANTINE 
Fic. 23.—Anta Capitat RELIEF Bronze Lampe 
or CHIMAERA 
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west wall of the Basilica (Fig. 24+). The handle is formed by a decorative cross, and 
on the hinged lid is incised a face in front view. In addition to the handle, there is a 
small loop behind the nozzle for suspension; and the flat circular bottom, made in a 
separate piece, contains a deep pyramidal aperture for setting the lamp on a special 
stand. 

The same rainfall that filled the west end of the Agora exposed a heavy founda- 
tion wall of large poros blocks just below a low bluff, located about five minutes’ 
walk west of the Roman Villa, and almost due north of the Potters’ Quarter. 
Investigation revealed that it belonged to the front of a Roman chamber tomb 
measuring ca 4.50 m. by ca. 3.75 m. built into the face of the bluff (Fig. 25). A single 
large block of the front wall remains, but cuttings in the central foundation stone 
mark the position of the doorway. The other walls were built of small cut stones 
mortared together, and the roof consisted of a concrete vault, all of which had col- 
lapsed except for a small portion in the southeast corner. Built into the rear and 
side walls are eleven niches, three of which opened down into large coarse amphorae. 
A few fragments of the stuccoed decoration of the interior remain in place on the 
walls. The floor, set 0.25 m. below the level of the threshold, is composed of roughly 
cut blue marble fragments, enclosing a square mosaic design, in the centre of which 
rather sketchily drawn palmettes project from the corners, black on a white ground. 
The eastern and central parts of the design have been destroved by a large storage 
pit cut through the floor during the Middle Ages, when the tomb was used as a house. 
At the southern end a grave was constructed in the floor, paved with two slabs of 
purple-veined marble, and with stuccoed sides. A curved raised portion at the 
eastern end served to support the head, and around the edge, projecting slightly 
above the level of the floor of the tomb, was a border of small, well cut blocks. The 
cover had entirely disappeared, and the rifled grave contained only earth and a few 
fragments of late Roman lamps.' 

At later dates three more graves were constructed in the southwest corner and 
against the west wall. They rest on the tomb floor, and are similar in type to the 
elaborate one of the original construction; but two of them lack the head-rest, and 
all are of poorer quality. The type of the tomb itself, and the careful construction 
of the north foundation, in which hook clamps are employed, apparently belong 
to the latter part of the first century a.p. Of the later burials, one seems to have 
been made at the end of the Roman period, while the other two are evidently Chris- 
tian. In mediaeval times the building became a house, and a floor of tiles, marble 
slabs, and poros blocks was laid ca. 0.35 m. above the original level. Subsequently 
the concrete roof collapsed, and a series of later stroses which were observed at a 
very high level date from the Turkish period. 

Cnarves H. Morean II 
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AN ORIENTAL BASILICA IN ROME: S. GIOVANNI A 
PORTA LATINA! 


Rome has long been commonly considered an isolated architectural province in 
Early Christian times. It is supposed to be in no way related either to Near Eastern 
and Byzantine architecture or to the architecture of the Occident during the cen- 
turies between 400 and 800. This 
supposition is proved erroneous as 
soon as one examines closely the 
single monuments in Rome and 
the development of Early Chris- 
tian architecture there taken all 
together. Recent research work on 
the contrary has proved that there 
is a very strong relation between 
Early Christian basilicas in Rome 
and in the Orient: one of these 
basilicas, the Church of S. Giovanni 
a Porta Latina forms the object of 
our study. 

The Church of S. Giovanni a 
Porta Latina in Rome ? (Fig. 1) is 
known generally only for its pic- 
turesque situation and for its beau- 
tiful frescoes of the twelfth century. 


500 
Indeed, it seems to be just a typi- 500 
‘al instance of a twelfth century XII 
basilica without any special inter- XII 
est. Its center axis runs from north- XIII 
west towards southeast. In front XIV 
of its five-arched portico is a small Mod- 

ern 


courtyard with a well in its center. 
A tall campanile rises to the left of Fig. 1. —S, Grovannt 4 Porta Latina 
the portico. In spite of this purely oe eee 
Drawing by W. Franke 

mediaeval aspect the structure has 
incorporated the remains of an interesting Early Christian basilica. 

The basilica is situated about 40 meters north of the Via Latina just before this 
road leaves the city through the Porta Latina in the Aurelian walls. As far as we 


1 This study is a somewhat altered chapter of the Corpus Basilicarum Christianarum Romae, which 
I am preparing for the Pontificio Istituto di Archeologia Cristiana in Rome, the first volume of which is 
now in the press. 

2 Bibliography: Ugonio, Historia delle stationi di Roma, 1588, f. 292; Anonymous, De Confessione seu 
loco Martyri S. Johannis Apostoli, s.l. et a. (seventeenth century); G. M. Crescimbeni, [storia della 
basilica di S. Giovanni a Porta Latina, 1716; Marini, Memorie di S. Giovanni a Porta Latina, 1791; A. 
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know, the region was as little settled in ancient times as it is today.'! There are a few 
remains of Roman tombs on both sides of the Via Latina, which obviously are to 
be dated prior to the erection of the Aurelian walls. One of them, a huge block of 
concrete masonry, is situated behind the church on the right, that is within the 
gardens of the present monastery. 

There are relatively few sources from which to date the church’s history. Gener- 
ally they limit themselves to four main points: Five brickstamps? on tiles, un- 
doubtedly coming from the roof of the church, bear the inscription ““REGE.DN. 
THEODE//RICO BONO ROME” and thus are to be dated between 495 and 
526 a.p. But the church itself is not expressly mentioned* in any record until 
the last quarter of the eighth century. At this time it was restored by Hadrian I 
(772-795), as we learn from the Liber Pontificalis: “ecclesiam beati Johannis Bap- 
tistae(!) sitam juxta portam Latinam ruinis praeventam in omnibus noviter re- 
novavit.” ¢ After this restoration we find only unimportant references to the 
church * until 1191. In this year, according to a long inscription on the entrance 
wall,* the church was completely restored and reconsecrated by Coelestin II. Dur- 
ing the next centuries there were only a few repairs and some baroque transforma- 
tions,’ which were again destroyed in 1913-15. At this time, the discovery of medi- 
aeval frescoes on the walls of the nave and in the choir by F. Paul Styger and Mons. 


Nibby, Roma nel 1838, 1839; Canina, Tempi Cristiani, 1846, p. 94: Letarouilly, Edifices de Rome 
moderne, 1860, p. 561; Armellini, Chiese di Roma, 1889 p. 520 ff.; C. Briccarelli, Il restauro al sofitto di 
S. Giovanni a Porta Latina, 1903; Kehr, Italia Pontificia, 1906, I, p. 108; Marucchi, Basiliques, 1909, 
p. 170; Styger, “La decorazione a fresco di S. Giovanni a Porta Latina’, in Studi Romani, I, 
1914-16, pp. 261 ff.; Wilpert, Mosaiken und Malereien, 1917, IV, pp. 934 ff.; Hiilsen, Chiese di Roma, 
1927, p. 274; Dardano, “S. Giovanni a Porta Latina’; in Capitolium, IV, 1928/29, pp. 142 ff. 

1 See Lanciani, Forma Urbis Romae. 

? A single brickstamp on a tile bearing the inscription XMP KACCIOY and encircling a CHIRHO 
might come from the roof or from elsewhere and, as its dating is rather uncertain, gives no certain 
indication. Dr. M. Carducci has kindly informed me that she would date the letters of the stamp 
possibly to the fifth century; Professor Silvagni has even proposed the fourth century. See also: 
Seaglia, I mosaici di Sa. Maria Maggiore, 1910; Crostarosa, in Rendiconti, 1901, pp. 119 ff.: De Rossi, 
in Bolletino di Archeologia Cristiana 1870, pp. 7 ff.; Crostarosa, in: Nuovo Bolletino di Archeologia 
Cristiana, 1896, pp. 32 ff. Corpus Inscript. Latin. XV, 1, 2415; Diehl, Inser. Lat. Christ. 1, 2429. 

3 There is mentioned only a mass “pridie nonas maias . . . natale Sancti Johannis ante Portam 
Latinam”’ in the Sacramentarium Gregorianum about 600, but without stating whether the church 
or only some memoria dedicated to St. John is meant. 

41.P. (ed. Duchesne), 1, 508. None of these passages can refer to the chapel of St. John next to the 
Porta Latina because the first mention of this chapel occurs ca. 1800; see Hiilsen, op. cit.. 1927, p. 
Q74. 

> At the end of the eighth century the church is mentioned as “*S. Johannis ad Portam Latinam”™ 
in the Itinerarium Einsidlense (Lanciani, It. Einsidl.). About 870 we find a reference to the festival of 
“S. Joannis Apostoli quando ante portam Latinam in ferventis olei dolium missus est . . .” (6th of 
May in the Martyrologium of Ado, Bishop of Vienne; Migne, Patrol. Lat. CN XIII, col. 158). Further 


references are: ninth or tenth century: Inscription in the well in the yard in front of the church: * Ego 


Stephanus pr(?) in nomine Pat. et filiiesp. . . (Armellini, /.c.). 1045 reference to an archicanonicus 
Sancti Johannis ad portam Latinam”™ (L.P. II, 270, 275, 331). 1144/45 submission of the church to the 
basilica Lateranensis by Lucius II II, 386). § Forcella, Iserizioni, XI, n. 297. 


7 In 1488 the campanile and the portico were repaired; in 1566-70 the choir was roofed with a barre] 
vault; in 1666 the main nave was roofed with a flat ceiling decorated by Paolo Perugino and the arches 
leading from the main choir to the side choirs were walled up. 
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Joseph Wilpert ! led to the restoration of the whole church by Ing. G. Palombi under 
Wilpert’s direction. 

Through these restorations the church recovered almost completely the aspect 
which it had in 1191. It now appears as a simple basilica with a nave, separated 
from its aisles by two rows of five columns each with six semicircular arches, nave 
and aisles being covered by timber roofing. Above each arcade a small round arched 
window appears in the upper wall. The nave ends in a tripartite choir of which the 
middle section is narrower than the nave, while the two side sections are wider than 
the aisles. The side choirs are separated from the aisles and from the middle choir 
by arches and have each a segmental shaped apse. These apses were reconstructed 
in 1913, following the traces of the original contours. The middle choir has a semi- 
circular apse, the inside wall of which was reinforced during the Baroque period by 
a second wall. In its exterior the center apse is shaped as a half hexagon with one 
large window, now walled up, in each of its sides.’ 

All the features of this structure seemed so characteristic of the twelfth century 
that the general consensus of opinion has always been that it was erected in its 
entirety in 1191 under Coelestin II. Of course, the Campanile in the left wing of the 
portico always was considered a later addition: according to its structure it seems to 
belong to the thirteenth century, while the arches of the portico were probably walled 
up still later, when the upper story was constructed in the fourteenth century. But 
as to remains earlier than the twelfth century, nothing was known besides some 
decorative fragments like the well in the courtyard and some posts with rinceaux 
ornaments, which now are walled up in different places in the church. Only recently 
doubts have arisen—although in rather an indefinite form—whether there existed 
some still older remains. Frothingham has attributed the columns of the nave to 
the fifth century, without giving distinct reasons, and the rinceaux decoration to 
the period of Hadrian I.* Wilpert dated the remains of a pavement excavated in the 
left side choir to the fifth or sixth century,’ while Styger suggested that the remains 
of the side apses and the frescoes in the side choirs might belong to a building 
erected by Hadrian.’ But upon closer examination a different and more definite 
statement will be possible. Indeed, there are still preserved in the structure itself 
large remains of an Early Christian basilica, sufficient to trace its entire outlines. 

These remains consist of the exterior polygon of the main apse, the wall above it, 
the walls above and next to the apses in the side choirs, and the lower section of the 
side wall in the left aisle under and next to the Campanile at the north corner of 
the church (Figs. 1, 2, 3). 

1 P. Stvger, **‘La decorazione a fresco di S. Giovanni a Porta Latina,” Studi Romani, II, 1914-16, 
pp. 261 ff. 

? Styger, /.c., considered that this polygon was a later mediaeval reinforcement to what he believed 
was the original twelfth century apse; he must have mistaken its large windows for buttresses con- 
nected by arches. But there can be no doubt that the mediaeval masonry with the small windows fills 
up ancient large windows. 

Frothingham, The Monuments of Christian Rome, 1925, p. 406: “The interior has interesting ele- 
ments of all three periods of its early history; the fifth (7) the eighth and the twelfth. The ten fine an 
tique columns of the nave with their well-shaped arcades, evidently belong to the primitive church. 


Then, to the middle period, of say Hadrian I, are some remarkably good pieces of the usual low- 
relief decoration. . . .” 4 Wilpert, /.c., IV, 932 Styger. /.c., passim. 
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The masonry of these parts (masonry I) consists of brickwork very irregularly 
combined with layers of tufelli in the lower section of the walls (the bricks being 
between 3 and 3.7 em. high, the layers of tufelli 6 to 10 em. high by 16 to 24 em. 
long, and the mortar beds from 3.3 to 4 em. high; there are 7 or 7!4 bricks to 6 or 7 
mortar beds to every 50 cm.). The mortar beds between the bricks are modelled with 
a trowel, so as to form a kind of groove. Only the rear wall of the fore choir above 
the apse consists of a bad but regular opus mixtum formed of always one brick and 
one tufello. A great deal of the tufelli was taken from a Roman reticulatum building, 
perhaps from the large tomb tower in the garden of the monastery (Figs. 3, 4, 5). 

On the other hand, the masonry of the nave (masonry IT), of the uppermost parts 
of the apse, of the aisles, and of the upper parts of the rear wall of the side choirs, 
as well as of the whole entrance wall and of the original part of the portico, consists 
of bricks 3.1-4 em. high with mortar beds, 3.3-5 em. high, alternating with tufelli 
absolutely regularly disposed after every third layer of bricks. Only in the wall of 
the aisles the structure is somewhat different, inasmuch as the number of layers 
of tufelli is far less. This regular structure II is mediaeval; it may be compared to 
the walls of the atrium of S. Clemente (Figs. 2, 3, 5). 

Thus all the parts erected in masonry I are undoubtedly different from the walls 
erected in masonry IT. (Fig. 1). That they are also earlier is proved by several facts: 
the mediaeval side walls of both the left and the right aisles (structure IT) are super- 
imposed on the lower parts of the rear wall of the side choirs (structure I). The large 
windows which originally existed in the main apse (structure I) have been closed up 
(leaving only a small window like those in the nave) with masonry IT. Also on the 
north corner of the building the masonry of the side walls (II) is superimposed on 
the remains of the older wall (I). The nave, therefore, must be later than the apse, 
and the aisles later than the side choirs and the remains under the Campanile. There 
is, in addition, a gap between the rear wall of the fore choir above the main apse and 
the upper walls of the choir, and these upper walls of the choir are definitely homo- 
geneous with the upper walls of the nave. Consequently there can be no doubt as 
to the time-relation of these two masonries: although nearly all the building shows 
the distinguishing features of the twelfth century, the main apse, the rear walls of 
the fore choir and the side choirs and part of the side wall at the north corner 
certainly belong to an earlier building. 

The main apse of this earlier building, as indicated above, is polygon in shape on 
the outside and semicircular on the inside (Figs. 1, 2). Although it has been rein- 
foreed in the interior, its shape must always have been the same. All three sides of its 
exterior contain big windows, 1.55 m. wide and originally 3.85 m. high (their lower 
part being walled up with masonry IT), arched with bricks 45 em. high. In the rear 
walls of the side choir the older parts ended horizontally at a height of 4.62 m. above 
the present inside level (Fig. 5). The rear wall of the main choir ends now with a 
later gable. Below it, in the ancient wall, there are two oculi, each 0.78 m. wide. The 
fact that they are almost covered by the present roof of the apse proves that the 
apse originally was lower; indeed its uppermost parts were raised in structure IT in 
the twelfth century (Fig.3 ). The rear wall of the choir juts out at both ends 
forming two buttresses which support the triumphal arch. They can be easily dis- 
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tinguished among the later mason work in the upper parts of the rear walls of the 
side choirs (Fig. 5). On the nave side of these buttresses there is no visible indication 
of any binding wall in the protruding part. The upper walls of the former choir there- 
fore, which at present are replaced by mediaeval walls, must have been approxi- 
mately in line with those. This is also proved by the remains of the original basilica, 
which are preserved in the rear walls of the side choirs and in the pillars A, A’ and B, 
separating side choirs and main apse in the interior and which must have supported 
the original upper walls on the same line as today. (Fig. 1.) The pillars A and A’ are 
bound to the rear walls and consist of the same masonry I. Pillar A is continued by 
the upper parts of wall A-B which originally formed a solid wall and was only later 
on pierced by the present arch, as can be seen by its masonry. The rear part of 
pillar B next to the entrance of the left side choir belongs also to this earlier ma- 
sonry I. In the right side choir, only pillar A’ is preserved, pillar B’ and the front 
part of pillar B in the left side choir, as well as the side walls of both side choirs, are 
formed of masonry II. Further, some remains were excavated below the pavement 
of the side choir in 1915.' They consist of traces of four pillars, C and D and C’ and 
D’ (which protrude on the left and right of the aisle openings of both side choirs, 
leaving a space considerably narrower than at present) and of some foundation walls 
of equal thickness all around in both side rooms.’ At a level 44 em. below the actual 
level, a setback is indicated in the foundation walls and just in front of the side 
apses there is a gap in them. In the right side choir, traces of a wall E’-F’, the rem- 
nants of a marble decoration on its back surface,* and a marble floor behind it have 
been uncovered at a level corresponding to the setback in the foundation walls 
(Fig. 1).4 

The choir parts of the pre-mediaeval basilica consisted, therefore, of a main apse, 
preceded by a fore choir and by two side rooms flanking the fore choir, separated 
from it by solid walls, and accessible only through narrow entrances from the aisles. 
That means they must have been real pastophories, such as are so often found 
in Early Christian architecture of the Near East. These pastophories originally 
must have had apses, as is indicated by the gap in their foundation walls, precisely 
where now the small apses are attached. The pavement of this whole tripartite 
choir was situated 44 cm. below the present pavement.’ The side choirs, therefore, 

1 They have been covered again, but their record is preserved in two drawings by Ing. Palombi. 
Together with a few notes which are of utmost interest, the drawings now are preserved at the Com- 
missione di Archeologia Sacra. I am most obliged to Mons. C. Respighi and to Ing. Palombi who placed 
at my disposal the drawings and the notes. The mosaic floor has been mentioned by Wilpert, l.c., in 
some notes accompanied by a photograph. 

2 The jutting out of the foundation walls in the right side choir is indicated on Mr. Palombi’s plan 
as 10 cm. In a rough note concerning the left side choir, he has drawn some lines which project 0.45 
em. and 0.33 em. respectively in front of the side walls. This obviously refers to the remains of a pave- 
ment and is not an indication of a set-back in the foundation walls. 

0.21 m. in height. See Palombi’s notes on his drawing. 

+ A similar marble floor might have existed in the left side choir, as Palombi’s rough notes seem to 
indicate. 

5 It is difficult to explain the reason of the wall E’-F’ which crosses the middle of the right side choir 
from left to right. Its back surface was decorated with marble incrustation and on the same side the 
floor was covered with marble slabs, as is shown by Palombi in his notes on his drawing. At first glance, 
one might believe that this E’-F’ wall was a choir screen, but then it would be strange that there 
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originally were 5.06 m. in height, the nave 10.40 m. Considering the position of 
the oculi in the rear wall of the main choir, the covering of the nave must have been 
either a flat ceiling or a slanting roof of timber beams. As to the side choirs, i.e., the 
pastophories, it seems likely that they were closed with square rear walls which were 
higher than the slanting roof above the pastophories and the side aisles. 

To judge from the few remains on the north corner of the present church, it can 
be assumed that the nave and the aisles of this earlier building extended the length 
of the entire area of the mediaeval church plus the portico, but it is impossible to 
ascertain further details. 

Strangely enough, the basilica of S. Giovanni a Porta Latina as we have seen above 
is never definitely mentioned ! in the Liber Pontificalis before Hadrian I. But al- 
though there is no direct literary reference, this mention is of vital importance for 
it clearly states that Hadrian restored the basilica. This use of the word “‘renovavit”’ 
can only mean that a basilica must certainly have already existed and that it could 
not have been a building of recent construction. Such an assumption becomes more 

valid when one considers that prior to Hadrian I, the Liber Pontificalis contains no 
record of the basilica. As, on the other hand, the Liber Pontificalis while usually 
reporting all contemporary events from the middle of the sixth century on, occasion- 
ally lacks references to earlier events, we may assume that the basilica must have 
been founded before the middle of the sixth century. Indeed, the remains of the mar- 
ble floor in the right side choir might belong, according to Wilpert, to the fifth or 
sixth century. The existence of several brick stamps with the name of Theoderic 
confirms this: they indicate that the basilica might have been erected about 500. 
Certainly the masonry would accord with this period: although Early Christian 
structures in Rome normally consist either of pure brickwork or of regular opus 
mixtum, instead of brickwork with so few layers of tufelli as the lower parts of S. 
Giovanni a Porta Latina, the brickwork itself with its arrangement of 7 to 7!4 bricks 
and 6 to 7 mortar beds in every 50 cm. undoubtedly indicates a period not earlier 
than 450 and not later than 550. This same period is indicated by the great height 
of the mortar beds compared to the relatively low brick layers. The poor but regular 
opus mixtum of alternating tufelli and brick layers in the rear wall of the fore choir 
above the triumphal arch is common for the whole of Early Christian architecture 
in Rome at least from 400 until the beginning of the seventh century. The type of 
the choir parts of the building is also a convincing indication for the date 500.2 as 

Italy it seems characteristic of Ravennatiec churches of this period such as 
S. Apollinare in Classe, 5S. Francesco, 5. Giovanni Evangelista and the later churches 
of S. Vittore and S. Maria fuori porta. 


In 


was no passage through it originally (the gap on the right was made for a later tomb) or that no 
corresponding wall has been found in the left side choir. Perhaps it might have formed the wall of a 
baptismal font situated in the rear part of this right side choir. 

1 Tt is not even clear whether it was dedicated to St. John the Evangelist or to St. John the Baptist 
(or whether originally the church was dedicated to both and later the dedication was changed to St. 
John the Evangelist alone). 

2 This would agree with the date which (without any documentary foundation) is often quoted in 
old guide books and still by Armellini, l.c., p. 521 and Marucchi, l.c., p. 171, who both attribute the 
church to Pope Gelasius I (492-96). 
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Thus the type at first glance seems to suggest a definite relation of S. Giovanni a 
Porta Latina in Rome with Ravennatic architecture. The main apse, its large 
windows, its fore choir, closed on both sides, and the buttress-like projections on 
either end of its upper rear wall are all features that certainly seem to resemble the 
Ravennatic churches of the fifth and sixth centuries. The small apses added to the 
pastophories sometimes also have counterparts in Ravennatic Early Christian 
architecture, such as S. Apollinare in Classe. Now such a relation to Ravennatiec 
churches in a Roman basilica erected about 500, i.e., when Rome was dominated 
by the court of Theoderic, residing at Ravenna, would not be so surprising. But it 
must be noted at once, that S. Giovanni a Porta Latina not only differs somewhat 
from the type of the Ravennatic churches, but seems to be more closely connected 
to Early Christian architecture at Byzantium and in its near vicinity. The exterior 
of the apses at Ravenna usually had five or seven sides of a decagon or dodecagon,! 
instead of three sides of a hexagon, as has $. Giovanni a Porta Latina. On the other 
hand, the three-side apse is quite common during the fifth, sixth and seventh 
centuries in Byzantium ? and its immediate vicinity,’ as well as in similar architec- 
ture along the coasts of Asia Minor.‘ Other features emphasize this direct relation 
between the basilica of 5. Giovanni a Porta Latina and the Byzantine sphere of 
influence and the difference between S$. Giovanni a Porta Latina and Ravenna. At 
Ravenna (as normally in Syria and in the Highlands of Asia Minor) the pasto- 
phories were usually added to the rear walls of the aisles, flanking the main apse 
which had no fore choir; * at S. Giovanni, where they flank a definite fore choir, 
they are enclosed within the rear part of the aisles and this is a feature which is 
most common at Byzantium,® Nikaia, along the coasts’ and sometimes even in 
the interior * of Asia Minor and in the Hauran. The fore choir is another feature 
that is never found at Ravenna but which clearly indicates a direct influence from 
Byzantium. Also the two openings above the roof of the apse (which in S. Giovanni 
have become oculi) are rather common to the Eastern provinces of the Empire,® 
while at Ravenna they are unknown. Furthermore, the addition of small apses to the 
pastophories occurs seldom at Ravenna but is most common to Byzantium and its 
artistically dependent provinces.'’ From these comparisons, therefore, it seems indeed 
that S. Giovanni a Porta Latina is more closely related to the Early Christian archi- 
tecture of Constantinople and the Eastern provinces of Byzantium than to Ravenna. 
Even more conclusive evidence for 5. Giovanni's relation to Byzantium is found in 


1 Five sides: S. Apollinare in Classe and Basilica Ursiana. Seven sides: S. Vittore, S. Giovanni 
Evangelista. 

? Constantinople: Johannes Studion, H. Sophia, H. Sergios and Bacchos, Kalenderhane-Djami, see 
van Millingen, Byzantine Churches in Constantinople, 1912, passim. 

‘ Saloniki, H. Sophia; Nikaia, Church of Koimesis. 

* Aladja Jaila, Dere Ashy, Perge, Sagalassos, Budrum, a.s.o.; see Rott, Aleinasiatische Denkméaler, 
1906, passim, and G. L. Bell, in Revue Archéologique, 1906, pp. 1 ff. 

5S. Apollinare in Classe, S. Giovanni Evangelista. 

6 Constantinople, H. Irene; Nikaia, H. Sophia. 

7 Aladja Jaila, Budrum, Dere Ashy, see above n. 4. 

§ Kesteli, Esra, Kanawat. See Strzygowski, Aleinasien, p. 105 and H. C. Butler, Early Churches in 
Syria, p. 122. ® Constantinople, Johannes Studion; Saloniki, Eski Djuma, H. Demetrios. 

10 Constantinople, H. Irene; Saloniki, H. Sophia; Dere-Ashy; Nikaia, H. Sophia. 
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its measurements. They do not make round figures if divided by the Roman foot 
(0.295 m.), as the measurements do in Roman churches in the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies, as well as in Ravennatic basilicas of the fifth and sixth centuries. But they do 
make round figures at S. Giovanni a Porta Latina as in the churches of Byzantium, 
if the Byzantine foot (0.31 m.: the measure usually employed by Byzantium ') 
is used. We give in the note a list of these measures,” and it can plainly be seen from 
the transposition of the meter measurements into round figures of Byzantine feet 
that undoubtedly a very close relationship existed between 5S. Giovanni a Porta 
Latina and the architecture of the Eastern provinces of the former Empire. One 
might even suggest that an Eastern architect was here at work. 

Thus S. Giovanni a Porta Latina forms a clear instance of direct Near Eastern * 
influence in Rome. This is not an isolated example of such an influence: as early as 
470, at Sto. Stefano Rotondo, a direct influence from the Near East, i.e., from the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, is quite clear and similar relations continue during the 
following centuries: at S$. Agata dei Goti a Near Eastern influence made itself felt 
about 470 in the whole proportion of the edifice and in the use of the Byzantine foot: 
at S. Apostoli it is very likely that a tri-apsidal choir existed since 560, similar to the 
choir of the Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem °; the influence of the Byzantine 
basilicas with galleries on the Roman cemeterial basilicas of 5. Lorenzo f.l.m. (590) 
and S. Agnese f.l.m. (625-38) is well known: at S. Nereo ed Achilleo we find the 
type of Eastern basilicas with pastophories and towers above them as late as 800; 
and at Sa. Sinforosa in Via Tiburtina a basilica with a fore choir and pastophories 
is preserved, thus being most similar to S. Giovanni a Porta Latina.’ But while 
S. Giovanni a Porta Latina is definitely bound to architecture at Byzantium and on 
the coasts of Asia Minor, Sa. Sinforosa with its barrel vault above the fore choir is 
more closely akin to the architecture found in the Highlands of Asia Minor. 

Thus S$. Giovanni a Porta Latina is but one among a considerable group of Near 
Eastern churches which were constructed in Rome from 450 to 800. Our conception 


!' The exact length of the Byzantine foot has not vet been definitely ascertained. It seems that it 
was different according to the locality, that is, in different Eastern provinces: Strzygowski and Forch- 
heimer, Byzantinische Wasserbehdlier in Konstantinopel, 1893, calculated it to be 0.313 m.; Wul- 
zinger, “*Apostelkirche und Mehmedie,” in Byzantion, 1932, p. 28, estimated it to be 0.315, while 
Antoniades, ’Ex@pacts 77s "“Aycas Sopias, 1907, p. 28, used 0.312 m. On the other hand, De Vogué, La Syrie 
centrale, 1865, p. 30, indicated it as being 0.308. This later seems to be proved by the measurements of 
the Koimesis of Nikaia: cf. Schmitt, Die Koimesiskirche in Nikaia, 1919. At any rate, it is safe to eal- 
culate the Byzantine foot as being about 0.31 m. and therefore 1.5 cm. more than the Roman foot. 

? Thickness of the walls, 0.62—2 B. ft. Width of the fore choir (including its side walls), 7.92—251 5 
B. ft. Width of the left side choir, 3.70 m.—12 B. ft. Width of the right side choir, 4.38 m.—14 B. ft. 
Original inside length of both the choirs, 3.40 m.—11 B. ft. Width of the whole building, 16.12 m.— 
52 B. ft. Length between the north corner and the rear parts, 27.90 m. — 99 B. ft. The length of the sides of 
the apses is identical to the inside length of the fore choir, i.e., 4.08 m. or 13 B. ft. Width of the win- 
dows in the apse, 1.55 m.—5 B. ft. Distance of the windows from the apse’s corners, 1.25 m.—4 B. ft. 

3 Near East means in this article always the Near Eastern provinces of the Roman Empire. The ques- 
tion whether influences on these provinces from outside the Empire had taken place is beyond our 
subject. 

4 Krautheimer, “Sto. Stefano Rotondo e il Santo Sepolero a Gerusalemme,” Rivista di Archeologia 
Cristiana, 1935. 

5 The new excavations at Bethlehem (Palestine Quarterly, 1936, pp. 75 ff.) have proved that the 
tri-apsidal choir undoubtedly is due to the building activity of Justinian. 

® Stevenson, Scoperta della basilica di Sta. Sinforosa, 1879. 
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of Early Christian architecture in Rome is entirely altered by this realization, for 
these Roman churches erected under Near Eastern influence form but a link in the 
chain of Near Eastern churches which were erected all over Europe in this same 
period. One might compare them to Silchester (fourth century) or Hexham (seventh 
century) in England, S. Juan de Banos (seventh century) or 5S. Miguel de Escalada 
(about 900) in Spain, Romainmétier (sixth century) and St. Johann in Miinster 
(eighth century) in Switzerland.' Rome, therefore, is not an isolated province in 
Early Christian architecture as is commonly assumed. It participates in the whole 
rich development of Occidental architecture under Near Eastern influence in the 
earliest Middle Ages. And though Rome in this period was evidently not of such 
decisive importance for architectural history as it had been in the fourth century 
and as it became later on in Carolingian times, it may well have played an inter- 
mediary role and it is possible that many of the Near Eastern influences in Occiden- 
tal architecture (especially in England) came by way of Rome. 
R. KRAUTHEIMER 
'See Clapham, English Architecture Before the Conquest, 1929; Puig y Cadafalch, L’ Arquitectura 


romanica, in Catalunya, 1928; Frankl, **Romanische Baukunst,”’ Handbuch f. Kunstwissenschaft, 
1919 ff. 


THE DEIFICATION OF HOMER BY ARCHELAOS 


Tue marble relief signed by Archelaos of Priene, which, according to general opinion, 
represents the deification of Homer, was discovered near Bovillae on the Appian 
Way not far from Rome about the vear 1650 (Fig. 1).! It has been the subject of 
frequent discussion, but still presents a problem. The representation is made up of 
two parts, a larger upper portion consisting of a mountain upon which appear Zeus, 
Apollo and the Muses, and a lower portion in the form of a frieze of figures before a 
curtained colonnade. These figures, whose identity is determined by inscriptions, 
are Homer and various personifications who are present at his coronation to do him 
honor. Among them are Time and the Inhabited Earth, who places a crown upon the 
head of the poet. These are very appropriately present because the epics of Homer 
are to endure forever wherever men live. Still other figures represent History, 
Poetry, Tragedy and Comedy, which properly belong in the company of Epic, and 
qualities that are exemplified in the Iliad and the Odyssey. These personifications, 
all of which stand to the right of the altar, correspond in number and sex to the nine 
Muses who appear on the mountain side above. This is a deliberate correspondence 
which serves to tie together the two groups that are completely separated by the 
colonnade. Furthermore, the first four of these personifications, which are con- 
spicuously separated from the others, correspond closely in idea with the Muses, 
History with Clio, Tragedy with Melpomene, Comedy with Thalia, while Poiesis, 
Poetry. because she corresponds with two Muses, Calliope (epic) and Erato (lyric), 
holds in her upraised hands two torches, one for each of the two Muses. Since these 
forms of literature could all draw upon Homer as a source, it is fitting that they be 
given precedence over the remaining five personifications which are significantly 
crowded together at the end of the frieze, although one of them, Mneme, bears the 
name of an early Muse. It is to be noted that the sculptor has placed first in the 
group the figure of History, who, as Clio, heads the list of the Muses in the Theogony 
of Hesiod (77). 

The mountain, which tapers to a peak, is divided by three terraces but these are 
saved from rigid separation by overlapping figures, Mnemosyne and a Muse between 
the upper two terraces, and by the statue near a tripod between the second and the 
third. On the lowest terrace is seen an arched opening in the mountain side, which 
some have taken to be a cave, in which appear Apollo beside his omphalos and one of 
the Muses. But Cook is certainly right in saying that the cave is the manteion at 
Delphi which was anciently called an antron.2 It serves to localize the scene of the 
relief at Delphi by the most unique feature of that place rather than to give the 
scene any oracular character. To the right of the cave is a statue on a pedestal, which 
Goethe interpreted as the poet who commissioned Archelaos to carve the relief. 
The tripod behind the statue is the prize which he received in some poetic contest, 
most probably for an epic piece. The isolation of the statue is pronounced, as if the 
victor hesitated to intrude into the divine assemblage. His purpose is, however, to 

1 The stone is 3 ft., 10 in. high and 2 ft., 7 in. wide. Many parts, including several heads, were restored 
in the 17th century. 2 A. B. Cook, Zeus I, p. 133, note. 
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commemorate his own achievement in terms of that of Homer, who was inspired by 
Apollo and the Muses, the daughters of Zeus, and through them by Zeus himself, 
with whom Homer is tacitly identified. Commemoration of present achievement in 
terms of ancient was typically Greek, as the Attalid dedications on the Athenian 
acropolis clearly show. 

The date of the relief is Hellenistic. The conjecture has been made that the heads 
of Time and the Inhabited Earth resemble those of Ptolemy IV and his queen Ar- 
sinoé on coins and that they appear in the relief because Alexandria was the scene 
of the victory in epic which is commemorated by the relief.! This resemblance is, 
however, more imagined than real. The more likely supposition is that Archelaos 
executed the relief for a patron of his native Caria who perhaps wished to place his 
commemorative tablet in the sanctuary of Homer at Smyrna. 

The determination of the provenance of the relief and the exact interpretation of 
the figures would still leave the important question unanswered: Where did Arche- 
laos get the idea of representing a number of figures before a curtained colonnade with 
a mountain as background? Were these elements arbitrarily combined without 
reference to any model? One theory is that the sculptor wished to indicate that the 
coronation of Homer takes place within a temple,? which is reduced to a colonnade 
with curtain, but the altar with the bull as sacrificial victim shows clearly that the 
scene is out of doors, while the cave with the omphalos and Apollo definitely puts 
the scene at Delphi. There is only one place which will explain the entire composition 
and that is the theatre. As will be conjectured later, Archelaos had a model for his 
pictorial relief in an Athenian painting which contained Polygnotan elements. 
Archelaos represents Homer as receiving a crown in the theatre because crowns were 
actually conferred upon benefactors there during the Hellenistic period, and Homer 
is conceived of in terms of a benefactor. Since in the public assemblies held in the 
theatre the people voted in favor of a proposition by raising the hand, the gesture of 
Tragedy and Comedy in the relief is immediately understood. They vote to crown 
Homer for his great contribution to the literature of the world. The figures of 
Tragedy and Comedy are freely spaced and consequently conspicuous, as they 
should be in the theatre. The altar which is set before the seated Homer is readily 
explained as a necessary detail in a scene of deification, but the presence of one in the 
theatre makes it seem quite appropriate in the relief. One might say that it has been 
borrowed from Dionysus to serve the deified Homer. The curtain is that of the stage 
set for comedy, indicating, as Pollux informs us, the shed beside a house.‘ This 
curtain appears in a relief at Naples ° in which a scene from comedy is represented, 
where it covers only the right portion of the stage facade. In the relief of Archelaos 
the curtain covers the entire colonnade. This colonnade, to judge from the figures 
standing before it, seems to be about nine feet high, and must therefore be the early 

1 A. B. Cook, Zeus I, p. 182; Watzinger, Berl. Winck. Prog., 1903, p. 19. 

2 Brit. Mus. Cat. Gr. Sculp. UI, pp. 246, 251. 

’ In the time of Demosthenes, the first assembly after the Dionysia was held in the theatre of Diony- 
sus, which at a later period was the usual place of assembly, the Pnyx being used only for elections. 
See Roberts and Gardner, An Introduction to Greek Epigraphy U, p. 107. 


* Onomastikon IV, 125. 
’ Schreiber, Hell. Reliefb., pl. 83a. 
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Hellenistic rather than the Roman stage-front. The altar and the sacrificial victim 
stand in the orchestra. 

The presence of the figure of Homer before a scenae frons could hardly have ap- 
peared strange to those Athenians and others who had seen the statues of the poets 
which Lycurgus placed in the theatre of Dionysus at Athens in the fourth century 
and which could have stood near the stage if not in the intercolumniations of its 
colonnade. The appearance of a mountain above the stage-front in the relief of 
Archelaos was again a logical idea of the artist, because a spectator seated in the 
cavea of a Greek theatre enjoyed a fine view of mountainous country above and 
bevond the stage buildings, which was denied to the spectator in a typical Roman 
theatre. Since Archelaos, or the artist who inspired him, had Delphi in mind, he was 
all the more justified in representing such a view. The mountain in the relief is, of 
course, Parnassus, as was suggested long ago. The Zeus who reclines near its summit 
is probably the Lycorian Zeus, who had an altar on the highest peak of Parnassus. 
The Muses, who are seen below Zeus, have been transferred with pardonable poetic 
license from their favorite haunts on Mt. Helicon, which belongs to the same range 
as Parnassus. The intention, then, of Archelaos was to give in his relief a view of and 
from the theatre at Delphi during the coronation of Homer, which the artist fanci- 
fully represents in terms of honors voted contemporary benefactors in the Greek 
theatre. Immediately above the stage appears Apollo and the omphalos in his 
oracular cave and then the Muses who lead the eve upward to the summit of Par- 
nassus, where Zeus, the ultimate source of all poetic inspiration, is seated. 

The pictorial character of the relief has already been remarked. Archelaos at- 
tempted in relief what should have been done only in painting. He may have copied 
a painting, which had been executed at Athens in the early Hellenistic period, mak- 
ing some changes. There is a vase painting of fourth-century date, discovered at 
Ruvo, in which Cook ! was the first to see resemblances to the relief of Archelaos. 
In it Zeus reclines upon a mountain-top, while below, on the slopes at different 
levels, are Apollo and some of the Muses. Cook comes to the conclusion that Arch- 
elaos was indebted for his design to fresco painters who felt the spell of Polygnotan 
art. The indebtedness becomes more obvious when the resemblance to a composition 
by the Meidias vase painter? is pointed out, for his obligation to the great Polyg- 
notus is quite evident. Both Archelaos and the Meidias painter combined an upper 
scene in which figures are placed at different levels with a lower scene in which 
figures are arranged as in a frieze. In the upper scenes both artists make use of the 
overlapping figure to avoid division into sharply defined registers. The prominence 
of the human figures in the relief and the subordination of the mountain as landscape 
indicate an early date in the Hellenistic period. The figures on the mountain are all 
felt to be in the same vertical plane as those which stand before the colonnade. The 
painted original of this scene, if such existed, was still under the spell of classical art, 
which placed the emphasis upon human forms to the neglect of their environment. 

The representation of Homer seated before a colonnade reminds one of the poet 
who is seated before the colonnade on sarcophagi of the second and third centuries.* 

1A. B. Cook, op. cit., I, p. 133 and pl. XIL. 2 Furtwaengler-Reichhold, Griech. Vas., pl. 8. 


3C. R. Morey, The Sarcophagus of Claudia Sabina, figs. 52, 61, 65, in which the poet faces right, as 
Homer does in the relief. 
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With him appears the Muse. The colonnade is not, however, concealed by a curtain 
as in the relief. The absence of the curtain may be due to the influence of the Sar- 
cophagus of The Mourning Women, which was the prototype of the columnar 
sarcophagi. The composition of a sarcophagus such as that of Sidamara may be 
explained as substituting for the original temple colonnade a scenae frons with a 
statue of a poet seated before it. But the curtain of the comic stage seems to have 
crept into the decoration of the sarcophagi. It appears within the intercolumniations 
in a few examples, where it serves as the background for standing figures.' Since one 
of these examples is of Pentelic marble, the suggestion is tempting that an Athenian 
sculptor borrowed the idea from some monument such as the relief of a seated 
dramatic poet which was found on the west slope of the Athenian acropolis.2 The 
far-reaching influence of the curtained colonnade as the background for a seated 
poet may be seen in Christian art. In the gospels of the Armenian queen Mlke, 
which are dated 962 * but considered copies of much earlier originals, are miniatures 
of the evangelists, who appear before curtained colonnades. The standing figures 
of Luke and John have borrowed their footrests from their seated brother Matthew. 
In the minfature of Luke the columns appear crowded together, but they still 
retain a semblance of an Ionic base and one flute. The close juxtaposition of columns, 
which here reaches an extreme form, had begun in the Roman period, as is shown by 
a fragmentary relief of a colonnade behind a curtain.t It probably arose from the 
representation of a colonnade, seen from the side rather than from the front. The 
question must here arise: Why did the comic stage of Hellenistic Greece contribute 
its.curtained scenae frons to both pagan and Christian art? The answer is found in 
the fact that distinguished poets were commemorated with statues placed in the 
theatre and that these statues and their setting were copied in art, as is shown by 
the relief of Archelaos. It is altogether likely that the finer editions of the comic 
poets were illuminated with frontispieces showing them seated before the stage 
where they had won honors, and that these illuminations served as the models for 
the early Christian miniaturists. That they turned to the illuminations of comedy 
rather than of tragedy was the natural result of the great popularity of comedy in 
the Hellenistic period, which did not continue the classical interest in the serious 
stage. If the church fathers, early and late, could make practical use of the savings 
of Menander, the early Christian miniaturists could also with equal propriety take 
a leaf from his comedies or from those of his contemporaries.° 

G. W. ELDERKIN 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


1C. R. Morey, op. cit., figs. 98, 99, 101, in which the poet faces right, as Homer does in the relief. 
> A.J.A., 1935, p. 99, fig. 3. It is dated to the fourth century. 

A. M. Friend, Art Studies, 1929, pl. X and p. 26. 
‘Schreiber, op. cit., I, pl. 40a. Cf. A.J.A., 1935, p. 111. 
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A FAIENCE RHYTON FROM ABYDOS IN THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Mvtcu has come to light which attests the heavy debt of Crete to Egypt. The return 
influence of the brilliant Minoan culture was sporadic and transitory; it never 
penetrated deep into Egyptian consciousness. Yet here and there one finds the clear 
response of Egyptian artists or craftsmen to Cretan ideas and the borrowing of 
certain forms. Since 1900 the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston has had in its keeping, 
as a gift of the Egypt Exploration Fund, a rhyton (Fig. 1) from an Eighteenth 
Dynasty tomb at Abydos,’ made of Egyptian faience with greenish-blue glaze of 
this period.2 Although the rhyton is incompletely preserved, the four extant frag- 
ments fit together so as to indicate its shape and permit its restoration.* Recently, 
the Museum repairer, Mr. William H. Young, reassembled and restored the vase 
which formerly had been put together clumsily and inexactly. The vase owes its 
form and chief decoration to Cretan pottery. Funnel-shaped, with one handle at the 
rim and with a round opening, slightly off centre, in the base through which liquids 
could be poured, it is in form a Minoan “filler,”’ or libation vessel, of the conical 
rhyton type. It is ornamented with designs in lustrous black paint, applied thinly 
and unevenly before the vase was fired. Around the rim two black lines, which con- 
tinue across the handle, edge a row of pendant solid-black triangles. The handle 
has been injured, but seems to show beneath a second pair of thin horizontal lines 
a series of four triangles in outline only, one of which and the tips of three others 
are preserved. At the junction of the handle with the back (Fig. 3) there is a broad 
black band. A little above midway between the rim and the base, a band of run- 
ning spirals is drawn by an unskilful hand and underscored, as it were, by a pair 
of unevenly spaced black lines which encircle the rhyton. At the narrow base, a thin 
black line tops the broad black band about the circular opening. 

The Cretan conical rhyton pierced at the base appeared in the later years of the 
third Middle Minoan period (ca. 1700-1580 B.c.). It was greatly in vogue during 
the first Late Minoan period (1580-1450) and continued throughout the Late 
Minoan age (1580-1200 B.c.). Numbers of these Minoan and Mycenaean libation 
vases survive in stone, metal, and pottery from various sites in Crete and the Aegean 
islands, on the mainland of Greece, and in Egypt; others are pictured in fresco 
paintings. The well known Haghia Triada Boxer rhyton‘ of steatite, once gilded to 
imitate gold repoussé work such as the Vapheio Cups, and a silver rhyton from the 
Fourth Shaft Grave at Mvycenae® date from Middle Minoan III. Late Minoan 
conical “fillers” include early specimens in alabaster from Thera and Knossos,® in 

1D, Randall-Maclver and A. C. Mace, El Amrah and Abydos, 1899-1901: Abydos, Tomb D 11, pl. L, 
p. 90, “two pieces of glazed pottery vases with ornamentation in black paint.” Museum of Fine Arts, 
Number 00. 702. 

? Cf. glazed lotiform cups from Abydos, Tomb D 115, in the Museum of Fine Arts, Nos. 01. 7396- 


01.7397. See El Amrah and Abydos, p. 72, pl. XLVI. > Height 0.175 m. 
*Halbherr, Mem. Ist. Lombardo XXI, 5, 1905, pp. 240-1 Tav. I, 3; Hall, Aegean Archaeology, 
pl. XVI. Evans, P.M. Ul, p. 90 ff., fig. 50 (restored). 


6 Evans, op. cit., II, Pt. II, Supplementary pl. XXIV, 13, 12. 
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red limestone from Gournia,' in pottery from Thera,’ Melos,? Palaikastro,* Knossos,' 
and Gournia.® The Cup-Bearer of the Knossos Palace fresco carries with impressive 
ceremonial dignity a superb funnel-shaped rhyton of silver with copper mountings.*® 
Conical terracotta “fillers”? dating from the 
third Late Minoan period have been found in 
Boeotia,? at Ialysos in Rhodes,* at Curium 
and Enkomi in Cyprus*® and in Egypt at 
Illahun.'® On a fresco from the later palace 
at Tiryns'! an animal is seen drinking from 
the rim of a funnel-shaped rhyton. 

The advent of the Aegean conical rhyton 
into Egypt among the vases borne by the 
“Keftiu” is seen on wall-paintings of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty in the tomb of Rekh- 
miré,” the vizier of Tuthmosis III, and in 
that of his eldest son, Men-Kheper-Ré'-Senb," 
the high-priest of Amin at Thebes. Despite 
the extreme rarity of extant Aegean “fillers” 
in Egypt the flourishing commercial inter- 
course between Crete and Egypt in the Late 
Minoan age, indicated by the many vases and 
other objects native to each found in the soil 
of the other,'* makes it probable that these 
Aegean conical rhyta were once more numer- 
ous there. 

The Boston ‘filler’? has a notable com- 
panion in Egyptian faience of the New King- 
dom in the British Museum (Fig. 2), a blue- Fic. 3.—Ruyton 1x Boston 
glazed rhyton of like conical form, but slightly 
taller and with straight sides, from Tunéh el-Gebel,’® very probably to be dated 


1 Hawes, Gournia, p. 36, pl. V, 13. 2 Evans, loc. cit., suppl. pl. XXIV, 1-2. 

3 B.S.A. IX, 1901-2, pp. 310-311, fig. 9. ‘ Bossert, Althreta, fig. 166. 

5 Hawes, op. cit., pls. VII, VIII. color pl. F. 

6 Evans, op. cit., I, Pt. II, p. 705; color pl. XII (facing p. 707). 

7 Evans, op. cit., suppl. pl. XXIV, 18. 8 Ibid., pl. XXIV, 14. ® Thid., 16, 17 

10 Thid., 19. 11 Rodenwaldt, Tiryns, II, Taf. XVI, 4 and p. 157; Evans, op. cit., p. 769, fig. 501. 
2 Evans, op. cit., p. 740, fig. 473 (f), suppl. pl. XXIV, 9; Fimmen, Die Kretisch-Mykenische Kuitur,? 
182, Abb. 175; Bossert, Altkreta, Abb. 335-336. 

13 Davies, N. de G., The Tombs of Menkheperrasenb, Amenmose, and Another (Theban Tomb Series, 
Fifth Memoir), pl. V, West Wall, north side. Lower, second figure; Upper, third figure; Evans, loc. cit., 
p. 746, fig. 482; suppl. pl. NX VIII. Nina M. Davies, Ancient Egyptian Paintings, pl. XXUL. 

14 See e.g., Evans, op. cit., passim; Fimmen, op. cit., pp. 152 ff.; Pendlebury, “Egypt and the Aegean 
in the Late Bronze Age,” J.E.A. XVI, 1930, pp. 83-85; Aegyptiaca, 1930. 

16 British Museum, No. 22, 731. For a photograph of the rhyton and for permission to reproduce 
it in the accompanying figure, I am indebted to Mr. Sidney Smith, Keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian 
Antiquities. The vase has been published in the British Museum Guide to the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth 
Egyptian Rooms (1922), p. 143, No. 36 (dated XXIInd Dynasty); Hall, The Oldest Civilization of 
Greece 1901, p. 186, fig. 53; Wallis, Egyptian Ceramic Art, 1900, p. 10, fig. 18; Evans, op. cit., suppl. pl. 
XXIV (19th Dynasty). 
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likewise in the Eighteenth Dynasty.'! Both vases find their closest analogies in 
proportions and profile among the conical rhyta of the first Late Minoan period 
from Gournia.? The curving profile of the Boston vase is exceptional, but not 
without parallel among Aegean “fillers,” * which are more commonly straight-sided 
cones. In both vases the handle springs outward and downward directly from 
the rim in a graceless manner alien to the best Cretan tradition but which allies 
them with “fillers” of the earlier phases of the Late Minoan period having low 
swung handles,‘ not with those of Late Minoan III having handles which rise in 
a high loop at the rim.’ The metamorphosis of the Minoan filler-vase into Egyptian 
material and technique is paralleled by that of the stirrup-vase, many more speci- 
mens of which have survived in Egypt, both imports from the Aegean® and 
Egyptian imitations in pottery,’ alabaster,’ glass,’ and faience,'° and in painted 
representations on the tomb walls of Rameses IIT." 

The band of running spirals on the Boston vase derives from the running spirals 
on Cretan vases of the first Late Minoan period, found on cups, pitchers, and 
“fillers” from Gournia.'? The draughtsmanship of the painted spirals on our 
rhyton, however, is unskilled and careless, lacking entirely the fine precision and 
trained facility evident in the Cretan specimens and in good Egyptian work, such as 
the detached spirals on early pottery, the linked spirals on scarabs and seals of the 
Middle and early New Kingdom, and the elaborate continuous spiral designs on 
walls and ceilings of the New Kingdom. The running spirals on the Boston vase 
are the work of an inferior Egyptian craftsman who chose to decorate his faience 
rhyton with the running spiral design so effective on the Minoan “fillers” from 
which the vase shape was borrowed. 


The necklace of pendant triangles about the rim of the Boston rhyton occurs in 
] 


1 Mr. Glanville informs me that the glaze “has not quite the quality of blue of Hatshepsut’s glaze, 
but is certainly to be easily paralleled from later glazes of the Dynasty” ‘and, since the triangular 
design and the lotus pattern at the base are consistent with that date, he places the vase in the X VIIIth 
to XIXth Dynasties. The form and proportions of the rhyton and its pendant-triangle decoration in 
conjunction with Eighteenth Dynasty glaze persuade me that this “filler” is of the same period as the 
faience “filler’’ in Boston, although perhaps slightly later in the Eighteenth Dynasty. 

? See above, p. 503, note 5. 

Evans, op. cit., suppl. pl. NXIV, 2 (from Melos); Hawes, Gournia, pl. VII, 1, 28. 

4Evans, op. cit., suppl. pl. XXIV, 1, 2, 9, 11, 12, 13 (Thera, Melos, Gournia, Rekhmiré tomb, 
Knossos); B.S.A. 1X, p. 311, fig. 9 (Palaikastro); Bossert, Althkreta, fig. 166 (Knossos). 

» Evans, loc. cit., 16-18 (Cyprus and Boeotia). 

® See list in Pendlebury, -legyptiaca, pp. 112-113; J.E.A. XVI, 1930, pp. 87 ff. Hall, Oldest Civilization 
of Greece, p. 161, fig. 46; p. 61, fig. 28= Brit. Mus. No. 22, 821: Guide to Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth 
Egyptian Rooms, 1922, pp. 258-260 (from tomb of King Pai-Nedem of XXIst Dynasty); Petrie, 
Illahun, Kahun, and Gurob, pl. XX, 7, 9 (Gurob: end of XVIIIth Dynasty), p. 19; Von Bissing, 
Ath. Mitt., 1898, p. 259, Taf. VIII, 2. 

7 Thid., pl. XIX, 12, p. 18 (Seti ID). 

8 Ibid., pl. NIX, 27, p. 18 (Seti IT); Hall, op. cct., p. 190, fig. 56 =Brit. Mus. Egyptian Dep’t., No. 
4656. 

®Von Bissing, Ath. Mitt., 1898, p. 262 cites Wilkinson, Manners?, p. 4, No. 167 (from tomb of 
Rameses III). 

10 Von Bissing, loc. cit., pp. 260-261, Taf. VIII. 6-7 = Catalogue Général du Mus. du Caire, Fayence- 
gefasse, p. 21 f., Nos. 3676-3677. Also, Brit. Mus. No. 35, 413 in Guide, ete., p. 145, No. 64. 

1 Von Bissing, loc. cit., p. 261; Fimmen, Die Kretisch-Mykenische Kultur, p. 209, Abb. 202 

% Hawes, Gournia, pls. VII, VIII; Color pls. C (4), D (2), F. 
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varying forms on Egyptian pottery and faience from Predynastic times through the 
Saite and Ptolemaic periods. Until the New Kingdom, however, the triangles com- 
monly tend to be nearly equilateral,' and not infrequently they point upward. In the 
Middle Kingdom the triangles here and there assume a more tapering form, as for 
example, on a pitcher from Kata’nah in the British Museum? and on a Hyksos jug 
from Kerma in the Boston Museum.’ In the Eighteenth Dynasty the triangles grow 
more slender and elongated. Two fragmentary pear-shaped glazed vases found at 
Sinai,‘ the earlier belonging to Tuthmosis I, the later bearing the names of Hatshep- 
sut and Tuthmosis III, show pendant triangles in silhouette which are analogous in 
their proportions with those on the rhyton in Boston. All-over black triangles of like 
proportions but greater regularity of form than those on the Boston vase encircle an 
exquisite two-handled vase of white and blue glazed faience, of the ‘Twenty-sixth 
Dynasty, in the Carnarvon Collection in the Metropolitan Museum,’ pendant 
triangles between the pendant lotus petals on the shoulder, and triangles pointing 
upward between those at the base. On the rhyton in the British Museum,* two rows 
of solid-black pendant triangles (alternating with rows of diamonds) match propor- 
tions with the pendant triangles on the Boston “filler” and show almost as much 
irregularity in form. The pendant triangle is a decorative motif peculiarly congruent 
with the conical rhyton shape. It occurs again, in Late Minoan IIT, with very elon- 
gated triangles, on the rhyton in the Tirvns fresco.’ 

Rows of pendant triangles are, to be sure, not confined to Egypt. This pattern was 
widely dispersed over the Aegean and the Near East.’ The slender triangle occurs, 
but for the most part the triangles are approximately equilateral, like those found 
on Predynastic Egyptian vases and on Middle Kingdom pottery and faience. The 
slender-proportioned pendant triangles in solid-black which adorn the rim of our 
vase find their best analogies in the pendant-triangle decoration on Egyptian glazed 
pottery of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 

1E.g. Predynastice vases: from Abadiyeh, in the Museum of Fine Arts, Nos. 99.715 (Gift of Egypt 
Exploration Fund), 03.1898 (WLD): from Mesa’eed: Museum of Fine Arts, No. 11.317 (HU-MFA 
Expedition); No. 13.8932 (Burnished black ware, with incised white-filled decoration—HU-MFA 
Expedition): Petrie, Diospolis Parva, Frontispiece, Class N (6); from Abydos: Fimmen, op. cit., p. 158, 
Abb. 147. Middle Kingdom, Hyksos pottery: from Kerma: Museum of Fine Arts, Nos. 20.1691; 
20.1694 (HU-MFA Expedition), Bulletin, M.F.A., Dec. 1915, pp. 75-76: 78, fig. 11 (Reisner). 

2 Hall, Oldest Civilization of Greece, p. 69, fig. 29= British Museum, Egyptian Dep't, No. 4809; 
Naville, Goshen, p. 21. 

$ Museum of Fine Arts, No. 20.1700 (HU-MFA Expedition); Reisner, Aerma IV-V, pl. 70.3, pp. 
381-2, 383, fig. 264: Bulletin, M.F.A., Dec. 1915, pp. 75-76; 77, fig. 9. 

4 Petrie, Researches in Sinai, pp. 139-140, fig. 146, 1 (Tahutmes I), closer to the triangle pattern on 
the Boston vase than fig. 146, 2 (Hatshepsut and Tahutmes III). 

5 Burlington Fine Arts Club, [llustrated Catalogue of Ancient Egyptian Art, 1922, p. 108, No. 18 and 
pl. XLI. Metropolitan Museum, 26.7.920. 

6 See above, p. 502, Fig. 2. 7 See above, p. 503. 

’ For example: Proto-Elamite pottery (C.1"..1., France No. 1, Musée du Louvre, Fasc. 1, pls. 3, 5, 7 
8, 9, 11, 12). el ‘(Obeid and Sharein pottery fragments (Hall, J.£.A. VIII, 1922, p. 255, fig. 5. Neolithic 
Cretan pottery (Evans, P.M. I, p. 41, fig. 8. 1, 7, 9). Early Minoan pottery (Evans, loc. cit., p. 58, 
fig. 17, 3; p. 63. fig. 27; p. 74. fig. 42; p. 109, fig. 76). Middle Minoan sherds from Harageh in Egypt 
(Evans, op. cit., IL, Pt. I, p. 212, fig. 119, C1, C2 and p. 228). Cvcladic (Fimmen, op. cit., pp. 81, 82, 84, 
Abb. 64-66). Gonia (Blegen, Gonia, Metropolitan Museum Studies HI, Pt. 1, 1930, Color pl. I). 
Aegina (Fimmen, op. cit., p. 142, Abb. 143); Chaeronea (Ibid., p. 70, Abb. 58); Thrace (Ibid.. p. 101, 
Abb. 89). 
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The Boston faience rhyton exemplifies a rare New Kingdom practice of translating 
Aegean vase forms into Egyptian materials and technique. The shape, proportions, 
and profile of the vase relate it to Cretan prototypes of the first Late Minoan period. 
Subsidiary to its major design of running spirals which copies unskilfully the run- 
ning spiral common on Cretan conical “fillers’’ and other vases of Late Minoan I is 
the pendant-triangle pattern of Eighteenth Dynasty Egyptian type. Since, however, 
pendant triangles similar to those on the Boston vase occur from the time of Tuth- 
mosis I (1540-1501 B.c.) until late in the Eighteenth Dynasty, this motif does 
not provide us with a terminus ante quem for the Boston vase earlier than that 
given by the finding-place of the rhyton. The tomb frescoes of Rekhmiré' testify to 
the presence of the Aegean filler-vase in Egypt during the reign of Tuthmosis III 
(1480-1447 B.c.), a period which synchronizes with Late Minoan IT (1450-1400). 
One may assume that a short interval elapsed before these vases were imitated in 
Egyptian materials by Egyptian craftsmen. The Boston “filler” from Abydos, 
although slightly earlier than the “filler” from Tunéh el-Gebel in the British Mu- 
seum, can scarcely be dated more definitely than in the second half of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, which corresponds to the period of Late Minoan II—to the beginning of 
Late Minoan IIT. Our vase thus, by virtue of its shape and chief decoration, adds 
another link in the long chain of Cretan and Mycenaean connections with Egypt. 


GrRaAcE W. NELSON 
Museum or Fine Arts, Boston 
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A NEW LEBES GAMIKOS WITH A POSSIBLE REPRESENTATION 
OF APOLLO AND DAPHNE 


A vase of the unusual type called lebes nymphikos or gamikos' (Fig. 1) has been 
added to my collection in Baltimore.? It was purchased in Western Europe and was 
said to come from a cemetery near Vari in Attica.* The lid has a high knob; at the 
junction of the knob and lid is a tongue pattern, which is repeated at the outer 
edge. The egg-pattern is used on the body of the vase around the edge of the rim, 
and around the base of the two double handles; a tongue-pattern on the shoulder, 
above the scene and the handles; a meander and chequer-square around the vase 
below the scene; and a ray-pattern at the base. On the conical pedestal a meander 
and chequer-square pattern (one cross-square) is used at the top; below this and 
above the scene is a laurel pattern between narrow reserved bands: below the scene 
are rays. The lower surface of the rim is reserved. 

The scene represented on the body of the vase is the Epaulia, which took place 


1 Cf. references given by Brueckner in Ath. Mitt. NNXIT, 1907, p. 98, n. 1. In 7.G. IL, 720, 36, we 
have dé8ns voudixds (also 721, 3). In 7.G. IL, 5, p. 184, no. 767 b, 63, the order is, as usual, \esnres 
yauxoi and not the reverse, which Brueckner and Pernice use continually. These vases, unlike the 
loutrophoroi and the louteria, have nothing to do with the cult of the dead or with the funeral bath. 
Even the black-figured examples do not have funereal scenes; cf. Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XXIX, 1935, p. 
152. Brueckner (/oc. cit.) is probably right in saying that they were used for food or drink for the bridal 
couple—**dem Paare eine warme Mahlzeit darzubringen, zumal ihm beim Erwachen ein warmes 
Friihstiick vor den Thalamos zu stellen.” Pernice in Gercke-Norden, Einleitung in die Altertumswissen- 
schaft,4 I, 1, p. 57, and Neugebauer, Fiihrer durch das Antiquarium, Berlin, II, Vasen, p. 98, think that 
such lebetes were used for warm water for the bridal bath. Nawrath, De Graecorum ritibus nuptialibus e 
vasculis demonstrandis, Breslau, 1914, pp. 9 f., has shown from the form of the vase and its pedestal 
that the contents could be warmed. On the Eretria onos (Ath. Mitt., loc. cit., p. 95, fig. 6) such vases 
are used merely to hold flowers. Often they seem to be symbolic. In any case they were probably con- 
nected with some Aphrodite cult, even if not with the Adonis cult as held+>y Hauser, Jh. Oest. Arch. I. 
XII, 1909, p. 94. Cf. Kenner, “* Das Luterion im Kult” in Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XXUX, 1935, pp. 109-154. 
It is possible that the @epyorérs and the xurpérous (Hesiod, Works and Days, 748) and the Gepuoxparnp 
(Stackelberg, Graber der Hellenen, text to pl. XXV) were of similar form (cf. Jb. Arch. I. XIV, 1899, 
pp. 129 ff.). Furtwiingler thinks such vases held water mixed with perfumes (text to Sammlung Sa- 
bouroff, pl. 68). Hartwig, Arch. Eph., 1897, p. 138, also thinks that the flowers or branches in the lebetes 
represented on the Eretria epinetron or onos suggest that spices or herbs were put in the warm water. 
In this article I have not considered the lebes without foot or such a lebes as that published by Kretsch- 
mer, Glotta, I, 1909, pp. 82-86, with the inscription, Kh Thver yaur=xaipe kal ob yaue, Which 
shows its connection with marriage. The Baltimore lebes will appear in C.}".., Baltimore, fase. 2, pl. L. 

2 Height 0.568 m., with lid 0.642 m. Max. diam. of body 0.239 m. (0.20 m. high). The vase has 
been broken and mended. The few necessary restorations are clearly indicated in the drawings by 
their lighter color. The black ground has been strengthened in some places where acids in the soil had 
caused it to fade. The pedestal is in one piece with the vase. 

3 A list of vases from the same cemetery is given in A./.4. NNXVI, 1932, p. 407. The battle-loutro- 
phoros in Philadelphia (by the Achilles painter assisted by the Sabouroff painter) has been published 
by Beazley in the Museum Journal, XXIII, 1932, pp. 5-22. The hydria with herons by the Yale 
painter is now in my collection and will be published in C.1.4., Baltimore, fase. 2, pl. XXXIV. The 
lebes gamikos mentioned in A.J..1., loc. cit., belonging to the Polygnotan group, is the one published 
here. The lebes gamikos in Copenhagen has been studied by P. Fossing, “En Attisk Bryllupsvase,” 
National-Museets Arbejdsmarl:, 1932, pp. 39-42. I have also seen in the National Museum at Copen- 
hagen a loutrophoros in the manner of Polygnotos and a second loutrophoros by Makron from the same 
cemetery. It is remarkable that this cemetery harbored so many vases of distinction and merit. 
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in the court of the bridegroom’s house on the day after the wedding when the rela- 
tives and friends of the bride came in a procession and brought her gifts. The day 
as well as the presents was called Epaulia.! Below each of the double handles sepa- 
rating the scenes on A and B is a winged figure, interpreted sometimes as Victory, 
representing a general symbol of victorious female beauty, but generally interpreted 
as a winged genius or as the Goddess of the Dawn,’ for the ceremony and procession 
to the bride were in the early morning. 

A: The bride and two friends (Fig. 2). The bride, clad in Ionic chiton and hima- 
tion, is seated in the centre on a klismos, looking at herself in a hand mirror.* Behind 
her is a woman wearing a Doric peplos, girded at the waist, who holds out her hands, 
apparently in a gesture of admiration. Another friend in chiton and himation faces 
the bride. From the right flies the Dawn Goddess, clad in a Dorie peplos, to greet the 
bride. 

B: The same subject is found on the opposite side (Fig. 3) except that in this case 
the bride holds a small casket or chest (/ibotion)* which has just been presented to 
her as a wedding-present by the girl facing her. To the right of the third figure who 


' On the ératia (sometimes called azai\a) cf. Hesychius, Suidas, and Et. Mag. s.v.; Pollux II, 39: 
7a diddueva Sapa TH viudy Kadovow Eustathius, on Il. NXIV, 29 (1337), SAaVS: Ta pera Tov 
yauov ws kai Ilavoavias, ols Neyer Kal’ Fv TH TOU vuudiov oikia vin 
Kal Ta pera Thy Exouerny Tov yauou bapa. For a complete account of these vases 
and the scenes on them, see A. Brueckner, “*Athenische Hochzeitsgeschenke,” loc. cit., XXXII, 
1907, pp. 79-122, especially section III, *‘Epaulia,” pp. 91-112. Cf. p. 95 (fig. 6, an onos from Eretria; 
cf. Arch. Eph., 1897, pl. 10) where two lebetes such as ours are represented. In Picard, La vie 
privée dans la Gréce classique, 1930, pl. XV, 1 (Brit. Mus. E 774) a pyxis showing the toilet of 
a married woman has two lebetes near the door, also two mirrors such as the woman holds on our 
vase, and a chest. Cf. Dumont-Chaplain, Les Céramiques de la Gréce propre, I, pl. 9. L. Deubner, 
“Epaulia,” Jb. Arch. I. XV, 1900, pp. 144-154, pl. 2, publishes a pyxis from Eretria, now in Berlin, 
on which a lady holds two lebetes, and one is seen in number 1454 in Athens (Monumenti, X, pl. 34, 2; 
Ath. Mitt., loc. cit., pl. V, 2) and on the lap of the bride on the Copenhagen lebes cited below (p. 518). 
On marriage customs in general cf. Samter, ‘ Hochzeitsbriiuche,” N.J. fiir kl. Phil. XTX, 1907, pp. 
131-142; Geburt, Hochzeit und Tod, 1911, esp. pp. 98-217; Arch. Eph., 1905, pp. 209-214, pls. 6-7, 
where we have evidence for the throwing of shoes and the representation of an altar and chest as on our 
vase; Rh. Mus. LXXIII, 1920-24, pp. 199-215; Nawrath, loc. cit. Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung der 
Griechen, II, p. 577, objects to the interpretation of these scenes as referring to the epaulia, but the 
idea is still accepted by Schefold, Untersuchungen zu den Kertscher Vasen, p. 146. 

2M. Maver in Ath. Mitt. XVI, 1891, pp. 311-312, interpreted the figure as Eos. That it is not Nike, 
cf. Ath. Mitt. NX XII, 1907, pp. 101-106. Such winged figures occur on nos. 2, 3, 5, 6, 14, 15, 16, 19, 
20, 22, 25, 26, 27, 30-33, and others of our list below (pp. 517-519). Cf. also Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XXIX, 
1935, pp. 109-115, figs. 48-53. Neugebauer, op. cit., p. 98, still speaks of a “Siegesgittin” under the 
handles on the Berlin lebetes. On the Providence lebes (cf. no. 4 below) winged sphinxes are substituted 
under the handles. The flying figures of the Berlin miniature lebes (no. 2, p. 519) have no wings. Per- 
haps this is the “Goddess of the Dawn,” called ’Adris by Aleman (frag. 5, 1. 87). 

3 Mirrors are often represented hanging on the walls in bridal scenes, but it is not usual to have a 
bride looking at herself in a mirror. This scene shows that it was not always considered unlucky to 
look into a mirror at one’s wedding, as Samter, Geburt, Hochzeit und Tod, pp. 134-135, believes. At 
least on the next morning the bride could receive a mirror as a present. On the lebes in the British 
Museum (E 810), for example, the bride holds a mirror in her left hand. On the Berlin lebes (Neuge- 
bauer, op. cit., pl. 58) and on the Berlin miniature lebes gamikos (Arch. Zeit. XL, 1882, pl. 7, 2) 
the seated bride holds a similar mirror. Cf. also fig. 6 and no. 13 (p. 518) and miniature lebes no. 1 in 
our list (p. 519). 

4 For similar chests cf. the Brit. Mus. vase E 774 as illustrated by Picard, op. cit., pl. XV, 1; Ath. 
Mitt. XXXII, 1907, pls. V, VII-VIII, Beilage I, fig. 9; Arch. Zeit. XL, 1882, pl. 7, 2; J.H.S. XXV, 1905, 
pl. IV; Bull. Metr. Mus. XI, 1916, p. 255, fig. 4; and no. 30 in our list below (p. 519). 


Fic. 2.—(Above). DrawinG or Sipe A or THE LEBES GAMIkKOs IN BALTIMORE 
Fic. 3.— (Below). DrawiNnG or B or BALTIMORE LEBES GAMIKOS 
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stands behind the bride is the hymeneal altar,' toward which the winged figure is 
flving, with the lightness of a Sotadean “cloud-girl.”’ Above the bride on the wall 
hangs a taenia, such as one often sees in scenes of this nature.2 

On the Pedestal (Fig. 4) is represented a youth pursuing a girl. This is a typical 
representation of a subject popular with vase-painters. A youth wearing a mantle 
and petasos and armed with two badly drawn spears* is shown pursuing a girl. He 
wears high boots and has a laurel wreath on his head. The girl is dressed in a Dorie 
peplos with a dark border. She flees toward a bearded old man, probably her father, 
holding up her skirt as she runs. To the left of the youth a woman, wearing her hair 
in a sakkos and garbed in a chiton and himation, runs away, looking back at the 
central group. She carries a stylized flower in the form of palmette leaves and tendrils.‘ 
Between her and the old man, filling the space between the two ends of the scene, is 
a dolphin. 

The wreath worn by the youth might be taken to indicate that the figure repre- 
sented is Apollo pursuing one of his amorous adventures.’ The woman with the 
branch might possibly mean that the girl pursued was Daphne, who was changed by 
her father into a laurel tree, in view of the added fact that she runs toward an old 
man marked as a river-god by a dolphin. This figure may be Peneios, father of 
Daphne. Apollo had many love affairs, but, if we enquire into the stories of Aigle, 
Akakallis, Areia, Koronis, Pythais, Rhytia, Thaleia, or Themis, we do not find that 
the girl’s father plays any active part. Sometimes the girl, after consorting with the 
god, flees and hides from her father, but she does not run to him except in the Daphne 
story, where the father takes a very active part, at least in the oldest Tempe version. 

The myth of Apollo and Daphne has always been supposed to be Roman and to 


1 The altar is common in marriage scenes. Cf. Ath. Mitt. XXXII, 1907, p. 81, fig. 1, a representation 
on a pyxis from Eretria, on which the bridegroom is leading the bride to the altar; pp. 82-83, pp. 
103-104, fig. 13; Arch. Eph., 1905, pls. 6-7; and no. 17 in our list (p. 518). 

2 Cf. Brit. Mus. E 810; Ath. Mitt. XXXII, 1907, Beilage I, fig. 9; Arch. Zeit. XL, 1882, pl. 7, 2; 
Neugebauer, op. cit., pl. 58; fig. 6 in this article, ete. 

3 Cf., e.g., Baur, Cat. of the Stoddard Coll. of Gr. and Ital. Vases in Yale Univ., pl. VIII, 134, and the 
amphora in Boston (fig. 7). In the National Museum in Dublin I noticed a krater (42.17) with red 
figures showing a girl fleeing from a youth with two spears. He wears a laurel wreath and may be 
Apollo. At the left a second girl in Doric peplos holds up her hands. It is published in Tillyard, Hope 
Vases, pl. 19, no. 118. 

4 For similar flowers carried by women cf. C.V.A., Brit. Mus. 6, III, Ic, pl. 85, 2; pl. 86,3; hydria E 
170; Monumenti, TX, pl. 28; C.V.A., Brit. Mus. 5, pls. 75, 77, which represents Apollo, wreathed with 
laurel and holding a forked laurel branch, pursuing a girl (Daphne?) who runs to her bearded father. 
Cf. all the vases by the Louvre Centauromachy Painter mentioned below (p. 516, n. 5); the hydria in 
Providence by the Christie Painter mentioned below (p. 517, n. 1); and others, including an unpub- 
lished lebes at Stanford University. 

> The laurel-wreath, however, is not necessarily an attribute of Apollo (cf. Louvre Hydria, G 427, 
where Peleus is represented with two spears pursuing Thetis (Pottier, Vases antiques du Louvre, pl. 142) 
and pelike, G 373, where one of the Nereids carries a dolphin (Pottier, op. cit., pl. 139). Cf. the stamnos, 
C.V.A., Villa Giulia, I, III, Ic, pl. 12, attributed to Hermonax, where the scene is interpreted as Peleus 
and Thetis. One of the women fleeing carries a tendril. In the text Peleus is described as wearing a 
wreath, though possibly not of laurel. For vases in which the pursuer wears a laurel wreath, cf. Brit. 
Mus. E 170; C.V.A., Louvre, 3, III, I d, pl. 16, 5 (Zeus); a krater by the Niobid painter in Bologna 
(Monumenti, X, pl. 54); Tillyard, The Hope Vases, pl. 19, no. 118; a Nolan amphora by the Boston 
Phiale painter in Yale (Cat. Stoddard Coll., pl. VILI, 134), and the amphora in Boston (fig. 7). Brit. 
Mus. E 64 (Monumenti, III, pl. 12) certainly shows Apollo, because in addition to the laurel wreath 
he has a quiver and bow. The girl whom he seizes cannot be Thetis and may be Daphne. 
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be based on Ovid.' It has also been thought that it was not known to art before the 
wall-paintings of Pompeii.2? How old was the source on which Ovid drew when he 
described Daphne as daughter of the river-god Peneios? Professor Miller* has 
pointed out that the poet drew on early as well as Hellenistic Greek literature and 
that many stories, but for him, would have been lost to us. Classical writers vary 
in their account of Daphne’s paternity, naming as her father either the Areadian 
Ladon, the Laconian Amyklas, or the Thessalian Peneios.‘ These writers are all, 
however, relatively late the only one earlier than Ovid being Phylarchus, who called 
the nvmph the daughter of Amyklas.* But Phylarchus was a philo-Laconian and the 
friend of Cleomenes, and therefore is to be suspected when he sets a famous myth 
in the valley of the Eurotas. 

On independent critical grounds it seems preferable to regard the tale as first 
localized in the region of the Peneios, with which Apollo was already associated in 
an early introductory ode preserved in the collection of Homeric Hymns (no. xxi). 
Moreover, the home of the laurel seems to have been Thessaly and in early times the 
laurel used for crowning victors in the Pythian Games was actually brought from 
Tempe.’ 

In the fifth century, at the latest, the Daphne legend was probably already located 
in Thessalian Tempe and her father was Peneios.* In the early third century the tale 
was transferred to New Tempe in Syria and the precinct of Apollo Daphnaios.? In 
the latter part of the third century the myth gained currency in Laconia where 
Amyklas was named as father, and Arcadia, in rivalry, affiliated the nymph to the 
Arcadian river Ladon. 

The later stories tell that Ge changed the girl into the laurel, but only in the early 
Tempe story are we told that it was the girl’s own father, the river-god, who effected 
the transformation and saved her from the god. This seems to be the version which 
may be presented on the pedestal of our large wedding-lebes. The woman behind 
Apollo is probably the Thessalian Naiad Kreusa,'® daughter of Ge, mate of Peneios, 


1 Ovid, Metamorphoses, 1, 452 ff., 539 ff. 

2 Cf. Helbig, Rh. Mus. XXIV, 1869, pp. 251-270; Wandgemdlde der vom Vesuv verschiitteten Stddte 
Campaniens, nos. 206 ff.; Roscher, Lexicon, s.v.; Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopadie, s.v. Daphne; 
Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire des Antiquités, s.v. Daphne. 

Ovid, op. cit., I (Loeb Class. Libr.), p. 10. 

* The Hellenistic tale which transferred the Apollo and Daphne myth to Syria for the glorification of 
Seleucus I (Procopius, Bell. Pers. I, 14; Libanius, Antioch, 1, 301) is another story. Cf. also Parthenios, 
15; Paus. VIII, 20, who locates the story at Antioch on the Orontes, where there was a shrine of Apollo 
and Daphne. Cf. Philostratos, Vit. A poll. 1, 16. The laurel grew at Daphne near Antioch, where Daphne 
is said to have disappeared. See the list in Pauly-Wissowa, R.E. IV, 2, 2138. 

6 Miiller, F..G. I, p. 342, 33. Diodoros of Eleia, who also wrote on the subject, was one of the 
Alexandrine writers: Pauly-Wissowa, R.E. V, 1, 660 (no. 34). 

7 Wernicke in Pauly-Wissowa, R.E. IL, 1, 110. Cf. Mela IL, 36; Paus. X, 5, 9 (early temple at Delphi 
made of laurel from Tempe); and Aelian, }".//. IT, 1. 

® Cf. besides Ovid, Met. 1, 452 ff.; Hyginus, Fab. 208, p. 128, 12 ff.; Statius, Silvae, 1, 2, 130 ff.; 
Servius on Vergil, Aeneid, III, 91; Stephanus Byz., s.v. Aevias, quoting Callimachus: érov rév 
mp@rov, Ek xabapbeis iretrpefe, Kai Ta Ta THs Mos 
eis Tapayevouery Cf. the Delphic festival of the Stepteria which commemorated Apollo's 
journey to Tempe for purification after he had slain the Python. Cf. Aelian, }.//. TL. 1. 

* See note 4 above. 

10 Or less probably Stilbe, sister of Daphne and later mother, by Apollo, of the Lapiths 
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and mother of Daphne. The presence of the dolphin symbolizing the river-god 
Peneios makes it possible that the Thessalian legend is the one presented here, 
since the father in the Spartan and Arcadian myths had no part in the .Wetamorphosis 
of Daphne. 

If we accept this evidence, drawn from a vase made about 440 B.c., we must 
assume that the Athenians were familiar at that date with the story of Apollo and 
Daphne in the version which we have reason to believe was the oldest. The whole 
Daphne myth would not then be a creation of the Hellenistic age, and Ovid may 
have drawn on some source of the fifth or preceding century which is lost to us. His 
fine poetic sense impelled him to use the oldest, and most interesting, version, and 
that is what we have come to expect in the Metamorphoses. 

It would seem that such a subject was represented in three ways in vase-painting. 
(1) Scenes with a vouth pursuing a girl, the vouth without a laurel wreath, as in 
Langlotz, Griechische Vasen in Wiirzburg, pl. 188, where, however, because of the 
seated Nereus with dolphin, the scene is generally interpreted as Peleus pursuing 
Thetis. On such vases the youth may be anyone, hero, mortal, Peleus, Kastor, ete. 
From this general tvpe sprang the specialized types like (2) and (3) and the scene of 
Poseidon pursuing a girl on the Providence lebes. The second kind of scene (2 
presents a laureate vouth, sometimes with two spears, pursuing a girl. The laurel 
seems to mark him as Apollo, but the girl may be any of the nine or more objects of 
his desire.'! The third group (3) depicts a laureate vouth (on the British Museum 
kalpis ? with added bow and quiver and carrying in his left hand a forked laurel 
branch like a spear) pursuing a girl fleeing towards her father, who is clearly in- 
volved in the episode. This probably also illustrates the Daphne (Tempe) story, 
since the father takes an interest in the proceedings. 

The laurel belongs to Apollo and not to Peleus. The dolphin might stand for a 
river, but, in this case, where the Daphne legend is set in the Vale of Tempe, the 
dolphin may be regarded as the sea beyond the river Peneios, since the Peneios 
meets the sea immediately after passing Tempe. The dolphin is hardly a space-filler. 
This scene might, then, refer to the most celebrated of all metamorphoses, or at 
least to a variant of it. Significant is the definite combination of Apolline youth, 
fleeing maiden, interceding father, and dolphin. The Apollo-Daphne story also 
appears on the kalpis in the British Museum? and on the Boston amphora (03.821) in 
the stvle of the Kadmos painter (Figs. 5-7). The vouth (Fig. 7) with two spears and 
a laurel wreath is clearly marked as Apollo by the tripod on an Ionic column. The 
laurel tree‘ (Fig. 6), toward which Apollo’s love is fleeing, marks the girl as Daphne. 

1Cf. Tillvard, The Hope Vases, pl. 19, 118, by the painter of the Louvre Centauromachy (Beazley, 
Greek Vases in Poland, p. 57, n. 2). Cf. notes 3 and 5, p. 512. 

2C.V.A., Brit. Mus. 5, III, 1 ¢, pl. 77, 1 a-d. Here also is a woman carrying a flower in the form of 
a palmette, telling the news to a bearded man with staff, and another woman holding a branch. 

’Cf. Beazley, Att. Vas., p. 452, no. 2 (A. Frauen mit Eroten. B. Jungling eine Frau verfolgend 
[Buschor]’’). I owe to Dr. Lacey D. Caskey the permission to reproduce figs. 5-7. The scene on the 
front reminds one of that on a krater in Bologna by the same painter, where we have similar landscape 
elements. Cf. Pellegrini, Catalogo dei Vasi Greci dipinti delle Necropoli Felsinee, Bologna, pp. 144-145, 
figs. 82-83. 

4In a Roman mosaic of the third century A.p., found recently at Daphne near Antioch-on-the- 
Orontes, of which Professor Morey has kindly sent me a photograph, Lycurgus is not pictured as stated 
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Behind Apollo is a fleeing woman, as on our vase. The rest of the scene shows the 
bride, seated (Fig. 5), wearing a crown, attended by Erotes and women, one of 
whom holds a mirror, as on our vase. 

There are preserved only about forty Attic red-figured lebetes gamikoi with ped- 
estals, twenty in Athens, five in America. The scene upon the bow] in nearly every 
case represents a seated bride with various associates. Only fourteen have been 
published with good illustrations, two of these having plain pedestals and twelve 
painted. Many of the painted pedestals are decorated with women. One, the little 
lebes in Providence,' has a scene of pursuit, as on our vase. In this case, Poseidon 
is shown pursuing Aithra. It is a quaint conceit that amorous scenes of this character 
should appear on bridal bowls, and there is a pleasant contrast between the calm 
self-possessed bride above and the terrified Daphne or Aithra beneath. 

Two of the finest nuptial lebetes are in Berlin. They are attributed by Beazley 
to the Sabouroff Painter. Most of the known vases are later, by painters of the end 
of the fifth or early fourth century. Several have been attributed to the Washing 
Painter? from whom we have two examples in the Metropolitan Museum. In the 
appendix is a list of those known to me. The only well preserved pedestalled black- 
figured lebetes gamikoi of which I know are late and date from the period of the 
early red-figured style.* One in the British Museum represents the nuptials of Zeus 
and Hera. The subject occurs for the most part on red-figured examples dating from 
460 to 400 B.c. and later. The idea of a bowl on a pedestal, however, is common in 
the geometric and orientalizing stvles of the Cyclades, in Attica, Euboea, and 
Boeotia. The form could easily have developed from such vases as those published in 
Ath. Mitt. XVII, 1892, pl. 10, or those from Eretria.A In addition to those cited in 
the appendix there are fragments of other examples from a later period, for example, 
one found at Olynthos, in the so-called Kertch style. 

The Baltimore vase certainly should be placed among the finest examples of the 
type so far known. The New York specimens are later than the noblest classical 
style, and the Providence lebes is small. Our vase might be assigned to the group of 
Polygnotos “in the wider sense.’ It resembles somewhat the work of the Painter of 
the Louvre Centauromachy.’ But the figures on our vase are rather too light for 
in Comptes Rendus, 1934, pp. 255-256 and in R. Arch. V, 1935, p. 267. Apollo is represented pursuing 
Daphne and nearby is the laurel tree into which Apollo changed her. Cf. Paus. VIII, 20. An earlier 
representation of this motive is found on a mosaic from Timgad (Ballu, Les Ruines de Timgad, oppos. 
p. 108). 

1C.V'.A., Providence, pl. 22, 2, a little more than half the size of ours. 

2 Cf. Beazley, Att. Vas., p. 431. 

3 Cf. Walters, Brit. Mus. Cat. of Vases, Il, p. 173, B. 298 (not a kalpis). The Weekly Report of the 
Agora Excavations, 1936, May 25-30, mentions a late black-figured lebes gamikos with a conical base 
and cover. The base is decorated with three groups of two women each, seated on stools facing each 
other, sewing or knitting. On the lebes itself Nike is running to the right from Hermes who stands 
in front of a pair of horses. On the other side seven women are walking to the right, holding baskets on 
their heads. In the Dutuit collection of vases exhibited in the Petit Palais in Paris is a pedestalled 
black-figured lebes gamikos with four figures on one side and a quadriga on the other. On each side of 
the pedestal are four figures. For the Agora lebes, cf. above, p. 412, fig. 9. 

* Nicole, Cat. des Vases Peints du Mus. Nat. d Athénes, Suppl., pls. VU, VII. 

5 Beazley, Att. Vas., pp. 405 f. Compare especially a kalyx-krater in Dublin, Tillyard, op. cit., pl. 19, 
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Polygnotos and his circle, whose bodies are likely to be more statuesque. Our figures 
are more of the Boston Phiale type. They may be by the Washing painter before he 
had adopted his usual style of heavy black borders. We know that he painted many 
such lebetes; but I have found no exact parallels for the very characteristic drapery 
and lines on the hands, though the Stanford lebes seems to be close in style and by 
the same artist. The bride and her companions, on one side of our lebes, bear a 
striking resemblance to figures on another vase in Providence, a hydria,! which is, 
however, later in date and the work of a more academic and uninspired painter. 
This painter’s work lacks altogether that liveliness, grace, and charm which char- 
acterize all the scenes on our lebes. Our vase seems most probably to be the work of 
the Sabouroff painter.? Two other vases of this shape in Berlin are assigned to him,’ 
and one without a pedestal.‘ The shape is the same as Berlin, 2404,° with the ray and 
tongue patterns on the body and lid. The chequer-square used with the meander 
can be found on the lebes in Brussels.* The types of the figures in general resemble 
those on amphorae in Syracuse; 7 on London, E 333; § on London, E 330.° Seated 
women are very common on this painter’s vases.'° Note particularly the drawing of 
hands, with the curved lines from the little finger over the palm, the protruding 
thumb, and the gesture of the hand held against the breast; and the feet, especially 
the rendering of the frontal foot. The Baltimore lebes is probably a slightly later 
work than Berlin 2404 and would date about 450-440 B.c. 


APPENDIX 


List of red-figured pedestaled lebetes."! America has five examples. 


UNITED STATEs 

1. Baltimore. Published in the present article. 

2. New York. Metropolitan Museum, 07.286.35. Ht. 0.567 m. Much broken. Beazley, Att. V., p. 
431, 1; Bull. Metr. Mus. xi, 1916, p. 255; Handbook of the Classical Collection, 1930, pp. 156-157, 
fig. 107: McClees, The Daily Life of the Greeks and Romans, p. 38, fig. 45; Richter-Milne, Shapes 

no. 118; cf. a hydria from the Botkin Collection in the Hermitage, J.H/.S. XLVIII, 1928, p. 19, fig. 10; 

and two other examples of this artist’s work, also in Leningrad, ibid., pl. VI. 
1C.V.A., Providence, I, pl. 22, 1. This hydria, however, is a duplicate of one in London (C€.V.A., 

Brit. Mus. 5, IIT, Ic, pl. 85, 2) by the Christie Painter, some of whose delicate figures resemble ours 

somewhat. Luce wrongly speaks of the painter as “a very inferior worker of the period of Hermonax.” 
2 For this painter see Beazley, Att. V., pp. 262-266. 

3 Beazley, loc. cit., nos. 15-16; Furtwiingler, Sammlung Sabouroff, pl. 68, Berlin 2404; Neugebauer, 

Fiihrer durch das Antiquarium, IL, Vasen, Berlin, 1932, p. 98, pl. 58. 

‘ Brussels, A 1380; see Furtwiingler, Collection Somzée, pl. 38, no. 6. 


5 Neugebauer, loc. cit. 6 Furtwiingler, loc. cit. 
7Cf. Mon. Ant. XVII, 1907, pl. 27 b; Jacobstahl, Die Melischen Reliefs, p. 162, figs. 42 a-b. 
8§C.V.A., Brit. Mus., fase. 5, III, Ic, pl. 64, 2. °C.V.A., loc. cit., pl. 63, 3. 


10 See further C.V.A., Villa Giulia, fase. 2, III, I c, pl. 35, 1. 

"There are too many lebetes without a pedestal to list. But they too often have scenes from the 
Epaulia or women’s life. Cf. Arch. Anz. xxii, 1907, pp. 131-136, figs. 3-7; Ath. Mitt. xxxii, 1907, pp. 
107 ff., pls. VII-VIII, Beilage IV. For recent published examples cf. Schefold, Untersuchungen zu den 
Kertscher Vasen, no. 286, pp. 29-32, pls. 33-34 (Leningrad): C.V.A., Univ. of California, fase. 1, pl. 
LI, 1; Robinson-Harcum-lliffe, Greek Vases at Toronto, no. 432. Dr. Diepolder will publish a pedes- 
taled nuptial lebes in Munich, by the Washing painter, to which Beazley, Greek Vases in Poland, p. 64, 
n. 3 refers, and which should be added to our list. 


. Athens. 1 
3. Athens. 1: 
. Athens. 1 
. Athens. 137 
3. Berlin. 2404. Ht. 0.625 m. Furtwiingler, Sammlung Sabouroff, pl. 68, 1; Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeich- 
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and Names of Athenian Vases, 1935, fig. 73. Combination of fine and poor work. Second half of 
fifth century (c. 430 B.c.). By the Washing painter. 


3. New York. Metropolitan Museum (07.286.35). Smaller lebes gamikos with similar scenes. 
. Providence, R. I. Ht. 0.38 m. C.V.A., Providence, fase. 1, pl. 22, 2. Poseidon and Aithra. School 


of the Penthesileia painter (c. 460 B.c.). According to Beazley, J.H.S. liii, 1933, p. 311, in the man- 
ner of the Alkimachos painter. 


. Stanford University, California. Ht. 0.44 m. Badly broken and badly mended. Mentioned by 


Professor Hazel D. Hansen in A.J.A4., xxxiv, 1930, p. 60. 


EUROPE 


3. Athens. 1254. Ht. 0.56 m. With plain pedestal. Collignon-Couve, Catalogue des Vases Peints du 


Musée National d’ Athénes, 1902, 1235. Photo Ath. Inst. 3092. Heydemann, Gr. Vasenbilder, p. 11, 
pl. XI, fig. 1; Beazley, op. cit., p. 310, 13. By the Painter of London E 489, ca. 450 B.c. 


. Athens. 1255 (C.C. 1237). Ht. 0.35 m. In the manner of the Alkimachos Painter, according to 


Beazley, J.H.S. LIT, 1933, p. 311. 


. Athens. 14.790. Beazley, Att. V. p. 431, 3. By the Washing Painter. 
. Athens. 14.791. Woman playing harp as on New York lebes. Beazley, op. cit., p. 431, 4. By the 


Washing Painter. 


. Athens, Private Collection. Photo Ath. Inst. Woman playing harp. Beazley, op. cit., p. 431, 2. By 


the Washing Painter. 


. Athens. 1614 (C.C. 1240). A fragment, part of pedestal. ’Apy. AeXriov, 1890, p. 154, 28. Beazley, 


op. cit., p. 435, 1. Style of the Washing Painter. 


. Athens. 1454 (C.C. 1228). Ht. 0.87 m. Monumenti, X, pl. 34, 2; Ath. Mitt. xxxii, 1907, pl. 5, 2: 


Nicole, Meidias, p. 145, fig. 42; Beazley, op. cit., p. 450, 1. By the Painter of Athens 1454, c. 420 
B.C. 


. Athens. 1171 (C.C. 1230). Ht. 0.75 m. Photo, Ath. Inst. 3084-3087. Woman playing a lyre. 


Beazley, op. cit., p. 450, 2. By the Painter of Athens 1454. 
Athens. 1681 (C.C. 1233). Ht. 0.60 m. Ath. Mitt. xxxii, 1907, pl. 8. Beazley, op. cit., p. 463, 49. 
By the Meidias Painter, c. 410 B.c. 


. Athens. 1250 (C.C. 1231). Ht. 0.65 m. Ath. Mitt. xxxii, 1907, p. 100, fig. 9 (Beilage 1); Pfuhl, 


Malerei und Zeichnung der Griechen, UT, pl. 350, 768. 


. Athens. 1172 (C.C. 1229). Ht. 0.64 m. Ath. Mitt. xxxii, 1907, p. 101, fig. 10 (Beilage 1). 
. Athens. 1251 

. Athens. 2054 (C.¢ 

. Athens. 1173 (C.C. 1236). Ht. 0.39 m. 

. Athens. 1253 (C.¢ 

. Athens. 1619 (C.C. 1239). Fragment. Ath. Mitt. xxxii, 1907, pl. VI, p. 93, fig. 5. Notwithstanding 


*, 12384). Ht. 0.45 m. 
*. 1232). Ht. 0.45 m. 


». 1238). Ht.-0.45 m. 


Brueckner, the fragment, no. 11 above, may belong to the same vase; also no. 35 below. Other 
pedestals of such lebetes are to be seen in Graef, Die antiken Vasen von der Akropolis, I, pl. 70, 
1222 


526. Nicole, Cat. des Vases Peints du Musée Nat. d’ Athénes, Supplement, 1094. 

525. Nicole, op. cit., 1095. 

2524. Nicole, op. cit., 1096. Nos. 22 to 24 are from the same factory as no. 30 in Leningrad. 
71 (C.C. 1848). Ht. 0.67. Late example from Boeotia. 


nung der Griechen, 1, p. 404; Beazley, op. cit., p. 263, 15; Neugebauer, Fiihrer durch das Antiquarium, 
II, Vasen, Berlin, 1932, p. 98, pl. 58. By the Sabouroff Painter, ca. 450 B.c. 


. Berlin. 2405. Ht. 0.63 m. Furtwiingler, op. cit., text to pl. 68, note 2; Beazley, op. cit., p. 263, 16; 


Neugebauer, op. cit., p. 98, dates about 450 B.c. By the Sabouroff Painter. 


. Copenhagen. With plain pedestal. Preliminary publication by Fossing, “En Attisk Bryllupsvase.”’ 


National-M useets Arbejdsmark, 1932, pp. 39-42, ¢. 450 B.c. 


29. Ferrara in Italy, Museo di Spina. A late example illustrated in Aurigemma, I/. R. Museo di Spina, 
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1935, pp. 160-161, pl. LAXXVI. It is wrongly said that it was destined to contain the water from 
Callirrhoé. That was carried in a loutrophoros. 

30. Leningrad. Ht. 0.75 m. Stephani, Vasensammlung der kaiserlichen Ermitage, no. 1811; De Witte, 
Elite des monuments céramogr. IV, pl. XXXIIL a; Arch. Zeit. XL, 1882, p. 151; Reinach, Antiquités 
du Bosphore Cimmérien, 1892, pp. 102-103, pl. XLIX. Similar scene on a lebes without pedestal, 
ibid., pl. LIL. 

31. London. Ht. 0.52 m. Cf. Smith, Catalogue of Greek and Etruscan Vases in the British Museum, I, 
p. 382, E 810 (there called an amphora). 

32. Madrid. 11263. Ht. 0.42 m. Leroux, Vases Grecs et Italo-Grecs, pp. 123-124, pl. XXX, no. 207. 

33. Madrid. Ht. 0.43 m. Leroux, op. cit., p. 124, no. 208. 

34. Oxford. Fragments in the Ashmolean Museum. C.}’.4., Oxford, fase. 1, pl. 39, 6 (ca. 420 B.c.); 
fasc. 2, pl. 66, 20 (by Polion, ca. 420 B.c.) and 21 (ca. 420 B.c.), pl. 67, 19 (early fourth century). 

35. Paris. Fragment in the Louvre. CA. 1079. Nicole, Medias, pl. 8, 2; Jh. Oest. Arch. I. xii, 1909, p. 
94, fig. 55; Beazley, op. cit., p. 450, 3. Possibly it comes from same vase as fragments mentioned 
s.v. no. 21 above, though Brueckner, Ath. Mitt. xxxii, 1907, p. 92, note, does not think so. The 
maeander, however, can occur beneath the scene. By the Painter of Athens 1454. 

36. Wiirzburg. Late example. Ht. 0.52 m. Cf. Langlotz, Griechische Vasen in Wiirzburg, no. 637, pl. 216. 
Middle of the fourth century B.c. 

37. Paris. Louvre. Pedestalled lebes with woman seated, holding a pedestalled lebes gamikos on her 
lap. Woman in front of her also holds a pedestalled lebes. Nos. 37 and 38, I have seen; but know 
of no publication of them. No. 37 is inventoried as S. 1671. 

38. Paris. Pedestalled lebes, showing bride seated with Eros on her lap, and two Erotes on the back of 
her chair. No. 38 was bequeathed by Madame Hoffman in 1908 but bears the number C.A. 1861. 

39. Fragments. A fragment from a pedestal with two women. In the Paris market (Kalebdjian). 
Attributed to the Sabouroff Painter by Beazley, Att. V., pp. 475-476. Other fragments are men- 
tioned in Schrader-Wiegand, Priene, Inv. 3821, pp. 394-395, fig. 526, 1. Other fragments, even 
some b.-f. have been found on the Acropolis and at Eleusis. 


MINIATURE LEBETES GAMIKOI 
(Used by children for doll’s weddings or as toys) 


1. Athens. 12.467. Ht. 0.19 m. Nicole, Catalogue des Vases Peints du Musée National d’ Athénes, 
Supplément, p. 222, no. 1037. Winged figures under the handles. Miss Klein, Child Life in Greek 
Art, p. 49, no. 200, refers to a similar vase in Athens as Inv. 1456 which would be CC. 1604, which 
is only 0.10 m. high. This is, however, only a small amphora on a raised foot, the body decorated 
with palmettes, hardly a lebes gamikos. A better parallel would be CC. 1622 (1606) where the usual 
winged figure occurs. Cf. also Nicole, op. cit., 910 (12610). Ht. 0.14 m. 
. Berlin. Ht. 0.155 m. Arch. Zeit. xl, 1882, pp. 151-155, pl. 7, 2. Klein, Child Life in Greek Art, p. 15. 
Neugebauer, Fiihrer durch das Antiquarium, Berlin, II, Vasen., 1932, p. 101, F 2406 (without 
reference to Arch. Zeit.). 
3. London. British Museum. Guide to Exhibition illustrating Gr. and Roman Life, 1929, p. 198, fig. 218. 
From fourth century tomb of newly wedded bride. 

4. New York. Metropolitan Museum. 15.25. Illustrated in Klein, op. cit., pl. XVII D, and in Richter- 
Milne, Shapes and Names of Athenian Vases, fig. 75; mentioned by Miss Richter, Handbook of the 
Classical Collection, p. 159. About 430-420 B.c. 


Davin M. Rospinson 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 
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A BRONZE STATUETTE FROM DELPHI 


Tue University Museum, Philadelphia, has lately received on loan a collection of 
bronzes assembled by the late Hermann V. Hilprecht. Notable among them is a 
statuette (L-2-173), Figure 1, reported to have come from Delphi. The legs are 
broken away, just above the knees, and the surface, especially that of the face, has 
suffered much from corrosion. In height the statuette in its present state measures 


Fig. 1.— Bronze STATUETTE FROM DELPHI IN THE UNIVERSITY MusEuM, PHILADELPHIA 


0.088 m. From front to back the maximum depth at the buttocks is 0.012 m.; the 
other parts of the figure are rigidly compressed between two parallel planes. The 
neck is unduly long, the waist very slender, the hips plump, the arms held close to 
the sides, with palms flat against the hips. The hair is arranged in a Periicke with 
horizontal grooves at the same height in front and behind, and a row of fringe at the 
bottom. The contours are smooth and free from angles for the outline of the Periichke 
and the arms form one unbroken curve down to the finger-tips. 

The report of the finding-place of the piece is perhaps confirmed by its very close 
resemblance to the early bronze statuette from Delphi published by Perdrizet.! 
but we must turn to better preserved statuettes to determine the place of our figure 
in the history of early Greek art. Kunze has published admirably one statuette, 

1 Fouilles de Delphes, V, p. 29, fig. 106. 
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Athens, National Museum, 6613,' which our figure resembles in several respects. 
In profile the two figures are strikingly alike, and if the front views are compared, it 
will be seen that the thighs of both figures protrude prominently and terminate 
abruptly with rounded ends at the hips. But an entirely different effect is achieved 
by our figure because of its quiet stance and large flowing Periicke. It is apparent 
that some new influence has consolidated the body and formalized the rendering 
of the hair. In other words, we may note here the beginning of the transformation 
of the geometric into the Dedalic style. 

Kunze dated the Athens figure in the third quarter of the eighth century, but 
Hampe has adduced good reasons for assigning it to the years 725-700 B.c.2 To the 
same period our statuette may well be assigned. Neither the quieter pose of our 
figure nor the elaborate fringed Periicke is proof that it is of later date.* On the 
other hand, the proportions of the figure are different and seem to belong to an 
sarlier scheme than those of the figure on the Rhodian plaque, assigned by Jenkins 
to the Early Dedalic period; * and in the hand of this figure, the thumb is separated 
from the fingers. Thus, although certainty is impossible, since Jenkins’ classification 
is based almost entirely on comparative study of heads and the head of our figure is 
so sadly damaged, it would seem that our statuette should be assigned to his 
Protodedalic period, which he dates between 680 and 670 B.c. The discrepancy is 
not so great as it seems. Jenkins himself suggests that the beginning of the Dedalic 
style may go back to 700 B.c. since the dating of the subgeometric head from Sparta 
is not so certain as could be wished, and might, in fact, be as early as the eighth 
century, “in which case we should move the beginnings of Dedalism to the very 
beginning of the seventh century.” *® Our statuette might thus be regarded as a 
Protodedalic work dating from about 700 B.c. 


Epitun Hatt Donan 


University Musevom, 
Philadelphia 


1 Ath. Mitt., 1930, Beilagen, XLIV and XLV. 

2 Friihgriechische Sagenbilder, p. 36. 

3 The fringed Periicke occurs on ivory plaques of the first stvle from the shrine of Artemis Orthia, 
which were found with sherds of geometric pottery, as well as on plaques of the second style found 
with both geometric and Protocorinthian sherds (Artemis Orthia, pp. 205 and 207, and pls. XCII 
and XC\). 

* Dedalica, pl. IL, 3. Dedalica, p. 61, note 5. 
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NOTES ON RECENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXCAVATIONS 
SUMMARIES OF ORIGINAL ARTICLES CHIEFLY IN 
CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 


Daviv M. Rostnson, Editor 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 


NECROLOGY 


Alan Blakeway died October 9, 1936, at the age 
of thirty-eight. He received his education at 
Shrewsbury School and Christ Church, Oxford, 
where he took a first in Greats. For six years he 
was a master at Winchester. In 1931 he was ap- 
pointed Fellow and Tutor in Ancient History at 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. After the death 
of Humfry Payne, he assumed temporarily the 
duties of Director of the British School in Athens. 
With Payne he had excavated in Crete and at 
Perachora. He had only recently begun to publish 
the results of his archaeological researches: *‘ Pro- 
legomena to the Study of Greek Commerce with 
Italy, Sicily and France in the Eighth and Seventh 
Centuries B.c.”” in the B.S.A. xxxiii, 19382-1933, 
pp. 170-208; “‘Demaratus,” J.R.S. xxv, 1935, 
pp. 129-149; and “The Date of Archilochus,” an 
essay in the volume presented to Gilbert Murray 
on his seventieth birthday, Greek Poetry and Life, 
pp. 34-55. 

Friedrich Stahlin, Director of the Melanchthon- 


1 The Department of Archaeological News and 
Discussions and of Bibliography of Archaeological 
Books is conducted by Professor Davin M. Ros- 
INSON, Editor-in-charge, assisted by Professor 
SamuEL E. Bassett, Professor N. 
Brown, Miss Mary H. Buckrincuam, Professor 
SypNEY N. Deane, Professor Ropert E. DENG- 
LER, VLADIMIR J. Fewkes, Professor Joun W. 
Fuicut, Professor Harotp N. Fow Dr. 
Saran E. Freeman, Professor Henry S. GEn- 
MAN, Mr. E. BroreEN Getze, BATTISCOMBE GUNN, 
Professor FRANKLIN P. Jounson, Professor Ro- 
LAND G. Kent, Dr. Stepuen B. Luce, Professor 
CLARENCE MANNING, Professor GEORGE E. 
Mytonas, Professor Rospert S. RoGers, Pro- 
fessor KENNETH Scott, Professor JoHN SHAPLEY, 
Professor Epuraim SpEISER, Professor FRANCIS 
J. Tscuan, Professor H. Weser, Louts 
C. West, Professor Freep V. WINNETT, and the 
Editors. 

For an explanation of the abbreviations see 
Vol. xxxiv, 1, p. 124, and Vol. xxix, 1, pp. 115-116. 
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Gymnasium in Niirnberg, born in 1874, died in 
the summer of 1936. The history, archaeology, 
and topography of Thessaly were his province; it 
is probable that by his work he did more than any 
of his contemporaries to systematize and clarify 
our knowledge of Thessaly. The results of 
Stihlin’s work are to be found in two excellent 
books, Das Hellenische Thessalien, Stuttgart, 
1924, Pagasai und Demetrias (with Ernst Meyer 
and Alfred Heidner), Berlin and Leipzig, 1934, 
and in many very good articles in Pauly-Wissowa- 
Kroll, Realencyclopddie der Klassischen  Alter- 
tumswissenschaft (beginning with the word 
Glaphyrai). Stihlin’s articles on Thessaly prior to 
1924 are listed in the bibliography of Das Hel- 
lenische Thessalien. Since 1924 the following have 
appeared: “Thessalien als Briicke zwischen der 
Nordeuropiischen und iigiischen Kultur in der 
Stein- und Bronzezeit,” Festschr. Ham pe, Niirn- 
berg, 1926; “Inschriften aus Thessalien,” Ath. 
Mitt. lii, 1927; ** Das Schlachtfeld von Pharsalos,” 
Blatter fiir das Bayerische Gymnasial-Schulwesen, 
Ixvili, 1931; Thessalischen Strategenliste,”” 
Philologus, \xxxviii, 1933; Zu I.G. 90 u. 91, 
Inschr. aus Narthakion,” ibid., Ixxxix, 1934; ** Das 
Leonidasdenkmal in den Thermopylen,” For- 
schungen und Fortschritte, xi, 1935. Not connected 
with his favorite subject, Thessaly, are a short 
monograph on poetry in Plato and two articles on 
Homer: Die Stellung der Poesie in der Platonischen 
Philosophie, Miinchen, 1901; “* Der geometrische 
Stil in der Ilias,” Philologische Wochenschrift, 
Ixxvill, 1923; “Die Vorbereitung und Bedeutung 
der Patroklie in der Ilias,” Blatter fiir das Bayer- 
ische Gymnasial-Schulwesen, lini, 1918. 

Allen Brown West, Professor of Ancient History 
in the University of Cincinnati, was born on June 
19, 1886, and was killed in an automobile accident 
on September 18, 1936. In 1918 West published 
in the Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, 
History Series, a monograph on The History of the 
Chalcidic League, which remains the best state- 
ment and interpretation of the evidence concerned 
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with this vexing subject. Problems of Macedonian 
history further claimed his attention in ** Forma- 
tion of the Chalcidic League,” C.P. ix, 1914; 
“Notes on the Multiplication of Cities in Ancient 
Geography,” C.P. xviii, 1923; ‘Coinage of Philip 
II of Macedon,” Num. Chron. iii, 1923; Fifth and 
Fourth Century Gold Coins from the Thracian 
Coast, Numismatic Notes and Monographs, No. 40 
(1929). From the history of Macedonia West’s 
chief interest gradually shifted to that of Athens. 
In C.P. x, 1915, appeared his article, “Chronology 
of the Years 432-1”; this was followed by ** Notes 
on Certain Athenian Generals of the year 424-3,” 
A.J.P. xlv, 1924; ‘Pericles’ Political Heirs,” 
C.P. xix, 1924; *Thuevdidean Chronology An- 
terior to the Peloponnesian War,” C.P. xx, 1925; 
**Notes on Payments Made by the Treasurers of 
Athena in 416-15 B.c.,” A.J.A. xxix, 1925. In 
1925 begins the long series of articles and mono- 
graphs on the Athenian Tribute Lists, written 
often in collaboration with B. D. Meritt. This 
work is listed in the bibliography in the preface of 
S.E.G. V, 1931. Since the publication of that 
bibliography have appeared **Cleon’s Assessment 
and the Athenian Budget,” 7.A.P.A. Ixi, 19380; 
“Two Assessments of the Athenian Empire,” 
Metropolitan Museum Studies, iii, 1931; ** A Frag- 
ment of a Parthenon Treasure Record,” Mélanges 
Glotz (1932); ** The Two Callias Decrees,” A.J.A. 
xxxvill, 1934; The Athenian Assessment of 425 
B.C. (with B. D. Meritt), Ann Arbor, 1934. Not 
directly concerned with the Tribute Lists, but 
dealing with problems in Athenian history of the 
first part of the Peloponnesian War are **Corre- 
spondences between the Delian and Athenian 
Calendars in the Years 443-482 B.c.,” A.J.A. 
XXXVilil, 1934, and “Prosopographical Notes on 
the Treaty between Athens and Haliai,” A.J.P. 
lvi, 1935. In addition to his work on the Tribute 
Lists, West found time to prepare the publication 
of the Latin inscriptions found in the Corinth 
excavations: Corinth, VIIL?, Latin Inscriptions, 
Harvard University Press, 1931. Connected with 
his studies for this volume is the article “ Lucilian 
Genealogy,” A.J.P. xlix, 1928; and again in the 
field of Greek history of the Roman Period * Notes 
on Achaean Prosopography and Chronology,” 
C.P. xxiii, 1928. 
MESOPOTAMIA 
IRAQ 


Babylonian Religion during the Age of Abra- 
ham.—In The Illustrated London News, Septem- 


ber 5, 1936, pp. 388-391, Professor Henry 
FrRaNKForT, Director of the Iraq Expedition of 
the Oriental Institute of the University of Chi- 
cago, gives a general survey of the discoveries at 
Tell Asmar, Khafaje and Ishchali. The well pre- 
served sanctuary of Ishtar-Kititum discovered at 
Ishchali is the most complete temple complex 
yet known from the period 2100-1900 B.c. It is 
built of sun-dried brick. The base of the walls was 
protected from wash-outs by pavements of baked 
brick. The walls still stand to a considerable 
height. A neighboring shrine was dedicated to the 
sun-god Shamash. Some tablets were found with 
accounts of grain loaned by the god. Evidences of 
popular religious customs were discovered in a 
small shrine at Tell Asmar; two large cauldrons 
decorated with serpents and other animals were 
found in situ. The serpent was a personification of 
the generative force of nature; live snakes may 
actually have been kept in these cauldrons. 
Cult-statues and scenes of worship are sometimes 
pictured on terracotta reliefs. Two fine examples 
were found at Khafaje. On one, a demon, repre- 
sented with a single eye, is to be identified with 
Cyclops, an interesting connection with Greek 
mythology. 

Tell-Agrab.—In The Illustrated London News, 
September 12, 1936, pp. 432-436, Professor 
FRANKFORT reports briefly on the excavation 
conducted by the Iraq Expedition at Tell Agrab. 
There had been no previous excavation on the 
site. It was possible to locate on the surface the 
site of a temple and a part of the town wall. The 
uppermost layer of the temple was cleared, reveal- 
ing three sanctuaries. In one was an altar and 
offering tables, and a door leading into two rooms, 
where a great number of amulets and fragments 
of stone statues were found. The statues repre- 
sented worshippers. Among the other small finds 
were a large quantity of stone mace-heads, sculp- 
tured stone vases, and two fragments of a cylin- 
drical vase of green steatite. The motives of the 
scene on this vase shed new light on the connec- 
tions between the civilization of Sumeria and the 
Indus Valley. 

The Early Temple at Khafaje.—In The Illus- 
trated London News, September 26, 1936, pp. 
524-526, and one color-plate, additional informa- 
tion is given about the early temple at Khafaje. 
The deity worshipped there has not been identi- 
fied. A good many cult objects were recovered. 
Interesting are pottery vases in the shape of 
animals, the ritual use of which is confirmed by 
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the scene on a cylinder seal, now in Dresden. The 
remains at Khafaje are identical with those found 
in contemporary strata at Tell Agrab and other 
sites of the Jemdet Nasr age, illustrating the 
homogeneity of Mesopotamian culture. A statu- 
ette of a woman found in the Jemdet Nasr level is 
certainly the earliest representation of a human 
being vet found in Western Asia. 


PERSIA 


Persepolis.—In The Illustrated London News, 
August 22, 1936, pp. 321-323, there are pictures 
of the important new sculptures found at Perse- 
polis. They consist of two sets of wall reliefs, each 
more than twenty feet long, on the terrace. They 
adorned two porticoes of the courtyard. Both 
represent audience scenes; each has nine figures. 
Darius is seated on his throne, and behind him 
stands Xerxes. These two figures are over life size. 
A fragment of a Greek statue, a seated woman, 
was also found. The style seems close to that of the 
Parthenon pediments. It may have been imported 
by Xerxes from Athens. 


GREECE 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

“Greek Religion.—The existence or non-exist- 
ence of animal worship at the base of Greek 
religion is the object of an exhaustive study by 
CONSTANTINE GHEROGHIANNES, Eph., 
1934-35, pp. 18-37. An examination of myths, 
religious customs, and Minoan and Mycenaean 
artistic creations leads the author to conclude 
that the transition from aniconic to anthropo- 
morphic representation and worship of the Gods 
was made without the intervention of a zoo- 
morphic or theriomorphic conception and stage; 
that a worship of animals did not exist in Greece; 
that zoomorphism and anthropomorphism were 
two distinct and = separate conceptions. The 
former, originating in magic, served for the 
representation of daemons, the servants of the 
Gods; the latter developed from the aniconic 
stones and baetyls when religion appeared, 
through emblems, such as thrones, double axes. 
ete. It will be interesting to learn where in his 
scheme can be placed the Aurignacian female 
statuettes, which must certainly represent. di- 
vinities, since the Neolithic statuettes are so 
accepted. 

Excavations near the Nike Bastion.—In Arch. 
Eph., 1934-35, pp. 85-116, Professor A. KERa«- 
MOPOULLOS gives a report of the excavations he 


conducted in 1928 beyond the Nike bastion. His 
keen analysis of the few walls still existing in that 
area and of the results of his excavations enable 
him to give us a most interesting account of the 
**Pelargikon,” of the early history and limits of 
the ** Asklepie‘on,”’ of its relations to the *‘ Pelargi- 
kon”’ on the one hand and to the * Eleusinion” on 
the other, and of the various roads and pathways 
that led to the Acropolis from the South. The 
latter include the famous “promenade road” 
running around the cavea of the Odeion of 
Herodes Atticus, a change made in its course after 
the construction of that building; a second road 
running parallel to the first and situated within 
the walls of the Pelargikon, but joining the first 
over the cavea of the Odeion; and a third—the 
oldest —skirting the rock of the Acropolis and 
forming an early means of communication be- 
tween it and the lower city. These roads termi- 
nated on the square above the Odeion and to the 
south of the Nike bastion. From there a gradual 
winding ascent led to the Propylaeum of the 
Acropolis. The various problems connected with 
the identification of the roads and the various 
monuments of this section are once more exam- 
ined and a proper understanding and solution of 
them is suggested with clearness and force. Pro- 
fessor Keramopoullos’ study will form an impor- 
tant and essential supplement to the topographical 
studies of the south slope of the Acropolis. A 
large topographical map of the area by Mr. 
Travlos, and two excellent airplane views of the 
Acropolis help to illustrate the important points 
advanced by the author. 

Hissarlik.—In Rev. des Etudes Hom ériques, LV, 
1934, pp. 55-101 (Controverses autour de Troie, 
VIT, VIID) contributes two 
more chapters to his discussion of the site of 
Homeric Troy: I. He answers the arguments of 
Petroni for placing the Greek camp at Besika Bay, 
based on (a) the location of Aegae, (b) Homer’s 
account of the obliteration of the Greek wall, 
(c) the orientation of the Trojan army in the 
battles of the Iliad. IL. He finds in the result of 
Blegen’s first four campaigns further evidence 
against the identification of Hissarlik with 
Homer's Troy. In the failure to trace the missing 
north wall and to find a necropolis commensurate 
with the importance of Homer's Ilios, he sees 
corroboration of his view that Hissarlik is the site 
of a small Trojan town, destroyed by the Greeks 
and used by them for their own polyandrion. 

Excavations at the Cave of Amnisos in Crete. — 
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Dr. Sp. Martinatos gives a brief report of the 
results of his work in 1934 at the cave of Amnisos 
in Crete, in the Praktika, 1934, pp. 128-133. This 
year it was limited to the clearing and study of the 
historic sanctuary built on an earlier Minoan 
building. It proved that this sanctuary was in 
use from the Protogeometric period to later 
Roman times. The use of the Minoan walls for 
the historic structure is accepted as evidence for 
the belief that the historic cult was but a con- 
tinuation of the Minoan. The many objects made 
from Egyptian faience found in the lower filling of 
the sanctuary seem to indicate that close relations 
existed with Egypt, which lasted down to the 
Roman period. Among the objects of stone 
found in the upper layers, most important is a 
marble head successfully identified as representing 
Pluto-Osiris. 

Mycenaean Cemeteries.— Dr. N. Kyparisses 
has continued his explorations of the Mycenaean 
cemeteries of Achaia and especially those around 
Patras. In the Praktila, 1934, pp. 114-115, he 
reports the excavation of a cemetery near the 
village of Paulokastron, where cist graves made of 
small river stones are regularly found instead of 
the well-known rock-hewn Mycenaean chamber 
tombs. The /terismata were ustially placed outside 
the cist. 

A Beehive Tomb near Marathon.—In the 
Praktika, 1934, pp. 29-38, Professor SoTERIADES 
describes briefly the excavation in 1934 of a bee- 
hive tomb near the site of Marathon. It contained 
two cists, in one of which was found a golden cup. 
The floor of the tholos was found covered with a 
laver of ashes, averaging 10 cm. in depth, filled 
with bones of animals. The cemetery, located in 
1933 near the site of Marathon, was further 
explored and it was found to contain both in- 
humation and cremation burials belonging to a 
long period lasting from Geometric times to the 
fourth century B.c. A special section of the ceme- 
tery was reserved for the burial of children. 
Further evidence was also obtained proving that 
the church of St. Demetrios is the site of the 
Herakleion. 

Excavations at Megara.—‘The very fruitful 
researches of Messrs. Joun TurepsiapeEs and 
Joun TRAV LOs at Megara are briefly described in 
the Praktila, 1934, pp. 39-57. The foundations of 
a large building in use in the fifth or fourth cen- 
tury B.c. were uncovered near the eastern ex- 
tremity of the town and opposite the church of St. 
Theodore. On the Alkathos they cleared the rocky 


summit revealing very clear traces, carved on the 
rock, of the plan of an ancient peripterai temple 
measuring 14.50 x 35.50 m., which they identify as 
the temple of Athena mentioned by Pausanias 
(I, 42, 4). Trial trenches du_, on the adjacent slope 
brought to light sherds and figurines belonging to 
the seventh and later centuries. The slopes of the 
hill of Nisaia, on top of which the remains of a 
mediaeval castle are still standing, were also 
tested and yielded sherds dating from the Early 
Helladic period to Byzantine times. A few graves 
were also found in an undisturbed section of the 
hill, 

Researches in Macedonia.—The important 
pioneer researches conducted in Macedonia during 
the summer of 1984 by Professor A. Keramo- 
POULLOs are outlined in the Praktila, 1934, pp. 
67-91, and their importance duly pointed out. 
The regions of Almopia, Florina, and Elimeia by 
the Haliakmon were investigated and a number of 
graves and fortified settlements were located. The 
latter seem to belong to the period of Philip, the 
father of Alexander, who according to Arrian 

VII, 9, 2) settled the Macedonian tribes in 
fortified villages. The identification of the remains 
of Florina with the site of ancient Herakleia was 
established by the discovery of tiles bearing 
stamps with the name of Philip II, the father of 
Alexander. The organization and establishment of 
numerous collections and Museums by Professor 
Keramopoullos at various points in Macedonia, 
mentioned in the report, as well as his extensive 
explorations will prove of great importance to the 
study of Macedonia. A catalogue of objects now 
preserved in the Museum of Kozane prepared by 
Mr. Macaronas completes Professor Keramo- 
poullos’ report. 

Further Excavations on the Site of Ancient 
Herakleia.— A brief report of Mr. G. BakaLakiIs’ 
work at Florina is published in the Prastila, 1934, 
pp. 91-114. The fourth campaign conducted by 
Professor Keramopoullos made possible the estab- 
lishing of the plan of the ancient city. The clearing 
of a number of houses proved that their rooms 
were placed around a rectangular open court. 
Among the architectural remains recovered are 
six fragments of tile bearing the name of Philip 
stamped on their back. This Philip is identified 
with the father of Alexander, who thus appears to 
be the builder of the site of Florina. This strength- 
ens the identification of the site as the ancient 
Herakleia advanced during the previous cam- 


paigns. A number of rock-hewn graves were 
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located on the east slope of the hill of Florina, one 
of which was cleared. 

Sicyon.—The interesting investigations con- 
ducted at Sicyon by Professor A. K. ORLANDOS 
are outlined in the Praktika, 1934, pp. 116-122. 
Professor Orlandos states that the objective of his 
work for 1934 was to clear the area to the south- 
east of the Theatre where previous excavations 
revealed a propylon. His work resulted in the 
clearing of a large structure which he believes to 
be the Gymnasium of Sicyon. On the north side of 
a rectangular court he discovered a series of rooms 
faced by a portico of the Ionic order, while on the 
west side he uncovered a second fountain house, 
placed on the other side of a stairway uncovered 
in 1933. In that year also, beyond the stairway, a 
second fountain house was cleared. The cistern 
of the fountain was found covered with a cylin- 
drical vault, another example of vault construc- 
tion in Hellenistic times. This Gymnasium the 
excavator believes to be the one mentioned by 
Pausanias. If this identification proves correct, the 
structure is of great importance since it will make 
possible the identification of the other buildings 
mentioned by Pausanias. 

Fiftieth Anniversary of the British School in 
Athens.—In The Illustrated London News, Octo- 
ber 17, 1936, pp. 689-692, Mr. A. J. B. Wace 
summarizes briefly the most notable achievements 
in archaeological research, conducted under the 
auspices of the British School in Athens, which 
this year celebrates its fiftieth anniversary. An 
exhibition of some of the discoveries made in 
Greece and Crete is being held at the Royal 
Academy in London. 

Heron’s Screw-Cutter. — A machine for cutting 
an inner screw-thread in wood has been con- 
structed by A. G. DracuMANN from the specifica- 
tions given in Heron’s Mechanics, and is found to 
work successfully. It is described in J.H.S. lvi, 
1936, pp. 72-77. 

The Semantics of Greek Names for Plants. — 
R. M. Dawkrns, in studying the use of modern 
Greek words as a guide for identifying the plants 
mentioned by ancient writers, comes to the 
conclusion that, with the exception of such well- 
known plants as the vine, Gu7edos, baytree, 
dagvn, plane tree, tAaTavos, and some others, 
this source of information should be used with 
great care, owing to the popular habit, in the 
absence of any scientific classification, of applying 
the same name to various plants related only by 
some external characteristic, such as shiny leaves, 


thorniness, shrubby growth, or even the purpose 
for which they are used. So in England, **butter- 
cup” may mean almost any bright yellow, cup- 
shaped, spring flower. Such variations are largely 
local, and they are found from Pontus on the east 
to Magna Graecia on the west. (J.//.S. lvi, 1936, 
pp. 1-11.) 


ARCHITECTURE 


The Place of the Continuous Frieze on the 
Entablature of Greek Temples.—In B.C.H. lix, 
1935, pp. 1-6, R. DEMANGEL studies this problem, 
with the use of plans. There are five Doric temples 
in which the continuous frieze is employed: Assos, 
the Parthenon, the Theseum, and the temples at 
Sunium and Bassae. In each it is in a different 
place. To these the temple of Nemesis at Rham- 
nous is added, as probably a continuous frieze in 
the vestibule was part of the original plan. On 
the other hand, in the Ionic order, the place of the 
continuous frieze is always the same, regardless 
of the dimensions of the building. In Asia Minor, 
however, in some cases, this continuous frieze 
takes the place of the architrave—it will be noted 
that this is the case at Assos, where this frieze is 
surmounted by the regular Doric triglyphs and 
metopes. The scheme of continuous decoration is 
found in almost every part of the Ionic order, 
from plinth to cornice. 

The Heraeum of Samos.—In Ath. Mitt. |viii, 
1933, pp. 146-173, Ernst Buscuor and Hans 
ScuLerr discuss the altar of the Heraeum of 
Samos in its pre-Rhoecus phases and its relation 
to the earlier Hera temples there. They find 
tangible remains of seven successive altars, each 
larger than its predecessor by the thickness of 
its new walls, except that the seventh differs from 
the sixth only in height. Altar I goes back to 
Mycenaean or sub-Mycenaean times; Altar II, 
to judge by the fragments of votive pottery found 
under its eastern part, to the early geometric 
period of the middle ninth century; III, to the 
first half of the eighth century; [IV and V to the 
latter half of the same century. The filling in about 
the fifth altar contains nothing which is post- 
geometric or orientalizing, so that it may fairly 
be placed at the end of this, the eighth century. 
Altar VI, evidently contemporary with the second 
Hekatompedos, is to be dated early in the seventh 
century, and Altar VII, because of the nature of 
the filling under the road at its north border, 
comes down into the later part of the seventh 
century. The first Hecatompedos seems to have 
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had no peripteros until the time of Altar ITI, when 
its east part had seven columns (the middle one 
being in the axis of the middle supports of the 
cella) and the west front, where the cella was closed, 
only six. The cella itself measured one hundred 
feet. The temple was built shortly after Altar I 
but earlier than Altar III, for its architect was 
unfamiliar with the squared-block structure of 
this third altar. We may place its building at the 
turn of the ninth and eighth centuries, and the 
addition of the Peripteros at a date not long after 
this. Under the eastern part of the first Hekatom- 
pedos was found a drum 61.5 em. high, with a 
diameter of 96 cm., and having a square hole in 
the top 31.6 cm. deep and 57 em. in breadth. This 
may well have been the basis of the old cult 
statue of Hera. The last part of the article dis- 
cusses various roads leading apparently to streams 
which have changed with the altered lay of the 
land and were evidently connected with a ritual- 
istic bathing of the cult-statue. Remains of an 
artificial conduit for freshly running water were 
found. The sacred willow, the Avyos of Pausanias 
(vii, 4, 4) seems to have been N.E. of the temple 
and N.W. of the altar. The latter seems to have 
been oriented with this (it faces 30° south of east) 
and not with the temple, furnishing evidence for 
the fact that this rather than a wooden statue of 
Hera was the original object of worship. 

Tbid., pp. 174-210, Hans Scu err describes the 
extant remains of the great poros altar of Hera in 
Samos built by Rhoecus in the sixth century B.c., 
and later rebuilt in marble on virtually the same 
lines in Roman times, perhaps just subsequent to 
the wars with the pirates. Of this poros altar which 
was seven times as large as its immediate pred- 
ecessor, almost nothing remains but its sub- 
structure. The old orientation, 30° south of east, 
was now made to conform to the nearly due east- 
west axis of the new Rhoecus temple, which was 
twelve times as large as the second Hekatompedos 
which it replaced. East of this temple, which was 
100 ells long and 50 wide, was laid out a square 70 
ells by 70 ells (36.57 m. square), and on the 
eastern and smaller part of this, measuring 16.58 
m. by 36.57 m., the great altar was erected. The 
foundation consists of four thick substructural 
walls which enclose a parallelogram of 5.40 m. 
by 28.30 m., and measure about 5.30 m. in thick- 
ness, except that the west wall is more than half 
again as thick, and is, furthermore, set in between 
the ends of the north and south walls with which 
it is not structurally connected. This latter wall, 


which covered the remains of the earlier altars, 
supported a broad stairway of fifteen steps which 
led up to the altar itself. As Buschor has noted in 
his article on the poros friezes, the later marble 
restoration seems in these friezes and other 
architectural decorations to have followed closely 
the poros altar. According to these marble re- 
mains the north and south walls of the super- 
structure were carried toward the West at an 
even height so as to flank the stairway at right and 
left, and then all three walls were carried higher in 
a sort of upper storey above the level of the altar, 
forming a parapet that also surmounted the 
flanking walls of the stairway. This upper parapet 
was separated, on the outside of the altar as well 
as on the inside of the walls that flanked the 
steps, from the lower part of the altar by a 
beautiful egg-and-dart and anthemion moulding, 
and the parapet was crowned by a similar cornice, 
below which ran the low frieze of couchant animals, 
described by Buschor in another article. 

Ibid., pp. 211-244, Hans ScHLerr gives an 
account of the buildings which at various epochs 
existed in the region between the temple and the 
which 
had originally taken up the western part of the 


great altar at Samos. This “foreground 


square on which the altar was built and which lay 
immediately in front of the Rhoecus temple, was 
increased threefold when, after the burning of this 
temple, the new structure was removed forty 
metres further west. The following buildings are 
to be noted: A. A monopteral structure, without a 
cella, with its axis lying north and south, and 
situated just east of this new and never finished 
temple. It had 14 columns, 3 on the short sides 
and 5 on the long. A basis-like foundation was 
found on the northern half, but without any exact 
relation to either axis. The fact that this coincides 
in location with the basis of the cult-statue of the 
second Hekatompedos indicates that this balda- 
quinlike periptero-monopteros was built to protect 
the statue which, when the temple was moved, 
was left in the open air. 

B. The failure to complete the huge temple, the 
cella of which had long been used simply as a 
storehouse for votive offerings, led in Augustan 
times to the construction of the so-called Roman 
peripteros, as a more worthy home for the cult- 
statue. This was a double temple in antis with a 
colonnade of 17 columns, the long sides having 6 
columns, the west end 5 and the front 4, of which 
two were the east columns of the long sides and 
two were in line with the antae. This left a double 
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intercolumnar space in the middle before a wide which he could follow. This seems to prove that 


doorway into the cella. Three or four possible the gods were not represented in the original 
arrangements of the roof are discussed, two of | Niobid composition. A comparison of Niobe with 
which have the quadrangle before the cella wall, the Florentine type shows a marked difference in 
the antae and these two columns unroofed. the details of rendering drapery and especially in 
C. North of the Roman peripteros was a small the facial expression prompted by different 
temple tn antis without a colonnade, the Naiskos, — psychic emotions. These differences could not be 
which protected the sacred willow. attributed to the carver of the statuette, whose | 
DD. In the second or third century a.p. a small — lack of creative ability is proved by his Artemis. | 
Corinthian temple was built just northwest of the They must be attributed to the existence of a 
Roman peripteros with an eastern porch of six prototype differing from the Florentine work, 


columns (4 in front). Of this building the numer- — belonging to another edition of the Niobid compo- 
ous remains permit practically a complete re- sition, to which also belongs the Chiaramonti 
construction. Niobid, a prototype exhibiting a more plastic 

E. At about this time also two further build- rendering of drapery, less theatrical motions, and 


ings were constructed in the space west of the — a dignified facial expression. The statuettes are 
enlarged Roman peripteros: one, a large hall-like — placed in the Antonine period. 
room which extended from this building to the Sculptures from Philippi.—In B.C.H. lix, 
second step of the monopteros (A) and used its 1935, pp. 175-192, E. Lapatus continues his study 
four northern columns in its own west wall; and — of this material, begun in tbid., vii, 1933, pp. 
two, a Roman bath (the smallest one known), 438-466. The present article is divided into two 
which seems later to have been turned into a __ parts, the first of which deals with the acroteria of 
steam bath. This lay north of the building men- the two Corinthian temples, four in number. 
tioned immediately above. First of these is a life-size statue of Athena; the 
F. Finally a Byzantine church was built which, head and raised right arm are missing, and the 
with its surrounding buildings (including a guest upper torso and lower legs are badly weathered. 
heuse), most ingeniously made use of the walls, The figure wears the peplos and aegis. It was 
columns, ete., of nearly all these buildings, above | meant to be seen from the front, the back being 
described. very much more roughly rendered. Fragments of 
a round shield of marble were found with the 
SCULPTURE statue. It is a commonplace Roman replica of a 
The Niobids. — Dr. Sp. Martnatos, Arch. Eph., — well-known type, the Athena at rest; the lost 
1934-35, pp. 1-17, describes and discusses two right hand held a lance, and the left hand rested 
statuettes of the Niobid cycle, discovered acci- on the shield at the side. It is believed that this 
dentally in February, 1929, on the south side of — statue was one of the acroteria of the northwest 
the island of Crete, at a place identified as the temple of the Forum, and therefore dates in the 
site of ancient Inatos. The statuettes, made of period of Marcus Aurelius. Next is a torso ‘of 
Pentelic marble, represent Artemis holding her Victory; the head, arms (which were raised) and 
bow, and Niobe with her young daughter dying in legs are lost; the torso is badly corroded by 


her arms. They are successfully proved to be of | weather; the drapery consists of a sleeveless chiton 
Attic workmanship, and the work of an inferior caught up below the girdle on the right side, leav- 
carver of sarcophagi of the late second century _ ing it bare. The pose can be restored; she leaned 
4.D. They exhibit marked differences in composi- _ slightly forward, arms raised as if in movement, 
tion, execution, and details. Artemis possesses not unlike the Nike of Paeonius in some respects. 
almost clumsy proportions and is a very unpleas- _ It is believed that she is one of the side acroteria of 
ing type, while the Niobe group, in spite of its the northwest temple, and therefore is of the same 
technical limitations, makes a pleasant and even _ period as the Athena. Third in order is the lower 
strong impression when viewed from a distance. part of a statue of Victory, put together from a } 
This difference leads Marinatos to conclude that number of fragments, including the larger part of 
in the rendering of Niobe and her daughter the — the socle, most of the left leg, and part of the 
cutter followed and used an existing prototype, right, which are concealed by draperies. The 
while for Artemis he used his own poor creative whole is much weathered. It is without doubt an 


ability because no prototype in the round existed unsuccessful imitation of an original of the fourth 
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century B.c., and was also a side acroterion of the 
northwest temple. Last comes another lower part 
of a statue of Victory. The whole upper part of the 
body is missing. The figure is represented as in 
motion, clad in long flowing draperies, bound 
with a girdle under the breasts. The draperies are 
very disordered. A fragment of a wing was found 
with this statue, and belongs to it. This is un- 
doubtedly the south acroterion of the eastern 
temple in the Forum, the only one from this 
temple preserved, and probably also belongs to 
the period of Marcus Aurelius. 

The second part of the article discusses miscel- 
laneous pieces of sculpture found at different 
parts of the excavations. (1) Torso of a boy, 
preserved from above the navel to the knees, and 
probably intended as a youthful Eros. (2) Frag- 
ment of a statuette of a seated boy, much mutil- 
ated, perhaps intended as a sleeping Eros—a 
Roman copy of a Hellenistic original. (3) Torso 
of a young man, apparently part of a statue posed 
in violent motion, of fairly good workmanship. 
This is probably a representation of a youthful 
Herakles. (4) Lower part of standing draped 
female statue, a Roman adaptation of a Hellen- 
istic type. (5) Head of Cybele, or “* Tyche” of the 
city, wearing a mural crown, of which the details 
are carefully given, even the crenelations at the 
summit being shown. The cult of Cybele is known 
to have existed at Philippi, and in Roman times 
Cybele was often figured wearing a mural crown. 
But the identification as Tyche, or the personifica- 
tion of the city, is also possible. 

Poros Friezes from Samos.—In Ath. Mitt. 
Iviii, 1933, pp. 1-21, Ernst Buscuor treats of 
twenty-six fragments of four poros friezes which 
were found during the excavations of the Heraeum 
in Samos. They date from the last decades of the 
sixth and the early part of the fifth centuries B.c. 
The varying dimensions of the fragments and the 
proportions of the figures represented on them 
lead him to distribute them among (1) the altar, 
(2) the “South Building,” and (3) the Temple. 
The fragments of the first group seem to indicate 
a frieze of about 44 cm. in height with figures of 
crouching lions, a siren and a serpent. This frieze 
was in Roman times, perhaps as late as the Julian- 
Claudian period, replaced by a marble one of like 
dimensions bearing similar figures: lions or pan- 
thers devouring cattle, two sphinxes, a Triton, 
etc. Buschor discusses the location of these on the 
sides of the altar-platform or flanking the steps 
leading up to the altar itself. He finds them far 


inferior to their poros originals which he regards 
as of incalculable value in the study of Samian art 
in the time of Rhoikos and Theodoros. The chief 
fragment of the frieze of the “South Building” is 
the upper part of a male or possibly female figure 
of more than life size belonging to the frieze of a 
large building. It bears a mantle showing traces 
of red color, thrown over the left shoulder and 
permitting a linen chiton with fine folds to appear 
below it. The hair on the forehead is delicately 
traced, and lightly waved, and four long crimped 
locks hang down over the shoulders. Light is cast 
on the original appearance of this face by an art- 
ist’s sketch on a limestone block found in 1879 in 
the ruins of the temple and now in the Louvre 
(Mon. Grecs, 1880, 15). It is to be dated about 
530 B.c., shortly before the building of the Treas- 
ury of the Siphnians. The fragments which 
Buschor assigns to the temple are in part smaller 
and in lower relief than those of the “South 
Building” and in part larger and in much higher 
relief; the former, representing figures in proces- 
sion, he attributed to the antae walls of the 
pronaos and the cella wall connecting these, and 
the latter, to the outer cella walls. The frag- 
ments of the higher frieze seem to have portrayed 
a variety of mythological scenes; Hercules, 
Phaethon (7), Cerberus (?), Admetus (?), Pro- 
metheus (?), Hera. Among the objects seen are: 
a lion’s skin, fetters, a couch, feathers, waves, the 
nostril of a horse and its mane or tail, a hand, and 
two fragments of drapery. The fact that these 
figures are of more than life size and in very high 
relief convinces him that this frieze was placed 
higher up than that of the pronaos. They made 
the temple worthy of the reign of Polykrates and 
a fit precursor to the Parthenon of Pericles. 
Samian Grave Stelae.—In Ath. Mitt. lviii, 
1933, pp. 22-46, Ernst Buscuor discusses the 
Samian grave stelae of the sixth and early fifth 
centuries B.c. Fifteen of these have been ade- 
quately treated by Boehlau in his Aus Tonischen 
und Italischen Nelkropolen (1899) and by Evan- 
gelides in the Arch. Eph., 1924, but since that time 
their number has more than doubled and many 
of the most beautifully voluted forms have been 
found. The stelae are of varying material, marble 
being at first rare, then more common in the late 
sixth century, and finally prevalent in the fifth. 
In the third quarter of the sixth century the 
height of the stelae was three or four times as 
great as their breadth; before this time they were 
more stubby in their proportions and later more 
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slender. They taper slightly from base to top and 
are for the most part crowned (except where the 
bottom part is alone preserved) with nine- or 
eleven-leaved anthemia rising from single or 
double tiered volutes. These Buschor calls “* two- 
storied” anthemia. Some of the stelae have relief 
figures of the dead approximating life size, but 
many carry simple inscriptions such as Toumcos 
éul TO Anuoxpiveos. 


VASES AND PAINTING 


Early Pottery from Samos.—In Ath. Mitt. 
lviii, 1933, pp. 47-145, Ricuarp EILMANN dis- 
cusses very fully the early Greek pottery found in 
the Heraeum of Samos, dealing particularly with 
the geometric vases. In most of this ware the 
colour of the finished product varies from a reddish 
brown to a bluish or greenish gray, these varia- 
tions sometimes appearing in the same vase in 
gradually changing strata. The clay contains 
considerable mica and also shows light and dark, 
often reddish brown, spots. It varies too in hard- 
ness, and the gray ware is not always harder than 
the red. The bluish clay is usually very pure, 
fine and firm and seems to have been carefully 
selected. The glazing shows at times gray-black 
strips, giving a surface that feels like lead. A 
similar ware is produced today in the potteries 
of Mauratsiii, an hour or so north of the sanctuary. 
The greater part of the article deals with the 
shapes of the various vessels, cups, bowls, sky- 
phoi, kraters, kantharoi, plates, shield-shaped 
vessels, covers etc., and with their decorations. 
Diagrammatic profiles are given and the figured 
bands, dogs, birds (geese?), fish, horses, deer, 
metopes, diamonds, circles, waves, criss-cross 
patterns, spirals, maeanders etc., are reproduced 
as originally found or restored. The article is a 
most important one for students of East Greek 
pottery, being the first detailed study of the 
geometric ware. The statement that Herodotus 
makes about the Samian dialect, 
éavT@v potvor, may well be applied to the unique 
character of Samian pottery. 

An Illustration of Bacchylides.— A small Attic 
bell-krater, an average piece of painting of about 
380 B.c., said to have been found at Corinth, is 
notable for the subject of the picture on one side. 
This is the arrival of Theseus in Attika, as he 
waits at the altar of Zeus Meilichios to be puri- 
fied of blood-guilt. He is seated at ease behind the 
altar with travelling cloak and hat discarded, 
while Peirithoos and Phorbas stand at one side 


facing a somewhat defiant Athena on the other 
side, with Poseidon or Aegeus behind her. The 
scene illustrates Bacchylides XVII, Il. 45. ff. 
(F. N. Pryce, J.H.S. lvi, 1936, pp. 77-78.) 

A Terracotta Sarcophagus in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum.—<A group of five closely related sar- 
cophagi of the Clazomenian type, one of them 
now published for the first time, and another 
group of three from Clazomenae itself, all stand- 
ing somewhat apart from the main Clazomenian 
tradition, are described and discussed by R. M. 
Cook in JIS. lvi, 1936, pp. 58-63. They 
are smaller, narrower, and less tapering than the 
average. The decoration is simple, consisting of 
lions, panthers, sphinxes, and human heads 
apparently influenced by Attic red-figure vase- 
painting, palmette and scroll designs, wavy lines, 
and especially the St. Andrew’s cross. No purple 
or white paint is used. The inner edges have a 
simple S-ornament. They belong between 480 
and 460 B.c. The writer believes that these open 
coffins were not set upright during the prothesis, 
and certainly not in the tomb, but possibly, if 
at all, in the salesroom of the dealer, where econ- 
omy of space would allow a larger number to be 
kept on hand for emergency needs. 


INSCRIPTIONS 

Epigraphical Notes.— GreorGES Davux con- 
tributes, in B.C.H. lix, 1935, pp. 92-100, notes on 
four inscriptions. The first is the oracle of Apollo 
to the Cyzicenians, dating in the end of the third 
century B.c., where texts from Delos and Delphi 
are compared; the second is the text making the 
island of Anaphi an asylum of refuge, where 
previous publications are emended and corrected; 
the third, an inscription from Delphi, previously 
published by Pomtow. deals with an arbitration 
at Daulis, and is given a rather detailed com- 
mentary; and the last deals with one of the archons 
of Delphi, Menes, who appears on an inscription 
here republished from the Fouilles de Delphes. 

An Explanation of I.G. XI, ii, 165.—In B.C_I/. 
lix, 1935, pp. 121-125, FERNAND ROBERT com- 
ments on the phrase, ev@uvyrnpia EvA@marTos in 
line 31 of this Delian inscription, regarding the 
Asklepieion. The word euthynteria is usually in- 
terpreted to mean the foundation of a building, but 
in this case, when combined with £dAwua, which 
obviously refers to wooden construction, it must 
have a different significance, and means the 
stone course which governs the horizontal posi- 
tion and balance of the woodwork. The position 
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of the Asklepieion at Delos has been identified 
and numerous fragments of its construction dis- 
covered, so that a restoration of the elevation is 
possible. It is known that it was a Doric prostyle 
tetrastyle temple, and that above the walls there 
was a course 60 em. thick, and above that there 
was a stone frieze half the thickness of the course 
below, without trighvphs, on which the cornice 
rested. Behind the frieze there must have been 
wooden construction—three different possible 
forms are illustrated. The frieze was true Doric 
in front, but not on the walls, nor did the walls 
have a true epistyvle. Instead, they had this mem- 
her, called the EvAwparTos, just be- 
low the frieze. 

The Upkeep of ‘‘Sacred Houses”’ on Delos. — 
In B.C.H, lix, 1935, pp. 78-91, Pumip A. Davis 
reports the results of discoveries made during a 
visit to Delos in 1934-35. To the Delian inscrip- 
tion I.G. XT, ii, 156, now in the French School in 
Athens, he is able to add /.G. XI, ii, 170 and 173, 
now in the Museum at Delos, which he discovered 
fitted together. This join necessitates a re-exami- 
nation of the inscription, and makes it possible to 
identify the houses in which improvements were 
made. The information offered by the inscription 
concerning building is shown by a detailed table. 
A commentary of notes on readings concludes the 
paper. 

Inscriptions from Delphi.—In B.C.//. lix, 1935, 
pp. 7-35, R. publishes ten. inscrip- 
tions, previously unpublished, which he had stud- 
ied at Delphi in October, 1934. All date in the 
third century B.c. The first is a proxeny decree, 
in favor of a certain Akidon, whose patronymic 
and nationality are uncertain. The name of the 
archon, Philaitolos, though only found on one 
other inscription, can, however, be dated between 
205 and 201. This Akidon, in return for an ex- 
emption from a tax (ye.p9Texviov) is to repair the 
roofs of the armory of Pronaia, the lower gym- 
nasium, the great portico, and other buildings, 
and workshops, the city to supply the necessary 
material. This inscription, apart from giving in- 
formation regarding the granting of proxenies, 
and tax exemptions in return for services ren- 
dered, throws light on the identification of the site 
of the sanctuary of Athena Pronaia, in which 
the armory was doubtless maintained. Other 
inscriptions refer to an armory, and it is prob- 
ably the same one, though there may have been 
one in the sanctuary of Apollo at that time. It 
was in the Marmaria, and the “lower gymnasium” 


must refer to the one already discovered in that 
region. This would imply an upper gymnasium, 
the site of which has not been discovered. The 
“great portico” is identified as that west of the 
sanctuary of Apollo. The workshops mentioned 
were in the suburb of Thyiai, so that it is not 
improbable that the other buildings mentioned 
were also in that region. The buildings are men- 
tioned in the order followed by pilgrims entering 
the city from the East. It would appear from this 
inscription that at the end of the third century 
the city undertook certain responsibilities which 
hitherto had been performed by the Amphictyons, 
and suggests the troubled state of Delphi at that 
time. 

The second inscription, found in July, 1934, 
is in very fragmentary condition, and only the 
first seven lines out of a total of twenty-nine can 
be transcribed. These lines are an Amphictyonie 
list. It can be dated by the name of the archon 
Nikodamos, who antedates the second century, 
and is probably after 225. An archon Nikodamos 
is dated in 258; this would suggest a Nikodamos 
II, in the last quarter of the century. In this con- 
nection two other hitherto unpublished inscrip- 
tions are here published (nos. 3 and 4) in which 
this name as archon occurs. From these texts a 
date of about 220 for Nikodamos IT is reached. 

The remaining inscriptions are of relatively 
little importance. See also an explanatory note 
in the Addenda, p. 310. 

Inscriptions and the Topography of Central 
Greece.—In B.C.H. lix, 1935, pp. 193-209, 
Louts Rosert publishes a number of inscrip- 
tions dealing with these subjects. This article, 
the first of at least two on the subject, is divided 
into five parts. The first is concerned with The- 
ban festivals. In this connection, the inscription 
from Delos, C.J.G. 3067, in honor of the flutist 
Kraton, and now in the Louvre, is re-examined. 
The restoration of the Herakleia for Thebes, 
adopted since the days of Boeckh, is considered 
false, and festivals of Dionysos substituted. This 
substitution is proved certain by three texts 
where festivals of Dionysos are mentioned—I.G. 
IV. 682, Fouilles de Delphes, U1, 1, 351, and 
S.G.D.1. 2687. The name of these festivals was 
\grionia, in honor of Dionysos Kadmetos. In an 
Appendix to this part a text from Kos, of analo- 
gous nature, unintelligible to Maiuri, by whom it 
was published in 1925, is explained. 

The second part takes up the inscription pub- 
lished by Plassart in B.C.IT. xlv, 1921, pp. 1-85, 
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giving the list of the theorodochoi of Delphi. 
The name of the town of Parochthiae is restored 
in this inscription. This town was situated in the 
eastern part of Central Greece, but its exact loca- 
tion is unknown. Further confirmation for this 
reading is given in the Addenda, p. 316. 

The third part is devoted to the publication of 
four stones studied during a visit to Daulis in 
July, 1932. The first of these, which was first 
published by L. Ross in 1834, was at that time 
built into the walls of a church of St. Theodore 
on the Acropolis. This stone has long been con- 
sidered lost; but the church has been torn down, 
and the stone has been found, and is here pub- 
lished in full with a commentary. It belongs in the 
middle of the second century B.c. The second of 
these inscriptions was also published by Ross, but 
owing to being built into the church he could 
only read the beginning of the last five lines. Now 
the middle 
being lost. This fragmentary stone is published 


the ends of these lines can be read, 


with a commentary. Found in two fragments at 
different times, they have been united, and are 
now in the Museum of Chaeronea. Two other 
funerary inscriptions, one of the third century 
B.c., and one of the Christian era, were also 
found. 

The fourth and fifth parts of the article pub- 
lish one inscription each, from Thebes, of Phthio- 
tis and Thespiae. The former was published by 
Giannopoulos in Arch. Eph., 1932, p. 19, no. 5, 
and certain emendations are proposed; the latter, 
published by Lolling in Ath. Mitt. iii, 1878, p. 140 
and elsewhere, is also much emended, based on a 
re-reading of the stone in the Thebes Museum. 

Inscriptions from Philippi.—P. Lemwer er, in 
B.C. Nix, 1935, pp. 126-164, continues the study 
of this material begun in tbid., viii, 1934, pp. 
448-483. In this article the Greek inscriptions 
found in the excavation of the Christian basilica 
at Philippi are published. There are twenty- 
five, 38-62 One of 


inscriptions, no. 38, has been previously published 


numbered inclusive. these 


—a dedication to a certain Baebius Valerius 
Firmus, dating in the third century a.p. The 
other inscriptions are all new; nos. 39, 40 and 41 
are similar dedications. In no. 39, mention is 
made of a Museum, which the writer identifies 
with that of Alexandria; this, too, is of the third 
century a.p. Nos. 40 and 41 deal with a father 
and son, and were set up as a memorial by the 
religious college of Serapis. They also belong in 
the same period. All the rest of the inscriptions are 


funerary; nos. 42-51 are on slabs, and have suf- 
fered much mutilation. No. 42 is a metrical text 
in hexameters, and the writer gives a detailed 
commentary. This stone is also decorated with 
crude reliefs, and is dated in the second century 
1.D. The rest of these inscriptions have no great 
importance. Nos. 52-56 are stelae; all of them 
have the top decorated, either with a gable, or 
with reliefs. No definite date for these is given. 
Finally, nos. 57-62 are Christian inscriptions; 
of these the first two date early, the others belong 
at the time of the decline and impoverishment of 
the place; all, however, have been re-used to build 
the basilica. A prosopographical index concludes 
the article. 

Thessalian Studies. — Y. BEQuIGNON continues 
his series of articles on this subject in B.C./T. 
lix, 1935, pp. 36-77. This is the seventh of his 
articles on Thessaly, and is concerned with in- 
scriptions from this region. Four inscriptions are 
here published, with transliteration, commen- 
tary, translation, and discussion. First of these 
was seen by him in the village of Boukhlar, 20 
km. from Larissa. It is a square stone, inscribed 
on all four sides —one side had already been 
published in 1887, 


built into a wall, and the other sides could not be 


at a time when the stone was 


seen. This inscription is a decree, relating to 
loans of money agreed to by the citizens of Cran- 
non. Each side is separately published, with a 
commentary on the text, a translation, and a 
discussion. The city was in debt, and to free 
itself, calls on the citizens to undertake, by a 
voluntary subscription, to satisfy the creditors. 
Similar documents are not uncommon. Some of 
the names on this stone are of personages already 
known to us, and from these a date not earlier 
than 168 B.c. is arrived at for face 2. The sides 
are also inscribed, and transliteration given; 
these are later, and are texts of enfranchisement. 

The other three inscriptions in the article are 
all in the Museum at Larissa. The first of these 
is a long document, and consists of honorific de- 
crees from certain residents of Alexandria in the 
Troad. It was undoubtedly found at Larissa. 
The transliteration is followed by a long com- 
mentary and discussion. A date anterior to 168 
is given. The next inscription of unknown prov- 
enance is also of great length and consists of 
decrees in honor of foreign judges. Transliteration 
and commentary are given, and a date not earlier 
than 109 8 is assigned; it certainly deals with the 
city of Larissa. The last inscription, probably 
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from Larissa, is a fragment of a decree in honor 
of judges of Karystos in Euboea. A date of 50-48 
B.c. is given. Finally, in an Appendix, a text 
recently published by Arvanitopoulos in the re- 
view IloA€uwy, and now in the Museum at Volo, 
is republished, with commentary and corrections 
of previous readings. This is a decree of the deme 
of Iolkos, and is dated in the time of Antigonos 
Gonatas. 

Craton, Eumenes II, and Attalus I.—In 
B.C.H. lix, 1935, pp. 210-230, GEorGEsS Daux 
calls attention once more to the decree of the 
Dionysiac technites of Ionia in honor of Craton, 
first published by Boeckh in C.1.G. 3067, and now 
in the Louvre. This inscription is republished, 
with many new readings and a detailed commen- 
tary. The text thus established brings up numerous 
questions. As far as Craton is concerned, a list of 
inscriptions where he is mentioned is given. In 
the earliest, an inscription from Iasos, he is 
engaged as a flute-plaver among many others. 
A little later he appears to have been a priest 
(in the inscription of the synagogists, C.J.G. 
3068 B). The inscription here under consideration 
is the next in chronological sequence, where he 
is not merely a priest, but also an agonothete. 
Later, in another inscription (C.J.G. 3068 A) 
he is mentioned as “‘agonothete and priest of 
King Eumenes” — subsequently on two other 
stones he is referred to as the founder of a group 
of * Attalists.”” Probably still later is to be dated 
an inscription (C.7.G. 3068 C) in his honor by the 
technites of the Isthmus of Corinth and of 
Nemea, where he is called a Pergamenian; before 
this, he was from Chalcedon. And finally, on bis 
death, a decree is voted by the Attalists in his 
honor, praising his generosity, since he left them 
an important legacy. The problem raised is to 
identify the Eumenes and Attalus mentioned 
in these inscriptions, and particularly in the one 
in the Louvre, where the “kings and queens 
and brothers of King Eumenes” are specifically 
mentioned. Boeckh identifies the Eumenes as 
Eumenes II, and the Attalos as Attalos Phila- 
delphos. The ‘‘queens” are certainly Apollonis, 
widow of Attalus I and Stratonice, wife of 
Eumenes. But Boeckh must be rejected for the 
kings, who are the deceased Attalus I, and his 
successor Eumenes II. Although Attalus II was 
crowned king towards the end of the reign of 
Eumenes, he was not king in 166, the date of this 
inscription. Comparison is made with certain 
decrees from Delphi, which place the death of 
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Eumenes about 159. Attalus IT was already called 
“king” in 160 in Delphian and Athenian inscrip- 
tions of that year; the date of the Athenian in- 
scription, long in doubt, of the archon Tychan- 
dros, has been established by Dinsmoor. There is 
also a decree of Miletos, found at Didyma, in 
which Attalus is called “king” during the life- 
time of Eumenes; the date of this inscription has 
been assigned from before 166 up to 160/59, by 
different scholars, but Daux would place it at 
the latter date. The conclusion is that Boeckh’s 
theories as to the kings should be rejected, and 
that Attalus II was given the title of king during 
the last months of his brother's reign. 

The Athenian Archon, Polyeuktos.—In R. Et. 
Ane. xxxviii, 1936, pp. 5-23, Louis Rosert dis- 
cusses the date of the Athenian archon Polyeuktos 
in the light of an inseription, C.J.G. TX, 1%, p. 87, 
Epimetrum (1932), Fouilles de Delphes, Ul, 1, 
$83, in which the people of Smyrna accept the 
invitation to participate in the establishment or 
renewal of the festival of the Soteria at Delphi 
by the Aetolians, in commemoration of the defeat 
of the Gauls in 278 B.c. One of the five inscrip- 
tions in which various places accept this invita- 
tion is an Athenian decree (Sylloge*, 403) dating 
from the archonship of Polyeuktos. Robert, with 
Segré, each independently of the other, recognized 
from the mention of (1, 22) and —txede 
(1, 24), that the former inscription was a similar 
acceptance from Smyrna, to which city aovAia 
was granted under Seleukos II in recognition of 
its having established a cult in honor of Aphro- 
dite Stratonikis, Stratonike being the grand- 
mother of Seleukos II. He is convinced that all 
these inscriptions are nearly contemporary and 
he therefore places the archonship of Polyeuktos 
at any rate later than 246, the date of the acces- 
sion to power of Seleukos I. Other scholars had 
put it, on what Robert calls ingenious combina- 
tions, at various dates: Dinsmoor, The Archons 
of Athens in the Hellenistic Age, in 249/8; Beloch, 
in 261/0; Kirchner (Gnomon, 1932, pp. 452-456) 
in 256/5; Ferguson, Athenian Tribal Cycles, pro- 
poses two dates as possible; in one list Polyeuktos 
is dated 2554, and in the other 243/2. Robert 
thinks that Segré’s dating of the Smyrna inscrip- 
tion in the reign of Antiochus II, which presup- 
poses a reference to an asylia which was actually 
granted 10 years later, is extremely unlikely and 
regards his emendations, in an inscription where 
only 10 letters exist in lines which have about 96 
letters, as more than doubtful. He states that 
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Ferguson has misquoted him as agreeing with 
Segré in the latter’s contention that in a casual 
acceptance of the Aetolians’ invitation a question 
of such importance as the asvlia of Smyrna could 
have been requested. A careful reading of the 
inscription in May 1931 (his article had appeared 
in B.C.H., 1930, pp. 326-332) which showed that 
the A of the name ’A[vrioxos (1, 21) had been mis- 
read, and that this was really a = for L[€XevKos 
has confirmed Robert in his previous supposition 
and has led to the writing of this second article. 
The author also insists that the epithet, O¢ds, 
can only be used after a king’s death. Ferguson’s 
earlier date seems to him to indicate too long a 
lapse between the issuing of the invitation and its 
acceptance, and the parallels for such a delay 
advanced by Ferguson seem to him to have been 
quite different from this case. 

Inscription of Philip V.—In Arch. Eph., 
1934-35, pp. 117-127, Mr. Cu. I. Makaronas 
publishes an inscription accidentally discovered 
in 1932 at a short distance from Kozane in West- 
ern Macedonia, and now in the Museum at Sa- 
loniki. It is inscribed on a stele of local marble 
measuring 38 by 42 cm. Apparently the stone was 
used in modern times as a fountain piece and it 
bears in its centre a large hole, used for the inser- 
tion of the spout. Eighteen lines and traces of a 
nineteenth are preserved. They are proved to 
form an epistle written by Philip V of Macedonia 
in 181 B.c. to his representative Archippos, ap- 
proving the request of the tetrarch Nikanor and 
his military associates for an area in which to 
worship. The peculiarities of the inscription are 
pointed out and a list of similar epistles thus far 
known is given. The text and the type of the in- 
scription lead Makaronas to the study of, and to 
very interesting and important conclusions rela- 
tive to, the existence of a “royal year” in Mace- 
donia. The difference also existing between epistles 
and“ diagrammata ™ is very accurately pointed out. 

Inscription from Rhamnus. — Mr. Pu. D. Strav- 
ROPOULLOS publishes in Arch. Eph., 1934-35, 
pp. 128-132, an inscription from Rhamnus, deal- 
ing with the property of the later temple of 
Nemesis. Inscribed on an oblong slab of Pentelic 
marble, 1.055 x 0.31 m., it contains thirty-eight 
lines and four “‘anagraphas,”’ setting the property 
of the temple at four distinct periods. Apparently 
the letters were cut by two technicians. The names 
of a number of officials are included, but these 
are proved to be local archons and consequently 
do not help the author in establishing the date 


of the inscription. This is accomplished, however, 
on the evidence of the letter forms, and the vears 
445-442 or a little later are taken to be the ones 
during which the various parts of the inscription 
were cut. The lack of any reference to Rhamnus 
in Athenian inscriptions leads the author to the 
conclusion that the inhabitants of Rhamnus 
refused to store their treasure on the Acropolis 
and kept it in their own town and care. The 
inscription is important because very few such 
documents from small towns and demes are 
known in contrast to the great numbers of Athen- 
ian examples. 

Miscellaneous Inscriptions. — Mr. N. J. Guran- 
NOPOULLOsS publishes in Arch. Eph., 1934-35, 
pp. 140-150, five inscriptions found accidentally 
at Ghounitsa, Pharsala, Trikke, Phthiotic Thebes, 
and Demetrias. Of these the first is an archaic 
“thesmos,” similar to the Locrian published by 
Papadakis, thid., 1924, and it seems that origi- 
nally it was set up in the ancient town of Atraga. 
The second belongs to the Fourth century and 
records the history of the erection of a stoa for 
the exercise of the youth by Leonidas of Proteus. 
It provides for the establishment of an athletic 
festival to be held annually, in the month of 
Dipsios, to be known as the Leonideia. This is the 
first mention of this festival. The third inscription 
is an epistle of ‘ ©» Roman general Publius Sex- 
tilius, and the last two are grave inscriptions of 
no importance. 

In the Chronicle of the Ephemeris, pp. 1-16, 
Professor KERAMOPOULLOs begins the publication 
of the inscriptions he found and stored in the 
Museum at Thebes. One hundred and eightv-nine 
such inscriptions from Thebes and one from Attica 
are catalogued with a few very pertinent remarks. 
Scholars will be grateful to Professor Keramopoul- 
los for his willingness to present this vast material 
in a preliminary form, thus making it available 
for further study. 

CIG 3938, 3952, and 3953f.— These three in- 
scriptions from southwest Asia Minor (Laodicea 
ad Lycum, Attouda, and Heraclea Salbace) were 
incomprehensible when first published, but have 
now been restored with the help of more recently 
discovered texts and are published, with com- 
ments, by W. H. Buckier. The otherwise un- 
known word azXoupyos in the first one, meaning 
“maker of singlets’ or one-piece garments, is 
appropriate to the city famous for the manufac- 
ture of cloth and clothing. (J.//.S. lvi, 1936, pp. 
78-80.) 
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Notes on the Chronological Classification of 
Athenian Coins.—Continuing the studies begun 
in B.C.H. \iii, 1934, pp. 101-137 (4.7.4. 
1936, p. 368), MicneL L. Kampanis, in tbid., 
lix, 1935, pp. 101-120, discusses once more the 
problems raised by the hoards of Athenian tetra- 
drachms found at Halmyros and Zarova. The 
former hoard was found in 1930; since his previous 
article, 102 more tetradrachms from this hoard 
have been deposited in the Numismatic Museum 
at Athens; of these thirty-four are forgeries, but 
very clever ones, made by the previous owner 
when desirous to sell the originals of which they 
are copies. A table of these coins is given, and 
then a table giving the entire hoard of 828 coins. 
The newly deposited coins bear out the conclu- 
sions reached in the former article. Next the hoard 
from Zarova (Langada) is discussed. Since the 
previous article the writer obtained, through the 
courtesy of the late Prof. Dr. Kurt Regling of Ber- 
lin, a list of the coins from this hoard in Istanbul, 
of which there are 218 pieces. A similar number 
went to Vienna, and another to Athens, amount- 
ing to from 675 to 700 pieces. There may have 
been a fourth lot as well. A table of the specimens 
from this hoard in Athens and Istanbul is given: 
and a summary of conclusions, reached after a 
detailed study of the two hoards. concludes the 
article. 


ROMAN 


Insignia and Dress of the Roman Emperors. - 
In Rém. Mitt. L, 1935, pp. 1-171, in an elaborate 
study, A. ALFOLDI discusses the significance of the 
imperial attire to which, in his estimation, too 
little attention has been paid in the past. Momm- 
sen had dismissed the subject too briefly by saving 
that “the imperial rights and insignia are gen- 
erally speaking those of the republican magis- 
tracies.”” Alféldi admits that the old emblems of 
office were retained but that the emperors grad- 
ually and inconspicuously transformed them 
into significant symbols of monarchy, carefully 
reserving them for the highest office only, to 
serve as expressions both of imperial dignity and 
authority. Whereas Mommsen evaluated cor- 
rectly the political significance of the republican 
relicts in the monarchical scene, he neglected a 
large part of the constitutional side of the ques- 
tion. According to Mommsen, a sceptre was but a 
perquisite for a triumph, the crown of spikes not 
in use during the first few centuries, jewels on 
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the attire and equipment of the emperors as late 
as Diocletian, the diadem an innovation of Con- 
stantine. Alféldi finds fault not so much with what 
Mommsen states as with what he fails to state, 
namely, that there were attributes and symbols 
of imperial power which grew out of a religious 
and emotional aspect of the principate. Most of 
these insignia were not introduced through 
legal channels but through channels of flattery 
and adulation under the pretext of artistic and 
poetic license. 

Of the two main divisions, the first takes up 
the republican juridical aspect of the principate 
as reflected in the imperial attire and attributes. 
What was originally the dress or emblem of the 
citizen or the soldier was gradually adapted to 
special imperial use. Augustus wore the civil 
dress, the home-spun toga, without purple. The 
early emperors wore purple only in consular or 
priestly functions. Since Claudius the corona 
civica was reserved exclusively for imperia! use. 
The subsellium in the senate hall was replaced by 
the throne of the autocratic rulers. The emperor 
was the optimus senator. The practexta, the dress 
of the old curule magistrates, especially after 
Tiberius, became a symbol of imperial position 
and remained, even in the third century, the peace 
dress of the emperors, side by side with the tri- 
umphal garb and the general's garb. After 19 
B.c. the fasces were conferred on the emperor for 
life. The laurel wreath, in republican times an 
honor only for the vir triumphalis, was the head- 
dress of the emperor after Caesar. If there were 
co-regents, only those bearing the title imperator 
could assume this headdress; first of these was 
Titus. The sella curulis of the emperor reflected 
his legal position. Caesar was entitled to sit in it 
between the consuls in the curia. Later the 
emperor could sit in it anywhere. Under Caligula 
the seat was raised on a podium. By 200 a.p. it 
had developed into an ornate throne. Of the 
imperial emblems only one was taken over from 
the functions of the priest, namely the augur’s 
staff. 

The Triumphal garb, reserved for very special 
solemn functions in republican times, became 
the imperial dress for all festive occasions, worn 
even in the senate. Parallel with it is the bro- 
caded dress of the empresses, whereas the vassal 
princes wore silver dresses. In Roman tradition 
the triumphal garb was not only the ornatus 
optimi maximi Tovis but also the attire of the 


old kings, specimens of which were found among 
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the treasures in temples. With this tradition 
Julius Caesar established contact purposefully. 
A variation of the attire is the vestis alba trium- 
phalis, a white toga with a golden border. 

Despite its increasing importance, the trium- 
phal garb was eventually restricted to the capital 
and connected with traditional functions. The 
appearance of gems on the dress surely antedates 
Diocletian; but it is probable that he regulated 
the usage. The laurel wreath and other accom- 
panying symbols signify that the wearer is not a 
mortal but semper triumphator, semper victor. 
With triumphal dress and gem-studded wreath, 
Caesar was also granted a gilded seat—not a 
triumphal chair, as Mommsen thought, but a 
sella curulis— which his successors again adopted. 
The imperial box at the games grew out of old 
privileges for the magistrates. 

In early times the princeps represented the 
entire body of citizens: hence the significance of 
the toga as imperial dress. In subsequent cen- 
turies, the leadership of the state rested on mili- 
tary support and accordingly the emperors took 
over the military attire. The imperial palace was 
now considered a castrum. The coins testify to the 
importance of the consensus exercituum. The earlier 
attempt to keep the general’s uniform away from 
the city ceased with Commodus. 

The purple war dress became the symbol of 
the monarchy because only the imperator was 
entitled to wear it. The ceremony of inducting the 
new ruler consisted practically of putting on the 
paludamentum (the corresponding chlamys of the 
Hellenistic kings). Therefore the purple band as a 
symbol of the highest authority is older than so 
far assumed. Perhaps even before the diadem was 
introduced by Constantine, a military ceremony 
took place, a precursor of the coronation cere- 
mony. So far this fact has been overlooked. The 
ceremony of putting on the torques, accompanied 
by raising the imperator on the shield on the Cam- 
pus Martius, was probably older than Julian. The 
first step toward the mediaeval sacred coronation 
was the wreath placed on the head of the emperor 
Constantius II by the hand of God, in effect the 
Christianized version of the pagan allegory of 
virtus and victoria. In 450 the Bishop of Constan- 
tinople actually took part in the coronation cere- 
mony, but at the palace; only in the sixth century 
were the sacred and military ceremonies combined. 

Alféldi then describes the military peace cos- 
tume and the military war costume and states 


among other things that Mommsen was wrong in 
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saying that the sword was the symbol of mon- 
archy. Actually the sword was part of the gen- 
eral’s uniform and not until the gem-studded 
parazonium or spatha was introduced did the 
sword take on imperial significance. 

In the second part of his treatise the author 
stresses the fact that until recently the legal 
aspect of the principate was chiefly studied. It 
was overlooked that other than legal means were 
employed when leading statesmen were first 
elevated above the common citizen. Great im- 
portance must be attached to the emotional and 
religious note in the adulation of the emperor, 
varying all the way from the simple, hymn-like 
praise of the ruler to his glorification as Ruler 
of the World after the fashion of the highest 
deity. The adulatory addresses were carefully 
motivated, bound by a_ well-delineated court 
etiquette which had grown up. The human and 
divine honors which the emperors received were 
not kept apart. There was a purposeful blending 
of the national Roman titles of honor and the 
the 
quently a change of emphasis from the rational 


divine cosmic attributes of ruler. Subse- 
and political to the abstract and divine aspect is 
evident on the coins. Finally the legal forms of 
address were entirely replaced by adulatory sup- 
plications to the ruler. Accordingly, through such 
subjective, emotional laudation of the emperor 
the rational element disappeared also in the 
political field. 

Legally the divine conception of the emperor 
was fixed by a number of religious acts, by the 
oaths of loyalty to the emperor demanded reg- 
ularly of the subjects, by the sacred character of 
auctoritas, by the official interpretation of divi 
filius, and by the various titles which were granted 
to the emperors. The divine station of the emperor 
is evident in the much discussed emperor-cult 
as it is represented on coins. Furthermore, the 
emperor surrounded himself with the Hellen- 
istic symbolism of the World Ruler, the pacator 
orbis, the restitutor orbis, as Alexander and his suc- 
cessors had done, whose conception of ruling on 
earth was similar to that of Zeus in heaven. Under 
Augustus the Jove-like image of the young ruler 
was officially not sanctioned but flourished all 
the more, privately, in art and poetry. The ruler 
was depicted in art with Jove’s eagle, his thunder- 
bolt and aegis. The symbols of other deities were 
less used. There were even less restrictions to the 
use of the divine symbolism for the imperial 
women. 
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In discussing certain sacred insignia of rulers 
such as the sceptre and the globe, the author 
emphasizes that Mommsen wrongly attempted to 
minimize and explain the divine symbolism at- 
tached to these objects. 

Eventually the imperial palace was officially 
called a temple. The empty throne of monarchs 
on which had been placed their insignia was wor- 
shipped after the manner of the sellisternia of the 
gods. 

Last of all Alféldi discusses the Hellenistic 
origins of the imperial attributes, the significance 
and early introduction of the crown of spikes 
(again understated by Mommsen), the nimbus, 
and the diadem. He says, that contrary to Momm- 
sen’s view, the vestis Graecula formed a regular 
part of the imperial wardrobe. 

To the article is added an index of names, sub- 
jects, and passages quoted and a handsome set of 
plates. 

The Porta Aurea of Ravenna.—In Rém. Mitt. 
L, 1935, pp. 172-224, Heinz KAHLER attempts to 
reconstruct the Porta Aurea of Ravenna, and to 
establish its rightful place in the history of art. 
Of two parts, the first is purely archaeological, 
the second, interpretative. 

This city gate was destroyed entirely in 1582. 
There are drawings extant, however, and a fresco 
in Mantua. The gate is described in contemporary 
and later literature by Zirardini, Rossi, L. Alberti 
and others. From these accounts we know that it 
had been cleared from obstructions in the middle 
of the sixteenth century as part of the plan of the 
prior Francesco da Vicenza to transfer it to the 
square before the church of Sta. Maria in Porto. 
But eventually it was used as building material 
by Cardinal Guido Ferreri. 

Six different views, quite independent of one 
another, have come to the attention of the author. 
They are reproduced in the text. Additional aids 
to the reconstruction are architectural fragments 
in the museum of San Vitale. These were discov- 
ered in various places in other buildings or exca- 
vated in 1906. After a description of the fragments 
Kiihler discusses the reconstruction of the facade 
and its relation to the different extant sketches. 
The task is beset with difficulties because there 
does not exist a report of the excavations in 1906. 

The author interprets the architecture as 
fashioned after the triumphal arch, representing 
a later stage in the development of the city gate, 
the earlier design being primarily for purposes of 
defense. The date is given on an inscription as 43 


~ 


4.D. Thus the Porta Aurea becomes an important 
link between the numerous Augustan buildings 
and the arch of Titus which was erected in 82 
4.D., that is, for a period of which we have scant 
knowledge. 

In comparing the Porta Aurea with other struc- 
tures, it is pointed out that a certain similarity 
exists with the arch of Trajan in the treatment 
of the capitals, and also in slightly varied form 
with that of the arch of the Gavii in Verona. This 
raises the question as to where the design origi- 
nated. It is not likely that Roman architects 
copied from Ravenna, although the arch of Trajan 
was built a hundred vears later. An examination 
of other architectural schemes shows two such 
designs in Rome. The one, part of the temple of 
Apollo and now to be found near the Theatre of 
Marcellus, has been recently dated as of 32 B.c. 
The other is an unidentified fragment. The differ- 
ence in execution plainly indicates that at least 
no interchange of workmen had taken place 
between northern Italy and Rome. Possibly, 
however, the Roman sketches were used in 
Ravenna or a Roman architect was sent there. 
The question is still unsolved. 

Recent Archaeological Researches in Italy and 
Sicily as reported in Not. Scav. xi, 1935.— Regio 
III (Lucania and Bruttium). Cosenza.— Near 
Cosenza, the ancient Consentia Bruttiorum, an 
extensive Hellenistic necropolis has been investi- 
gated, as reported by MIcHELE ScORNAJENGHI. 
About seventy graves were excavated. It is dated 
in the fourth and third centuries. Listed and illus- 
trated are thirty-nine items found; some others 
are mentioned in the article. The important con- 
clusions are that Cosenza was not earlier than 
the fourth century, and that in the pre-Roman 
period it was probably a collection of disunited 
villages. The same writer records the finding of 
Greco-Roman graves in Cosenza itself. (Not. 
Scav. xi, 1935, pp. 182-190.) Matera.—In this 
neighborhood have been excavated graves con- 
taining skeletal and ceramic remains, which are 
described by ELEonora Bracco. They show the 
same juxtaposition of burials of the archaic 
period with those of the fourth and third centuries 
already familiar from other investigations in this 
district. The writer records the finding of a grave 
with the skeleton, containing bracelets of second 
century B.c. style. (Ibid., pp. 107-125.) Tricarico. 
—About twenty kilometers from Tricarico a 
Roman necropolis has been discovered, which is 
described by Enrico Mee. Thus far twenty- 
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five graves have been opened. Below them are 
foundation walls of a house, probably Greek. 
From these and other mural remains nearby it 
is deduced that the site was earlier occupied by a 
Greek town, destroyed by invasion or earthquake. 
All the graves contained complete skeletons. 
Also among the finds were three coins of C. 
Albius Bala (90 B.c.), Gordianus Pius and Con- 
stantine, terracotta tiles with Greek imprints, and 
grave furniture of glass, iron, bone, pottery, ete.; 
this last group is listed by individual graves. 
Subsequent finds included seven vases intact or 
slightly damaged, fragments permitting restora- 
tion of some others, fragments of Arretine pottery 
proving the persistence of the necropolis to the 
last century of the Republic, and about a dozen 
items of bronze, iron, and bone. (Jbid., pp. 190 
201.) 

Regio VI (Umbria). Assisi.— Enrico STEFANI 
reports the excavation of remains of a portico in 
Assisi, at the junction of the Vicolo Bovi and the 
Via del Commune Vecchio, which may have be- 
longed to one of the entrances of the Roman city. 
(Ibid., pp. 19-24.) P. RoMANELLI records twenty- 
one sepulchral ci ppi found at Assisi in 1926. Some 
are inscribed, one bearing the name Propertia. 
(Ibid., pp. 25-28.) Gualdo Tadino.— Enrico 
STEFANI reports a number of finds in the vicinity 
of Gualdo Tadino. He describes the remains of a 
cult building unearthed on top of a hill north of 
the town and lists the objects of bronze, iron, 
terracotta and bone found in it. The sanctuary 
is of early date and the cult endured to Roman 
times. Found at Malpasso were three graves and 
below them a fourth of exactly opposite orienta- 
tion. The three graves contained skeletons and 
a very few objects. The lower grave contained two 
warriors’ skeletons, each furnished with iron 
spearhead, bronze strigil, buechero krater, kylix 
and small bronze vase. Beside the course of the 
ancient Via Flaminia were found a small patch 
of paving, red with white inset; a bit of Roman 
wall; and part of an inscribed sepulchral monu- 
ment. Two fine arches belonging to the sub- 
structure of the Via Flaminia have also been 
found. On the acropolis of ancient Tadinum has 
been discovered a grave of curious type, in which 
the corpse was protected by iron arches con- 
nected by pieces of wood and supporting a sheath- 
ing of lead. Also on this site were found a large 
block of clay and other fragmentary remains be- 
lieved to indicate the presence of a forge of rather 
early date. (Jbid., pp. 155-173.) Massa Martana. 


—P. RoMANEL.i describes a female bust, found 
in 1928 at Massa Martana, which he believes is 
Faustina. (Ibid., pp. 29 f.) Spiano.— Francesco 
Savini records the finding of a Roman bath, and, 
more important, a stele with Sabellic inscription. 
(Ibid., p. 105 f.) 

Regio VII (Etruria). Giannutri.— Bice Vacca- 
RINO ForeEsto gives a brief history of the is- 
land of Giannutri and resumes the slight earlier 
archaeological exploration there. He then de- 
scribes in detail the excavation since 1928 of the 
very considerable and interesting remains of a 
villa, which he calls * villa Domitia™ because of 
the known large holdings of the Domitii Aheno- 
barbi on the mainland directly opposite the island. 
There were found a large bronze coin of Domi- 
tian, brick stamps of the late first and early second 
centuries, much marble ornament, mosaic floors 
and architectural fragments. Staircases and the 
walls of rooms are preserved to a sufficient height 
to make the plan of the house clearly discernible. 
(Lbid., pp. 127-154.) Fonte Vivo. — The excavation 
of an Etruscan necropolis at Fonte Vivo near 
San Miniato is reported by A. DE AGOSTINO. 
About thirty urns were found of about the latter 
half of the third century B.c. They contained the 
usual Etruscan grave furniture of pottery and 
bronze utensils. A bronze mirror bears the repre- 
sentation of two nude ephebes, perhaps the Dios- 
curi. The importance of the find is topographical; 
the establishment of an inhabited center here is 
of value in determining the course of the ancient 
roads in the area. (Ibid., pp. 31-38.) 

Regio X (Venetia and Histria).—In four brief 
articles ApoLFo CALLEGARI reports finds in Este 
and its vicinity. The first describes minor antiqui- 
ties of bronze and iron; a cemetery containing 
eleven graves of the second Atestine period: two 
ossuaries, one biconical, belonging to the second 
Prosdocimi period; a grave with several fibulae 
(one interestingly decorated with three little 
birds), an iron axe and a bronze knife: seven 
other graves (representing both burials and cre- 
mations) with two skeletons and small antiqui- 
ties; four amphorae: a grave containing three 
ossuaries; and several casual finds including two 
mosaics and a bronze handle in the shape of a 
dog (7) rampant. The second article records a 
stele found at Baone which represents a child 
holding a bird. At Vo Euganeo were found 
amphorae, pipes, tesserae, and coins including 
bronze pieces struck by P. Lurius Agrippa and a 
denarius of the gens Barbatia. The last article 
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describes a white marble head of a young man of 
late republican or early imperial times, found at 
Monselice. (Ibid., pp. 3-18.) 

Regio XII (Etruria).—The excavation of 
twenty-one Etruscan tombs at Veii and the an- 
tiquities found are described in detail by Roperto 
Vicut. The twenty-one comprise six chamber 
tombs, seven trench graves and eight corridor 
tombs; there are examples of both inhumation 
and cremation; and the burials range chrono- 
logically from the seventh to the third century. 
Over two hundred articles of pottery, bronze, 
lead, bone, ete. are listed and described. (Ibid., 
pp. 39-68.) 

Rome. — Just to the left of the Via Flaminia not 
far from the Piazza del Popolo has been found a 
polychrome mosaic with a youth’s head as its 
central figure. Its discovery is reported by En- 
RICO STEFANI, and a plate in full colour is provided 
by O. Ferretti. ([bid., p. 68 f.) Beside the Via 
Veientana three Etruscan chamber tombs have 
been discovered, all previously violated. Enrico 
STEFANI lists the pottery remains found in and 
about them, totaling ninety items, about two- 
thirds being bucchero vases. Nearby were found 
small remains of a country villa. (Jbid., pp. 174- 
181.) Prerro RoMANELLI describes a fragmentary 
vase of Greek marble, 1.30 m. in diameter, found 
in 1929 near the Lungotevere. It is decorated in 
relief with figures of sea monsters, nereids, cen- 
taurs, swans, cupids, ete. The style is reminiscent 
of Pergamene and Rhodian sculpture. The vase 
was undoubtedly for a fountain and belongs to the 
late Republican or Augustan period. Also in the 
same district were found a statue of Cupid, 
a copy of Lysippus’ Eros with a bow, and two 
other pieces of statuary. (Jbid., pp. 69-75.) 
GIOVANNI ANNIBALDI describes a large group of 
marble statuettes found in the excavation of a 
Roman country house on the Via Appia Nuova 
seven kilometers from the city. There are sixty- 
nine items all told, mostly statuettes, some bearing 
inscriptions in Greek or Latin. Noteworthy are a 
Jupiter, two figures of Hercules, Diana of Ephesus, 
a portrait head of an empress of about mid-third 
century (perhaps Etruscilla), a bas-relief of 
Astarte, dedications to Zeus Bronton. Annibaldi 
believes that slaves and soldiers of the Gordians 
here maintained the Phrygian cults and that the 
statuary was destroyed by one of the Christian 
emperors into whose hands the property later 
passed. (Ibid., pp. 76-104.) 

Sicily.—JoLe Bovi-Marcont reports a frag- 


mentary dedication in Greek to Scipio Africanus 
after the defeat of Carthage. (Jbid., pp. 201 f.) 
The same writer records the finding of prehistoric 
graves with skeletons and pottery. The latter 
included three small vases, one of which con- 
tained ochre. ([bid., pp. 202 f.) 


CHRISTIAN, MEDIAEVAL AND 
BYZANTINE 


Castles in the Region of Skorta.—The iden- 
tification of the sites of two of the castles in the 
region of Skorta forms the subject of a very in- 
teresting study published by Mr. Joun Sarres 
in Arch. Eph., 1934-35, pp. 57-84. In mediaeval 
times the mountainous region that embraces 
today the provinces of Gortys and Olympia was 
known under the name of Skorta. It possessed 
five strong and famous castles, often mentioned 
in the Frankish chronicles, two of which, the castle 
of Araklovo and that of St. George, have never 
been satisfactorily identified. Based upon an ex- 
haustive study of the mediaeval chronicles, of 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth century lists of 
castles, and upon an accurate topographical sur- 
vey of the region, the author definitely identifies 
Araklovo with the ancient ‘‘Samikon” which 
dominates the plain stretching from Elis to 
Triphylia. The ancient fortification works con- 
structed by the Elians were used during the Frank- 
ish period, but were allowed to fall to ruins during 
the Turkish occupation. The castle of St. George 
is proved with equal success to be the ancient 
citadel of Lykosoura. The identifications help 
to establish the topography of the region in 
mediaeval times and to elucidate the military 
campaigns that took place in the district during 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. A topo- 
graphic map including the results of the study is 
attached to its text. 

Churches in Corcyra.— Mr. Joun PApavEME- 
triou describes the church of Sts. Jason and 
Sosipatros in Coreyra in Arch. Eph., 1934-35, 
pp. 37-56, and incidentally gives a very interest- 
ing account of the early churches around the 
capital of that island. The church of Sts. Jason and 
Sosipatros, of a cruciform plan with an octagonal 
dome, is proved to belong to the twelfth century 
and to occupy the site of an earlier building, 
perhaps that of the first basilica built in the island 
and dedicated to St. Andrew. The architecture 
of the building, excellently discussed, presents 
the reasoned and logical arrangement that char- 
acterizes the central type of Byzantine churches 
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of the twelfth century. It is not burdened with 
applied sculpture or other decoration. The in- 
terior was originally covered with frescoes which 
unfortunately were destroyed and covered with 
whitewash in 1820. A few traces of these can now 
be seen in the narthex, most important of which 
are fragments of a fresco representing St. Ar- 
senios. Among the ikons preserved, of especial 
interest are the works of the well known Cretan 
post-Byzantine painter, Emmanuel Zanes Bouni- 
ales, whose work and remunerations are noted in 
a seventeenth century manuscript recently found 
by the author. It contains a list of the possessions 
and property of the church. This beautiful church 
seems to have been damaged during the first 
siege of Coreyra by the Turks in 1537, and to have 
been repaired and restored to its present form in 
1641. 

Daphne.— Dr. ANbREW XyYNGOPOULLOS in 
Arch. Eph., 1934-35, pp. 132-140, describes the 
fragments of a mosaic representation of the seated 
Virgin holding the Christ child (** Platytera’’), 
placed in the apse of the Bema of the monastery 
of Daphne. The mosaic was almost completely 
destroved by rain, and its fragments were reset 
in position by F. Novo between the years 1893 
and 1897. They remained hidden, however, by a 
piece of cloth placed over them after the partial 
restoration. This cloth has been removed and the 
fragment is now exposed to view. The composition 
is similar in detail to the Virgin in the apse of 
Monreale, but superior in technique. It seems 
to have been the prototype of the fresco painted 
by Thiersch in the Russian church in Athens. 
It is placed between the well known mosaics of 
the Archangels and with them it forms a triptych. 
Thus it forms a unique example of such an ar- 
rangement of the well known theme of the * Platy- 
tera.” 

Basilica at Anchialos.—Professor G. A. So- 
TERIOU reports in the Praktika, 1934, pp. 58-66, 
the progress of his excavations at Anchialos. 
His work in Basilica C proved that it belongs 
to the closing years of the sixth century of our 
era, or to the beginning of the seventh, and that it 
was built over an older structure dating perhaps 
in the fifth century. It also revealed a beautiful 
floor mosaic in the “‘aethrium” of the basilica, 
that was entirely cleared from its accumulation. 
At 300 m. from the fortification works of the old 
town and to the southwest end of it he also began 
the exploration of another church, Basilica D. 


The “bema™ and part of the right aisle of the 
basilica were cleared and the stylobate of the east- 
ern row of columns was revealed. The basilica 
seems to be surrounded by vaulted tombs of the 
Christian era, filled with architectural members 
and inscriptions, which seem to indicate that 
Basilica D was the church of the cemetery of the 
Byzantine town. 

Basilica at Sparta.—Professor A. 
reports, in the Praktila, 1934, pp. 123-128, 
that the final clearing of the Basilica of Hosios 
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Nikon proved that the whole acropolis of Sparta 
was occupied by a monastery, the main church 
of which was the basilica. At a short distance 
from the acropolis he explored the ridge separat- 
ing” Taygetus from the hill of Prophet Elias, 
where in 1931 he discovered a vaulted chamber, 
the walls of which were covered with a painting 
representing Apollo in the midst of the Muses. 
Near this chamber, which he calls the Heroon of 
the Muses, he discovered ten vaulted chamber- 
tombs, including eighty graves, originally bearing 
similar paintings. These burial chambers are 
badly preserved and only prove the existence at 
this site of an Early Christian cemetery believed 
to be contemporary with the catacombs of Rome. 
Proto-Bulgar Inscriptions from the Basilica at 
Philippi.—In B.C.H. lix, 1935, pp. 165-174, 
Géza republishes two incriptions previ- 
ously published by Dvornik, ibid., lii, 1928, pp. 
125-147. Since this publication, other fragments 
have been found, one of which fills a lacuna of the 
first of these inscriptions. The article begins with 
a note by P. Lemerle, to whom the author owes 
permission to publish these inscriptions. on the 
plan of the South stylobate of the basilica, from 
which these inscriptions come. A photograph of 
the first inscription is given, and a commentary 
in which Fehér takes issue with previous publica- 
tions of the text, precedes the transliteration and 
translation. The second inscription is then given in 
transliteration, and with a translation. Both of 
these inscriptions are believed to belong to a single 
text, of which one stone is the beginning, and 
one the end. The inscription shows that the By- 
zantines had disregarded their treaty obligations 
to the Bulgarians, and had been defeated by 
them; but that the Bulgarians had not destroyed 
the basilica at Philippi, but had permitted the 
Christians to continue in their use of it. An 
Editorial Note concludes the paper, calling atten- 
tion to other publications of these inscriptions. 
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The most noteworthy piece of archaeological 
news from Athens this autumn was the announce- 
ment that the German government would provide 
funds for a six years’ campaign of extensive and in- 
tensive excavation at Olympia. The work was in- 
augurated by the retiring Director of the German 
Institute, Dr. Karo, just before his departure 
from Greece early in October. 

The German Institute also announced that Mr. 
Oberlaender, who has so generously provided the 
funds for the excavation of the Kerameikos in 
Athens, has now given a further sum to build a 
museum on this site to house the important series 
of funerary offerings and sculpture found during 
the course of the work in this area. 

From the end of September, 1935, to the mid- 
dle of March, 1936, Dr. Kiibler excavated in 
the Kerameikos, investigating and clearing the 
wedge-shaped section of ground, formerly cov- 
ered by the mound and Church of Hagia Trias, 
which lies between the Street of Tombs, the 
Sacred Way, and the modern Piraeus Street 
(Fig. 1). The stratification here was so compli- 
cated that the work lasted several months longer 
than had been anticipated. The chronological 
sequence of graves with their interesting burial 
offerings has been established for three extraor- 
dinarily significant periods, namely: the period 
from Sub-Mycenaean to the end of the Geo- 
metric, the seventh century or the important 
Early Attic period, and the second part of the 
fifth century. In the region nearest Piraeus Street, 
twenty more Protogeometric and Geometric 
graves were discovered, thus making a total of 
forty for this section. Most of the Geometric 
graves contained incineration burials, and in one 
instance remains of the libation crater were dis- 
covered above the amphora containing the ashes.! 
The closed group of objects from the separate 
graves again gives important evidence for the 
dating of Geometric pottery. The Protogeometric 
graves, as was to be expected, were without ex- 
ception incineration graves. Their splendid, and 
for the most part, well preserved ash amphoras 
(Figs. 2, 3) and their accompanying objects, to- 
gether with the sherds from the fill, lead from 
the earliest down to the late stage of Proto- 

1 Similar remains had been found in the earlier 
excavation. Arch. Anz. 1935, pp. 287ff. 


geometric pottery. A careful comparison of the 
groups from the various graves indicates that in 
the Protogeometric period burial began in this 
area at the north and proceeded southward. Four 
of the later graves, because of their differing 
orientation, east to west, stand out topographi- 
cally and chronologically as a closely associated 
group, perhaps the graves of one family. The pot- 
tery from the latest graves leads directly over to 
the Early Geometric. The earliest Geometric 
graves with their beautiful cinerary amphoras 
come next in position, as well as in time, to the 
southernmost Protogeometric graves. Thus the 
topographical position of the burials in this region 
corresponds to the course of development, as can 
be determined from a comparison of the form and 
ornament of the Protogeometric pottery down to 
the beginning of the Geometric. It was only the 
very latest Geometric graves that encroached on 
the Protogeometric cemetery and extended still 
farther northward. This is a welcome and unique 
proof of the validity of the conclusions as to the 
course of the development of the style, drawn 
from a study of the style itself. 

The most beautiful object found in the graves 
of later date is the Early Attic krater with two 
sphinxes which sit facing each other (Fig. 4). 
This vessel forms a connecting link with the large 
animals and human beings pictured on the vases 
of the last quarter of the seventh century and 
shows how much the final establishment of this 
form owes to the Protocorinthian (Fig. 5). 

The stratification in the section under Hagia 
Triada (Fig. 6) was more complicated than in the 
strip bordering Piraeus Street. In the region in- 
vestigated since 1935, twenty-one grave mounds 
and structures, including the Late Geometric 
erection of stone slabs, were found here in a 
tangle, intersecting and overlapping one another. 
These burials continue down to the end of the 
fifth century, the latest structures of the sixth 
and fifth centuries being of considerable extent. 
A grave mound of the second half of the seventh 
century and another, perhaps of the early sixth, 
bore at their summits the bases and lowest parts 
of the two earliest post-Geometric Attic grave 
stelae. Unfortunately, these were without in- 
scriptions. The earlier stele, a simple schist slab 
with irregular surface, broadens towards the top; 
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the later one, of poros, is well worked and already 
shows the form narrowing toward the top. Both 
stelae were carefully fastened with lead into their 
bases. The Homeric grave monument, mound or 
stele, is here exemplified, for the first time in 
Attica, for the seventh century B.c. The definitive 
transition from the rough grave-stone without a 
base, of the Geometric period, to the developed 
stele, accordingly falls, at the latest, in the first 
half of the seventh century B.c. 

Among the later graves, some deserve especial 
mention. A large rectangular shaft grave under a 


in that case have been a considerable layer of 
earth beneath it. It is equally unlikely that it lay 
originally on the cover of the wooden coffin and 
slipped down to the floor when the coffin collapsed, 
for no traces of such a lid are preserved. It is 
clearly, therefore, a second cenotaph. In place of 
the body, which for some reason was not buried 
here, the stone was deposited as a symbol and to 
take the place of the departed with reference to 
the cult of the dead. 

The wonderful bronze dinos, or cauldron, with 
tongue pattern, egg and dart and _ guilloche 


Fic. 2.— KERAMEIKOS. PROTOGEOMETRI( 


AsH AMPHORA 


substantial mound, dated by the stratification to 
the middle of the fifth century B.c., yielded not 
the slightest trace of a burial. It has a parallel in 
an earlier deep shaft grave of the late sixth cen- 
tury B.c. This latter, likewise under a regularly 
heaped up mound, contained clearly recognized 
remains of a revetment and floor of wood, but no 
traces of a skeleton nor any burned bone ash. On 
the wooden floor, however, surrounded by some 
small funerary offerings consisting of a chubby 
lekythos and a Lydian unguent jar, lay a block of 
poros. From its workmanship it appears to come 
from an earlier archaic building, and has thus 
been re-used here. The stone, consequently, can 
not have fallen into the grave pit at a later date 
through the sinking of the fill, since there would 


Fic. 3.— KeRAMEIKOs. PROTOGEOMETRIC 
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decoration (Fig. 7) comes from a large sarophagus 
of shell limestone. It contained the ashes of the 
dead, wrapped in a finely woven cloth decorated 
with purple rectangles. The cauldron itself was 
in a coarse covering of bast or matting with 
broad purple stripes, and had been placed in a 
wooden chest, the decaying remains of which 
covered the floor of the sarcophagus about the 
dinos. Near the bronze vessel lay two unguent 
boxes of alabaster. The sarcophagus, closed with 
thick slabs, stood in the interior of a tomb built 
of crude bricks, only a small part of which was 
preserved. From the spread of the earth fill, how- 
ever, the building must have had a considerable 
extent. According to the stratification the tomb 
falls chronologically between the grave mound 4 
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Fic. +4.— KeERAMEIKOs. KRATER 
(Courtesy of Dr. Kiibler) 
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with the marble sarcophagus which contained the 
beautiful terracotta statuette from the time of 
the Parthenon ' and the widely projecting rec- 
tangular crude brick structure of the end of the 
fifth century or the early years of the fourth cen- 
tury B.c.2 This building was erected as a monu- 
mental tomb above a second marble sarcophagus, 
and it probably served for both the preceding 
graves as well, Although cut during the broaden- 
ing of the road in front of the Dexileos monument 
and somewhat damaged in its surrounding wall, 
it must have remained standing until the begin- 
ning of the last quarter of the fourth century. 


the succeeding structure of crude bricks. The 
bronze cauldron must have been made in the 
same decade. In the sharp bend of the shoulder, 
the deep narrowing of the neck, and the under- 
cutting of the rim, it is later than the heavy 
Argive bronze urn in the British Museum. The 
urn in the Metropolitan Museum must pre- 
sumably also belong to an earlier stage of develop- 
ment. Among the toreutic works of the fifth cen- 
tury B.c. which have been preserved, the shape 
is rare. The grave of Hipparete herself may be 
recognized in an inhumation burial, covered with 
tiles from a well-shaft, close behind the founda- 
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Fic. 7.— KERAMErIKOos, Bronze Drnos 


The Grave Table of Hipparete, the granddaugh- 
ter of Alcibiades, must have been erected over it 
soon after the levelling of the ground and the 
covering of the building at the end of the fourth 
century B.c. The connection of the stately build- 
ing of about 400 B.c. with the family of Alcibiades 
is also likely and has already been suggested. 
Any conclusion as to the identity of the person 
buried in this bronze cauldron would be prema- 
ture, and must wait for the examination of the 
bones and ashes to determine the sex of the dead. 
The exact date of the grave within the last third 
of the fifth century B.c. cannot be definitely es- 
tablished. It may well be only a trifle earlier than 

1 Arch. Anz. 1935, p. 271, fig. 6. 

2 Arch. Anz. 1935, p. 261, ff., figs. 1-3. 


tions of her Trapeza. At the feet of the female 
skeleton 
spindle whorl. The left breast was decorated with 


lay two tear bottles and a_ stone 
a large rosette in stucco with traces of red and 
blue color and of gilding. 

Among the early Archaic graves an incinera- 
tion burial of the seventh century deserves men- 
tion. The accompanying offerings, including a 
beautiful Protocorinthian jug with animal frieze, 
were here burned with the dead, instead of in a 
separate offering channel. Another grave of this 
period, at the turn from the eighth to the seventh 
century, was an inhumation one and contained, 
as an important find, a pedestal cup, late Geomet- 
ric in shape, but with Protocorinthian affiliations, 
to judge by the color of the clay and technique. 
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This shape is unusual in the Protocorinthian 
period and the execution far surpasses that of 
local Attic vessels of the same date in fineness 
of drawing. The loop ornaments on the pedestal 
end in serpent heads. In the decoration on the 
rim are traces of an Attic prototype of the 
**Phaleron”™ stage of development. For other in- 
teresting discoveries, cf. Figs. 8-11. 

To the eighth century belong three newly dis- 
covered Geometric graves under Hagia Triada, 
one, an amphora burial which contained Late 
Geometric offerings of interesting style and the 
other two, remains of pithoi with incised decora- 
tion, damaged by later graves. 

The earliest grave vet found in the Kerameikos 
is of importance as a continuation of the short 
series of closed Pre-Mvycenaean groups in Athens, 
from the south slope of the Acropolis and from 
the Agora. This dates from the last stage of the 
Middle Helladic period. The skeleton was de- 
siroyed by later graves. Three handmade pots 
had been deposited with it; one of these is very 
like the covered vessel on a high foot from 
Aphidna. The Cycladic connections are clear. 
Another, a cup, has been coated with dark paint 
and decorated in white. Its shape is curiously 
distorted, the foot recalls Minvan ware, the deco- 
ration, Kamares ware. The third, a red polished 
bowl, is a survival of the widespread Early 
Helladic bowl of this shape. A small bow] of the 
same kind, but turned on a wheel, was recently 
found in a Protcgeometric grave in the Agora. 
The total vield of Pre-Mycenaean sherds from the 
excavations in the Kerameikos comprises merely 
the foot of a Minyan crater and an imitation of a 
similar one, a small sherd with matt paint and a 
rim fragment of a deep-sided Early Helladic 
vessel with a delicate high handle. 

The investigation of the foundations of the 
Pompeion by H. Johannes is practically finished. 
It vielded some new evidence for the predecessors 
of the Pompeion in the fifth century. In 1934-35 
there had been found under the Greek Pompeion 
of the fourth century another Pompeion or gym- 
nasium belonging to the second half of the fifth 
century, and it was thought that no earlier large 
building had stood in this marshy area. Mr. 
Johannes has, however, found indisputable re- 
mains of a large stone structure which appears to 
correspond in size and form to its successor of the 
second half of the fifth century. Beneath it again 
were three rows of about a hundred post holes, 
which may have been used in the construction of 


~ 


wooden stands for the spectators at the time of 
the Panathenaic Procession. 

Further exploration of the region north of the 
Dipylon which had been interrupted in 1915, was 
carried out by H. Johannes and K. Gebauer. 
Hardpan was reached in some places. It contains 
a number of early graves, chiefly Geometric. 

Between the Dipylon Gate and the Grave of the 
Lacedaemonians, Mr. Johannes and Mr. Gebauer 
have cleaned the late Roman and mediaeval layers 
and made complete plans, so that they can now be 
removed and excavations continued beneath 
them. It had already been determined by the 
work in 1914-15 that the street to the Academy 
had, in Roman times, been pushed toward the 
northeast by some large rectangular tombs, and 
that the side road to Piraeus entered the main one 
at more and more of a diagonal from the south- 
east. The history of the street can now be traced 
down to the fifth century B.c. in its series of layers 
and rebuilding. In uncovering an earlier water 
channel, holes for wooden posts were found 
similar to those under the Pompeion. These ex- 
tended the entire distance from the Dipylon Gate 
to the modern Piraeus Street. They belong, ap- 
parently, to three successive periods, dating from 
the fifth to the middle of the fourth century 
B.c. These may have supported tribunes for spec- 
tators or possibly flagpoles. 

Through the building of the Lacedaemonian 
Tomb, in 404,403 B.c. on the southwest side of 
the street, the corner formed by the intersection 
of the side road from Piraeus with the Dromos, 
became larger. At that time, when the street sur- 
face was relaid with marble chips, a Bath which 
had not long been used was given up. In it was a 
mosaic pavement, the importance of which is 
evidenced by its three predecessors of the same 
diameter, all belonging to the fifth century. The 
two earliest are simple trodden floors of packed 
earth, the later ones consist of very good polished- 
pebble mosaic. The centre is slightly raised so 
that water would run off to the narrow channel 
around the edge. All four structures had drains of 
terracotta pipes or stone channels that carried the 
water to underground canals. Some large cisterns 
nearby that are coated with stucco may have 
belonged to this establishment. The circular 
mosaic pavement is shown, by parallels in Thera, 
Eretria, Oiniadai and Piraeus, to be the floor of a 
closed bathroom. According to Isaeus in Harpo- 
kration, s.v. Anthemokritos, a Bath stood, in the 
first half of the fourth century, before the Thria- 
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sian Gate, the predecessor of the Dipylon, near the 
public tomb of Anthemokritos. Pausanias, I, 36, 3, 
mentions the bath as being beside the Sacred 
Way. The side road in this area crosses the road 
to Eleusis and the first public grave situated on its 
other side may well be that of Anthemokritos. 
This would, therefore, give a fixed starting point 
for the topography of the public tombs. Further 
excavation is needed to settle the question. 

In the first half of the fourth century a house 
with mosaic floors and stuccoed rooms was con- 
structed at the intersection of the roads and about 
this same date the adjustment between H OPO 2 
before the Lacedaemonians’ Tomb, and H OPO 1 
which stands some 2 m. higher beside the city wall, 
must have been made; this adjustment was per- 
haps connected with the new construction of the 
Pompeion and with the extension of the Themis- 
toclean predecessor of the Dipylon Gate. In the 
later fourth century, when the level of the side 
road had also risen, the fill in the Dromos, prob- 
ably to be dated to the time of Konon, was ex- 
tended northwestward and H OPO 2 disappeared 
beneath the level of the street. The Hellenistic 
Period occasioned only slight changes in the 
course of the street but with the same tendency 
which was also followed in Roman times. The 
large bath basins of the second and first centuries 
B.c. were probably destroyed by the siege under 
Sulla when they were covered over by concrete 
which may have served as a substructure for 
siege engines. From the first century B.c. down 
to this period the area between the Lacedaemo- 
nian Tomb and the Dipylon had thus served pro- 
fane uses, which is all the more surprising since 
numerous Geometric graves had already been cut 
in the hardpan and the crude brick wall of an 
archaic tomb appears in the sand of a small stream 
that ran here in early times. 

Among the objects found in this region especial 
attention is merited by the head, worked in the 
round, of a seated figure in high relief. Although 
the proportions recall Parthenon heads, the piece 
must be dated to the second half of the fourth 
century, since before that date portions in the 
round do not occur on grave reliefs. The head is 
probably to be assigned to a grave relief on ac- 
count of the expression. From the treatment of 
the hair it appears to be a woman. This was dis- 
covered in the foundations of a late Roman wall. 
In a stone ossuary which probably belongs to a 
grave monument of the second century A.D. was 
found a completely preserved marble urn. In it 


lay the twelve leaves of a golden wreath and, 
representing the obol of Charon, a gold plaque, 
stamped in imitation of the late Athenian coins 
with a representation of an owl and an amphora.! 

During June and July, 1936, Homer Thompson 
and R. Scranton investigated the remains of the 
ancient fortification of the Pnyx. The wall ascend- 
ing the north slope of the Hill of the Nymphs 
could be traced some distance farther until it 
disappeared in the garden of the Observatory. 
Immediately southeast of the dwelling house of 
the Director, on the ascent to the Pnyx, there 
came to light a tower (ca. 7.50 x 9.50 m.) from 
which a hitherto unknown wall extends south- 
ward. This wall may have been built at the end of 
the third century B.c. and may form part of the 
fortification of Eurykleides and Mikion. It con- 
sists of conglomerate blocks of moderate size, 
is only 2 to 2.10 m. thick, and has, on its inner 
side at short intervals, peculiar buttresses. Only 
isolated portions of this wall have vet been un- 
covered in the trial trenches. It follows the line of 
the crest of the Pnyx and behind its central sec- 
tion a tower (?) abuts against it. This tower (?) ts 
more than 9 m. square. The wall may have been 
stepped here. Just to the south is another but- 
tress on which lies a stone cannon ball. About 140 
m. farther southward there is a broad terrace in- 
side the walls and below it are two house walls and 
pottery of the middle of the third century B.c. 
Close against the fortification wall on the outside 
was a grave with an Augustan lamp. The wall 
must therefore have been still standing in that 
period. To the south, a tower, now excavated for 
the first time, abuts at the corner of the wall. 
Nearby, towards the east, at the end of the long 
colonnade is the tower of beautiful conglomerate 
blocks with cushion finish, which was excavated in 
1935. It has now been completely cleared and can 
be dated to about, or shortly after, 400 B.c. A 
massive, almost quadrangular structure of ca. 
14 x 16 m., it was, perhaps, an independent watch 
tower like the one excavated years ago by the 
Greeks on the Hill of the Muses.? The Hadrianic 
wall runs eastward across the tower. Some repairs 
and two rough towers date from the fourth to 
fifth century a.p. At the second tower the wall 


‘For this report and its accompanying photo- 
graphs I am indebted to the Director of the Ger- 
man Institute in Athens, Dr. Georg Karo. 

? Judeich Top. von Athen, pp. 162 f. H. Thomp- 
son has published an account of the Colonnade in 
Hesperia, V, 1936, pp. 156 ff. 
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turns southward to the saddle between the Pnyx 
and the Museion Hill. 

In the region of Plato’s Academy, the foolish 
opposition of the neighboring inhabitants and 
their political leaders have succeeded in holding 
up the work of Mr. Aristophron for more than a 
year, but in May, 1936, he was once more able to 
resume his excavations. He has confined himself 
chiefly to the Middle Helladic settlement dis- 
covered the preceding year and two more houses 
have been uncovered. 

In the National Museum the Director, Mr. 
Philadelpheus, and his assistant Mrs. Karusu- 
Papaspyridi, have done some very successful re- 
arranging of the collection. In the Mycenaean 
Hall, and especially in the small adjoining Pre- 
Mycenaean room, a great improvement has been 
made. In the latter are now shown the important 
finds from the Cycladic settlement at Hagias 
Kosmas on the south coast of Attica, bevond Old 
Phaleron. In the halls of the pottery and other 
minor arts a new arrangement has been made 
and here also are exhibited the water colors of E. 
Gilliéron, the copies of the wooden tablets from 
the cave at Pitsa. In two side rooms Gilliéron has 
now united his own and his father’s unique collec- 
tion of copies of Minoan and Mycenaean monu- 
ments of all kinds and periods. 

Among the new acquisitions of the Museum by 
far the most important, is the rear part of a life- 
size bronze horse. It was recovered from the sea 
about 15 km. west of the place where the former 
forepart of a horse was found. The new fragment 
comprises the left side with the leg down to the 
fetlock. Unfortunately, none of the fragments 
from the earlier discovery actually fit this bronze 
and the whole problem still remains open as to the 
connection of the new piece with the old, as well 
as with the small Hellenistic rider. A large and 
admirable grave relief of the end of the fourth 
century was found in June, 1936, during building 
operations at Psychiko, north of Athens. This 
shows a child held by a serving woman, while turn- 
ing toward his mother, who is seated to the right. 
In its unusual vivacity this is one of the best an- 
cient representations of children. There should be 
mentioned also a Late Archaic bronze horse; a 
life size nude male torso of marble from Liopesi, 
in Attica, of the middle of the fifth century; a 
marble grave lekythos from Markopoulo, with 
three figures in a scene of parting, inscribed 
* Aristeides” over the man at the left, of fourth 
century date; a table leg of Roman times with a 


lion’s head and lion’s paw, the latter on a cubical 
base, with a bull in relief; a head of Augustus 
from the Roman Agora; and a marble ram from a 
grave found in Muller Street, near Piraeus Street. 
Through the Society of the Friends of the Museum 
some examples of the minor arts were acquired, 
namely: a bronze mirror from Vonitsa in Akar- 
nania, with Dionysos and Ariadne seated; three 
Mycenaean jugs, one of which has a unique deco- 
ration, another with a “stirrup handle,” and a 
tubular spout. 

James H. Oliver of the Agora staff, assembled 
in the Epigraphical Museum forty-four inscribed 
fragments of Pentelic marble belonging to a tripod 
base perhaps three metres high, a triangular 
monument of which the sides, slightly concave, 
were about 0.865 m. wide. Most of the fragments 
join as one piece, and the monument has been 
partially rebuilt near the entrance of the Epi- 
graphical Museum. The monument originally 
stood in the Asklepieion. It was erected in the first 
half of the third century after Christ by a certain 
Statius Glaucus in honor of his grandfather Sara- 
pion, who had composed a paean. On the front of 
the monument were engraved a preamble in prose 
and a philosophical poem in the dactylic hexam- 
etre composed by Glaucus, and in smaller letters 
the paean of Sarapion, most of which has dis- 
appeared. On the left side was engraved an old 
paean of the tragic poet Sophocles. This is the 
most valuable inscription. The three main frag- 
ments of the paean of Sophocles were already 
known as belonging together, but it was not real- 
ized that they join and form a continuous text 
of some extent. On the right side was engraved a 
list of distinguished citizens who chanted the 
paeans in the archonship of Munatius Vopiscus 
(ca. 174/5 A.p.). The monument seems to reflect 
a religious ceremony at the time of the plague of 
Antonius. 

Before rebuilding the base in the Epigraphical 
Museum Mr. Oliver received permission to turn 
over and clean old stones on the south slope of the 
Acropolis on the chance of discovering other frag- 
ments. In regard to the Sarapion monument the 
search was disappointing, but several unpub- 
lished inscriptions came to light. Of these the 
most important is a sizable fragment of J.G., I, 
22, the Athenian decree concerning Miletus ! in 
450/49 B.c.? 

ELIzABETH PIERCE BLEGEN 

1 T.A.P.A, LXVI, 1935. 

? For this report I am indebted to Mr. Oliver. 
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The Season of 1935 to 1936 was especially 
fruitful in important and unprecedented results 
on the part of scholars working in the Nile Valley. 
Their activities went on unabated, even though 
the war in Ethiopia kept most tourists away, and 
the hotels, tradespeople, dragomans, and donkey 
men had a discouraging winter. 

The Expedition of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art found in the hill Sheikh Abd el Kurneh at 
Thebes, just below the earlier of two tombs pre- 
pared for Senmiit, Steward of Amin in Queen 
Hatshepsut’s reign, the tomb of Senmit’s parents 
(Fig. 1). Their small burial chamber was intact, 
having been protected by limestone chips thrown 
down from the excavation of their son’s larger 
tomb, and it was crowded with funerary material 
(Fig. 2). Inscriptions on the respective coffins 
established the identity of the father Ra‘mose 
and the mother Hatnifer, whose names were 
known through other sources. On two jars from 
the tomb are dates in the seventh vear (of Thut- 
mose ITT); the burial, then, presumably took place 
in that year or soon after. And on some of the 
linen and on jar sealings occur the name and titles 
assumed by Hatshepsut when she became King of 
Egypt; this event, therefore, would appear to 
have taken place within seven years of the time 
when Thutmose III inherited the throne. In the 
same part of the necropolis was discovered the 
mummy of a horse, wrapped, and interred in its 
own coffin. As it is quite certainly of the XVIIIth 
Dynasty, it is probably the earliest horse ever 
found in Egypt." 

Much valuable and, in part, exciting material 
was uncovered a few miles south of Thebes at 
Armant ? and Tid,’ in the home territory of the 


1 Condensed from the official Communiqué by 
the Director of the Expedition, Ambrose Lansing, 
which was printed in full in the Egyptian Gazette, 
March 26, 1936, and in La Bourse Egyptienne, 
Mch. 24; it was reprinted from the latter journal 
in Chronique d’Egypte, No. 22, July 1936, pp. 
381-383. An account of the season’s results will 
appear presently in the Museum’s Bulletin. 

2? In Sir Robert Mond’s work under the auspices 
of the Egypt Exploration Society and the field 
direction of Oliver H. Myers. See Mr. Myers’s 
Communiqué in La Bourse Fg., May 22, 1936, 


war-god Montu. For example, both sites yielded 
reliefs of the Middle Kingdom reused as founda- 
tion and pavement blocks, among which perhaps 
the most delicate and beautiful are of the reign of 
the elusive last king of the XIth Dynasty, S‘ankh- 
karé‘-Mentuhotpe, whose actual burial place —if 
his political fortunes permitted a typical royal 
interment —is still unknown. At Armant reliefs of 
the time of Thutmose III included a subject 
unique in the known art of Egypt, a rhinoceros 
that had been captured by the king (Fig. 3). And 
it was at Tid, across the river, that below the 
Ptolemaic temple a cache of four chests came to 
light containing ingots of precious metals and rich 
art objects of foreign origin dated to the second 
half of the XXth century B.c. by the name of the 
Pharaoh Amenemhét II on the lids of two of the 
chests (Figs. 4-6). 

Another particularly astonishing discovery in 
the neighborhood of Thebes was made by Werner 
Vycichl, namely, that some elders of a certain 


reprinted in Chron. d’Eg., 22, pp. 390-393, also 
the Illustrated London News, July 4, 1936, and the 
Eg. Expl. Society’s Report of the Forty-Ninth 
Ordinary General Meeting, pp. 13-14. The So- 
ciety’s work at ‘Amarneh was carried on for three 
months by J. D. S. Pendlebury; Report. pp. 12-13; 
Communiqué, La Bourse Eg., May 2, 1936 (re- 
peated in Chron. d’Eg., 22, pp. 383-385) and Eg. 
Gaz., May 4th. 

In excavations of the Institut Francais d’Ar- 
chéologie Orientale du Caire under the charge of 
the Institute’s Director, Pierre Jouguet, and, in 
the field, of F. Bisson de la Roque representing the 
Louvre; see Ill. Lond. News, April 18, 1936; M. 
de la Roque’s accounts in Chron. d’Fg., 22, pp. 
377-379 and in the Am. Journ. of Sem. Languages 
and Literatures, July 1936, pp. 263-264 and his 
Communiqué, La Bourse Eg., Mch. 4, 1936 (re- 
printed in Chron. d’Eg., 22, p. 380) and Eg. Gaz., 
Mch. 4. The French Institute also continued work 
last season at Deir el Medineh under Bernard 
Bruyére, from whom a comprehensive article on 
the site is contained in Chron. d’Eg., 22, pp. 329- 
340, and carried out supplementary work at Meda- 
mid, where the Louvre’s excavations had been 
terminated in 1934, this last under the architect 
Clément Robichon. 
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Fic. 5. —SuNKEN RELIEF IN TEMPLE AT ARMANT DepictinGc A Rutnoceros. Ca. 1500 B.c. 
THe ANIMAL’s DIMENSIONS ARE INSCRIBED BENEATH IT 


Courtesy of Oliver H. Myers 


Fic. 5.— Vases or SILVER, A PART OF THE ForREIGN TREAsS- 
URE Founp at TUp 
(Courtesy of F, Bisson de la Roque 
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Courtesy of F. Bisson de la Rog 
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native village possess a genuine, though limited, 
family tradition of the Coptic language. There, 
the last stage of ancient Egyptian, hitherto 
supposed to have died out completely by the 
XVIth century of our era, still has a little use as 
a “secret”’ language.' The discovery was con- 
firmed by William H. Worrell of the University 
of Michigan, who regards it as promising new aid 
to the study of Coptic phonetics. 

Of excavations in the region of Cairo, the out- 
standing news concerns forty-two unplundered 
storage chambers at Sakkareh in the tomb of the 
Vizier Hemaka of the Ist Dynasty, who lived 
earlier than 3000 B.c. There, Walter B. Emery 
and Zaki Sa‘d working for the Department of 
Antiquities of the Egyptian Government found 
what had been missed by ancient robbers and 
previous modern scientific investigators, and in 
the second week of April, samples of the contents 
of the chambers—formidable looking arrows of 
several types, an enormous bone-pointed lance, 
disks of varying materials and ornamentation, in- 
scribed sickles of wood with flint teeth, ete. — were 
exhibited as ** Recent Accessions”’ in the Egyptian 
Museum, Cairo.? 

Selim Hassan continued his excavations for the 
Egyptian University, opening tombs in the ceme- 
tery around the Second of the Gizeh Pyramids.* 
The Egyptian University’s excavations in west- 
ern Hermopolis Magna under Samy Gabra par- 
tially uncovered a temple of the Ptolemaic and 
Roman periods.* 

In excavations of the University of Strassbourg 
at Tanis, among other recoveries in late struc- 
tures, Pierre Montet turned up blocks of the Old 
Kingdom, notably a doorjamb bearing the name 
of Kha‘efré‘ and fragments of bas-relief.$ 

Though naturally attracting less attention than 


1See Vycichl’s forthcoming essay in the Mit- 
teilungen des deutschen Instituts fiir dgyptische 
Altertumskunde in Kairo. The statement above 
is made with the kind permission of Dr. Vycichl 
who asks me to add that “the historic pronuncia- 
tion, different from Sobhy’s, is based on Rames- 
side forms, as shown by Albright’s Syllabic 
Orthography.” 

2 Eg. Gaz. and La Bourse Eg., April 8, 16, and 
19; Chron. d’Eq., 22, pp. 369-372; Ill. Lond. News, 
April 25, 1936. 

3 [ll. Lond. News, April 11, May 2 and 16, June 
6, 1936. 

* Chron. d’Eq., 22, pp. 393-394. 

5 La Bourse Eg. May 13, 1936; Chron. i 22, 
pp. 387-389. 


the recovery of new material of unexpected char- 
acter, much valuable work on publications was in 
progress last winter in Egypt. At the Harvard 
camp only minor excavations were conducted to 
elucidate questions that arose in connection with 
the series of publications which George A. Reisner 
and his assistants are now pushing toward com- 
pletion; one volume on tomb development to the 
accession of Khufu, an epitome of Dr. Reisner’s 
accumulated knowledge of the years, came off the 
press before the end of the season and will be 
reviewed in this JouRNAL presently. 

The Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago was busy at its two centers in Thebes and 
Memphis throughout the winter, despite the blow 
which it received in December in the death of its 
distinguished Director, James H. Breasted. Two 
folio volumes on the small temple of Ramesses III 
within the Karnak enclosure by Field Director 
Harold H. Nelson and his associates were issued 
in May, and from the northern center (now re- 
grettably given up) under Field Director Prentice 
Duell the copy for two folios on the tomb of 
Mereruka was dispatched to the publishers (Fig. 
7). In addition, a quarto by former members of 
the staff at Thebes, William F. Edgerton and 
John A. Wilson, who has succeeded to the Di- 
rectorship of the Institute, came out in March; 
this book discusses texts published in the earlier 
Medinet Habu folios I and II. At Abydos, in the 
temple of Sety I, 


Myrtle Broome are copying in facsimile under 


where Amice Calverley and 


the joint auspices of the Egypt Exploration So- 
ciety ® and Chicago’s Oriental Institute, work 
went on apace, and all copies in color are now 
completed; the material for Vol. III was ready at 
the close of the season, Vols. I and IT being already 
issued, 

The Egyptian Government’s activities included 
the strengthening of ancient temples in many lo- 
calities under the direction of E. Baraize, and, to 
some extent, the replacing of ancient blocks, 
notably so at Hatshepsut’s temple, where for 
several weeks in the Spring the chants of the na- 
tive workmen resounded from the Deir el Bahri 
cliffs. At Karnak, Henri Chevrier went on with 
his procedures for conserving edifices still stand- 
ing and assembling in the so-called Musée the 
recoverable parts of structures which had been 
discarded in antiquity, their blocks surviving only 
as reused building material. At Sakkareh, in De- 
cember 1935, for days, a procession of workmen 


€ Report, pp. 14-15. 
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could be seen carrying to the storage chambers at 
the large Antiquities House” overlooking the 
valley, the last (7) of the crushed alabaster vessels 
found in enormous quantity in chambers thirty 
meters below the Step Pyramid; the cursive in- 
scriptions on some of the fragments, dating as 
they do from Djoser-Neterkhet’s reign shortly 
after 3000 B.c., have particular interest. Within 
the season of 1935 to 1936 four royal quarto vol- 
umes on the remarkable discoveries of recent years 
at the Step Pyramid appeared, the authors being 
the late Cecil M. Firth, the late J. E. Quibell, and 
the architect of the Sakkareh field, J. P. Lauer. 
At South Sakkareh at the Pyramid temple of 
Pepy I, where Gustave Jéquier has worked for 
the Egyptian Government for several seasons, the 
chief attention was given to the final collation of 
new Pyramid Texts and drawings of the decora- 
tion of the Sanctuary, of which more remains than 
of any other sanctuary of the Old Kingdom; this 
sanctuary has the further distinction of being the 
largest surviving hall of the period. At the lower 
end of the causeway, evidence for a hitherto un- 
known type of terraced approach was found—to 


ToLepo, Ouro 


some degree suggestive of the later terraces at 
Deir el Bahri—and by the Pyramid of Queen 
Néit the adobe houses of her priests were dis- 
covered, having party walls and equal depth but 
unequal size laterally and having stairs leading 
either to a second story or the roof.! 

In April the late King Fuad enriched the 
Egyptian Museum in Cairo by the gift of his col- 
lection of scarabs and other small objects.2 

Before the end of the winter the Directorship of 
the Department of Antiquities was vacated by 
Pierre Lacau who wishes to devote himself, un- 
hindered by administrative duties, to those sci- 
entific labors in which he is so eminent. Early in 
the summer Etienne Drioton of the Louvre Mu- 
seum was appointed to the post with Selim Has- 


san as Sub Director. 


'See “Rapport préliminaire sur les travaux 
exécutés en 1935-1936" to appear soon in the 
Annales du Service des Antiquités de U Egypte. 1 
have to thank M. Jéquier for kindly permitting 
me to use a final proof of this report. 

? Eg. Gaz., April 9, 1986; Chron. d’Eq., 22, pp. 
$7 1-472 

C. R. Wittiams 
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Ur Excavations. Texts II, Arcuaic Texts, by 
Eric Burrows, S.J. Pp. vii+63, 56 pls. Phil- 
adelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1935. $10.00. 

The venerable archaic tablets, the oldest writ- 
ten documents of Ur, discovered during the sea- 
sons 1926 to 1934, most of them below the Royal 
Cemetery, together with many seal impressions, 
are the first effort of one of the oldest agricultural 
communities to create a system of writing. They 
take rank between two other archaic collections, 
that of Jemdet Nasr, the oldest, and the more re- 
cent from Fara—the archaic Uruk tablets are not 
yet (7) published — all of which date back long be- 
fore 3000 B.c. 

Their very archaism makes them difficult to 
understand, and Father Burrows must be con- 
gratulated for the courage with which he attacked 
that highly technical problem. Most of them are 
accounts, lists of objects, documents connected 
with the temple business or the local schools. The 
writing is almost wholly ideographic, with 
scarcely any indications of the grammar of the 
spoken language. The verbal prefixes are reduced 
to two or three. The nunation at the end of the 
words is not yet developed or written. There are a 
few phonetic complements to genitive cases or to 
adjectives, but none to words in the nominative 
case. The same archaism is betrayed by the omis- 
sion of Ki after names of places, of AN (dingir) 
before divine names. Hardly any of the proper 
names in vogue in the dynastic periods are found 
in the archaic era. The hero Gilgamesh and Du- 
muzi (Tammuz) are not mentioned. And a cata- 
logue of the archaic Sumerian cities shows strange 
omissions of cities later famous, or not vet born to 
power. And yet Uruk and Eridu, if not quoted in 
the business archaic texts, existed and their 
ideograms are found on archaic seal impressions. 

The tablets are oblong, or rounded, some 
nearly square, with flat surfaces and convex re- 
verses. They are divided by lines into columns, 
subdivided into squares. Each square contains a 
word, a proper name, or a short sentence. It is 
somewhat puzzling that the order of the signs 
within a square is apparently not fixed, and ac 
cordingly the reading of words and proper names 
is not strictly certain. Moreover the distinction 


between titles and proper names is in many Cases 


very doubtful. The same element of uncertainty 
applies to the identification of a good many ar- 
chaic signs. 

Much, at any rate, is clear enough to display 
under our eves a good picture of that archaic agri- 
cultural civilization, just by listing the principal 
subjects in the catalogue, which reads as follows: 
rent list, accounts of goats, cereal products, bread, 
barley, name-list, victuals, school, land, small cat- 
tle, fish, poultry, ropes, thread, beer, sheep, reeds, 
corn, meal, wheat, labels, baskets, oil, malt, tim- 
ber, logs for a water machine, skins, wood, offer- 
ings, list of gods, buildings and officials. A cen- 
tesimal numeration was in use at Ur and Jemdet 
Nasr for measuring grains. The same was in use in 
Elam, which does not prove a community of races. 
The month names are almost never mentioned. 
Such minute but carefully studied details bring us 
nearer to a true perspective of our historical be- 
ginning in the land of Paradise Lost. 

LEON LEGRAIN 
University Museum 
PHILADELPHIA 


Excavations aT Nuzr. Volume IIT, AkKap- 
IAN, SUMERIAN AND CappapociaN TExTs 
FROM Nuzt (Harvard Semitic Series, Volume 
by Theophile James Meek. Pp. i-lix: pls. 
I-XCIV. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1935. $6.00. 

Meek’s publication opens a new chapter of the 
history of Nuzi. So far the Hurrian had occupied 
the front, or rather the upper stage, but in fresh 
trenches, descending at 4.13 m. below the so- 
called Nuzi level, they disappear. Archaic tablets 
of a new type inscribed in Akkadian and Sumerian 
characters and languages prove that the city was 
inhabited by the same mixed population that pre- 
vailed in south Babylonia before 2000 B.c. In an- 
cient times the city was probably called Ga-sur. 
Nuzi is a new Hurrian name contemporary with 
the Hurrian invasion, not earlier than 2000 B.c. 
They were probably one tribe of the larger immi- 
gration that caused the downfall of the first 
Babylonian dynasty, and the invasion of Egypt 

XIIth dynasty). 

The archaic tablets are mainly business docu- 
ments. Meek cleverly argues about proper names. 
They are in the majority Semitic— Akkadian, not 
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West Semitic—few are non-Semitic and non- 
Sumerian. None are Hurrian, Elamite or Gutian. 
One Hurrian element does not make the name 
Hurrian. All elements must be so. Iterations like 
Belili, Ititi, are frequent. Scarcely found in the 
Sumerian Ur IIIrd dynasty, they continue in 
Elam and Cappadocia. Ba-ba, Bu-bu, Da-da, 
etc., are divine names, also Ma-ma and Zu-zu. 
Texts concerned with occupations, professions, 
animals, grains, drinks, bronze utensils, and prod- 
ucts use Sumerian ideograms, as might be ex- 
pected. Thus we gain at once a more correct his- 
torical sequence and perspective. 

LEGRAIN 
University Museum 

PHILADELPHIA 


ARCHIVES FROM ERECH, NEO-BABYLONIAN AND 
Perstan Pertops, by Raymond Philip Dough- 
erty. Pp. 70, pls. 65. New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1933. 

This is Volume II of Goucher College Cunei- 
form Inscriptions. It opens with a Prefatory Note 
by David Allan Robertson, President of the Col- 
lege and fortunate possessor of an archaeological 
collection of 1000 clay tablets. R. P. Dougherty 
was Professor of Biblical Literature in Goucher 
College from 1918 to 1926, before he was called to 
Yale as successor of Professor Albert T. Clay. A 
first volume of Goucher College tablets had been 
published by him before his new appointment. 
The publication of the second was delayed by the 
obligations of his Yale Professorship, and a survey 
of ruined cities in Iraq. It is a clear, scholarly piece 
of work and a token of devotion to his old college. 

The 480 texts studied by him were stored in the 
archive room of the Eanna temple at Erech 
(Warka). They are inscribed in the Semitic lan- 
guage of the Neo-Babylonian and Persian Periods 
from Kandalanu to the great Darius (647 to 486 
B.c.). Most of them are commercial and legal con- 
tracts, with also a few letters. More than half of 
them are dated. Transliterations and translations 
will be a guide at hand for the Goucher students to 
study and will arouse appreciation of their his- 
torical treasures. 

LEON LEGRAIN 

University Museum 
PHILADELPHIA 


HistoricaL Recorps oF Ramesss III, by William 
F, Edgerton and John A. Wilson. The Texts in 
Medinet Habu, Volumes I and II, translated 


OF ARCHAEOLOGY 


with explanatory notes (The Oriental Institute 

of the University of Chicago Studies in Ancient 

Oriental Civilization, No. 12). Pp. xv+157. 

University of Chicago Press, 1936. $5.00. 

In the long inscription of Regnal Year 11 on the 
east wall of the first court of his great temple at 
Medinet Habu Rameses ITI is described (p. 80) as 
a “bull . . . able to bellow.” In his note on the 
text introducing this inscription Wilson (p. 71) 
‘“*remarks with regret that it was designed chiefly 
as a space filler.”’ The reader, as he works through 
the fourteen hundred columns of texts translated 
in this volume, cannot fail to be struck by the un- 
conscious accuracy of the first statement and the 
extent to which the second can be applied to most 
of the texts translated here. The historical texts 
inscribed on the pylons and wall surfaces of the 
colossal XXth Dynasty temple purport to record 
the most important events in the public life of the 
third Rameses: his Nubian campaign, his Libyan 
wars (including those of the Years 5 and 11), his 
war against the Sea Peoples, his Northern War 
(Year 8), his Syrian campaign, his activities in the 
Year 12, and his hunts of lions, bulls, and other 
game. The relatively few historical facts are, how- 
ever, so buried in a welter of bombast, adulation, 
and extravagant rhetoric that they can be isolated 
from the mass of largely extraneous matter only 
with difficulty. Though to the historian these in- 
scriptions offer somewhat meagre “pickings,” 
they cannot fail to constitute a source of pleasure 
and profit to the philologist, the grammarian, and 
the lexicographer. Relatively late in date, highly 
metaphorical, delighting in the use of esoteric 
and often foreign words and phrases, and occa- 
sionally corrupt or shot through with lacunae, 
they are among the most difficult texts, from the 
point of view of translation, with which the 
Egyptologist has to cope. 

Edgerton and Wilson’s handling of their task is 
on the whole excellent. Their complete intimacy 
with the inscriptions is the result of years of work 
on the originals and constant collaboration with 
the draftsmen in producing the plates of Medinet 
Habu I and II. Thus, no existing trace of a single 
sign has escaped their notice, no trick of the par- 
ticular set of scribes and inscription cutters who 
produced these texts is unknown to them. All 
available earlier copies and parallel texts have 
been diligently consulted and compared with the 
present versions and the authors have also availed 
themselves of the invaluable material contained in 
the Zettelkasten of the Berlin Worterbuch der 
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dgyptischen Sprache. The arrangement of the book 
is not the least of its virtues. Such details as the 
very explicit notes on the positions of the various 
texts in the temple and the repetitions of the 
numbers of the corresponding plates at the tops of 
the pages are certain to be appreciated by the 
reader. The concise summaries of the contents of 
the inscriptions—often by no means easily ex- 
tracted from the inscriptions themselves — which 
precede the sections of the translation, and the 
very full commentary on the texts are of the ut- 
most aid to a study of the material. All that ex- 
perience and the best tradition of modern scholar- 
ship can produce has combined to make this vol- 
ume, used in conjunction with the plate volumes, 
of inestimable value to the student of late Egyp- 
tian thought. language, and culture. 

That it is somewhat less suited to the reader 
who is not acquainted with the ancient Egyptian 
language and the linguistic mannerisms and 
forms of eulogy of the late dynastic period is due 
to the fact that the translators have often not 
succeeded in striking a happy mean between 
literal translation and generally intelligible inter- 
pretation of the original. Their preface (p. viii) 
shows that they were fully aware of the necessity 
of effecting such a compromise; but their own 
long, and perhaps too intimate association with 
the style and phraseology of the inscriptions has 
made them overlook the possibility that many of 
their readers will be genuinely puzzled as to the 
meaning of certain sections of the translation. 
More than “English grammatical structure .. . 
has been sacrificed” (p. viii), for example, in such 
renderings as ““when he began the world in king- 
ship” (p. 52), ““made into heaps from tail to 
head” (p. 56), and “the great ruler of boasting in 
his name” (p. 71). Surely no harm could result 
from translating these phrases “when he began 
the world and inaugurated the kingship,” ** made 
into heaps. heels over head” (suggested by the 
translators themselves in a footnote), and “the 
great ruler whose name is (one) to be boasted of” 
—with the literal translations given, when neces- 
sary, in the already copious footnotes. 

Far outweighing these minor shortcomings is, 
however, the brilliant handling of such success- 
fully vivid expressions as “the (very) mountains 
are in travail at his name” (p. 12), “the two Re’s 
which come forth and shine upon earth: the Sun of 
Egypt” (the king) “and that which is in the sky” 
(pp. 22-23), * He is like a bull standing on the field 
of battle, his eve on his horns” (p. 32), ete. In 


places like these both Edgerton and Wilson and 
Rameses III (or his seribe) “‘come forth and 
shine.” 
C. Hayes 
METROPOLITAN Museum oF ART 
New York, October 26, 1936 


MANUEL D’ARCHEOLOGIE GRECQUE. La ScuLp- 
TURE IL. Période archaique, by Charles Picard. 
Pp. 704, figs. in text 237, pls. 13. Paris, Edition 
Auguste Picard, 1935. 95 frs. 

This book of over 700 pages, 237 text illustra- 
tions and 13 plates is devoted entirely to archaic 
Greek sculpture. Two further volumes entitled re- 
spectively Période classique and Période hellénis- 
tique are announced as in preparation. We have 
here therefore the first instalment of a comprehen- 
sive history of Greek sculpture in greater detail 
than any that have appeared since Collignon’s 
monumental work. It was high time that someone 
should undertake this mighty task, for our knowl- 
edge of Greek sculpture, especially of the early 
period, has of late years been growing apace; and 
we can congratulate ourselves that the work has 
been undertaken by an archaeologist of the high 
standing of Charles Picard. 

In a book of this kind, which attempts to re- 
view a large multitude of monuments, facts, and 
theories, the arrangement of the material is all-im- 
portant. Professor Picard’s plan is excellent. First 
come three chapters of a general nature dealing 
with the methods of study, the sources of our 
knowledge, the museums, the origin and réle of 
Greek sculpture, ete.; then a historical survey of 
the development of the various types of statues, 
from the Cycladic idols and Cretan statuettes to 
the archaic kouroi and korai; then a study of 
sculpture in relief, with special regard to architec- 
tural monuments; and lastly an account of the 
extant remains arranged according to their various 
schools, or rather their provenances. There is also 
included an admirably full analysis of the tech- 
niques employed in the different materials — wood, 
ivory, clay, wax, iron, lead, bronze, stone — which 
gives an illuminating picture of the great variety 
of Greek sculpture. At the end of each chapter is a 
useful bibliography of the subject discussed. 

Besides being lucidly arranged the book has the 
great merit of being essentially up-to-date. All the 
significant recent discoveries have been included, 
important new theories are impartially discussed, 
the references in the footnotes are exceptionally 
full, and a good index makes easily accessible this 
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mine of information. And throughout there is a 
proper conservative note in the evaluation of new 
—and old—hypotheses, for instance, when it is 
clearly stated that the statuette of Auxerre, 
though by many authorities definitely claimed as 
Cretan, is, after all, of unknown provenance. 

In other words we have here not only a com- 
prehensive account of archaic Greek sculpture but 
an invaluable reference and text book on the 
whole subject. Naturally in so large a work one 
cannot expect agreement on all points. Many 
archaeologists will think that the hesitancy to ad- 
mit as authentic such now well-established works 
as the standing Kore in Berlin or the Attic Kouros 
in Munich is unwarranted. Some of the dates will 
doubtless be questioned; those, for instance, of the 
metopes of temple C at Selinus (assigned to ca. 
560-550 B.c.), of the Kouros of Volomandra (ca. 
540), of the Kouros no. 12 from the Ptoan Sanc- 
tuary (ca. 540); and one may wonder why the 
Dipylon Kouros has been placed in a later period 
than the Sounion Kouroi. But such differences of 
opinion on questions of authenticity and chronol- 
ogy are after all transitory and so of little conse- 
quence. They will disappear as more definite 
knowledge is acquired. We are grateful for the 
- enormous mass of material here brought together 
in convenient form. The book may be said to sum 
up ina singularly able fashion our present knowl- 
edge of the subject. 

GisELA M. A. 
METROPOLITAN Museum oF ART 
New 


Ciara Ruopos. Studi e materiali pubblicati a 
cura dell’ Istituto Storico-Archeologico di Rodi, 
Vols. VI-VII (1932/33), 


Parte I: Esplorazione archeologica di Camiro, 


by Giulio Jacopi. 


II. Parte IT: Seavi nella necropoli di Rodi; scavi 
e ricerche di Nisiro: le basiliche paleocristiane di 
Arcassa. Parte III: le miniature dei codici di 
Patmo; cimeli di ricamo, della pittura e della 
toreutica nel tesoro del monastero di Patmo; 
immagini scelte di ceramiche rodie del tipo 
detto di Lindo. Pp. 848, figs. 1012, pls. 44 


(many colored). Bergamo, 1933. 

Ceramics that range from Mycenaean times to 
the seventeenth century A.D., an ancient hydraulic 
system and Early Christian basilicas, archaic 
kouroi and Byzantine icons, are included in this 
encyclopaedic double volume. In it Cavaliere 
Jacopi has published accounts of the excavations 
made under his direction at Kameiros from 1930 


to 1933, and of various campaigns conducted by 
him in Rhodes and the nearby islands in 1931- 
1932. To these is added a series of photographs, 
the majority of them made by the author, of the 
manuscript illuminations and the ecclesiastical 
treasures of the Monastery of St. John on Patmos, 
and of examples of the so-called Rhodian or Lin- 
dian pottery in various European museums. 

In Part I, the excavations in several cemeteries 
of the Kameiran necropolis are described, to- 
gether with those on the acropolis of the ancient 
settlement. The exploration of the necropolis was 
undertaken in the hope, amply fulfilled, of finding 
grave groups which might revise the conclusions 
drawn from earlier excavations. Three new ceme- 
teries were discovered: the Mycenaean one of 
Calavarda, in which there were uncovered five 
chamber tombs containing well preserved speci- 
mens of pottery similar to the familiar Ialysos 
ware; the very archaic cemetery of Patelle, where 
burials of various types yielded vases of local 
manufacture with geometric decoration showing 
signs of Cypriote influence, and one covered jar of 
the Cretan Geometric style; the Calatomilo ceme- 
tery, whose cremation graves and tombe a cassa 
held Attic black-glaze and red-figure wares and 
undecorated pots of local fabric. Rhodian Geo- 
metric vases were found in a cremation burial and 
several chamber tombs on the east slope of the 
acropolis, and Attic black- and red-figure in 
chamber tombs in the Fikellura cemetery. Of the 
other areas investigated, that of Papatislures 
proved to be the richest; twenty-nine of its tombs 
are published here. The chamber tombs are dated 
from the end of the eighth to the end of the sixth 
century B.c. by their ceramic contents, which in- 
cluded pottery from the Rhodian Geometric 
through the late Fikellura and Attic black-figure 
styles; the tombe a enchytrismos (pot burials) and 
cremation graves, which contained late Rhodian 
Geometric, Protocorinthian and Corinthian wares 
and, occasionally, Attic black-figure, cover about 
the same period, though Mycenaean survivals are 
to be noted in the pot burials. 

The finds are published by grave groups, with a 
description of each burial, followed by detailed de- 
scriptions of its contents. Frequently the tomb is 
illustrated by a photograph; there is always a 
group picture of the contents, and any objects of 
particular interest are illustrated by individual 
photographs, often of several views, and some- 
times by wash drawings and by colored plates. 
Undoubtedly the tombs are more interesting for 
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their contents than for themselves, but chamber 
tomb XI is noteworthy because it has two doors, 
and IV and V because the dromoi enter at one 
corner of the front instead of in the center. New 
light is thrown on the chronology of Kameiran 
wares by some of the grave groups. For instance, 
in cremation burial NII a Rhodian pinax was 
found with a Kameiran oinochoe of Kinch’s first 
period, upsetting either his chronology for the 
oinochoai or his theory that the plates are late; 
probably the latter, for Jacopi points out that 
Kinch himself noted the archaic character of the 
only complete pinax found by him at Vroulia. 
Similarly, the eye cups would seem to be earlier 
than Kinch supposed, for in cremation burial 
XIV one was found with Rhodian Geometric and 
Protocorinthian vases. In tomb XT an oinochoe of 
the “new style” was associated with early wares. 
On the other hand, Kinch’s view that the Kamei- 
ran cups with geometric decoration and poly- 
chrome retouches are late is justified by the find- 
ing of one of them in the same tomb (II) witha 
Laconian IT cup. The Vroulian cups with incised 
patterns and added purple must also be late, to 
judge from the pithos burial V, where one was 
found with Fikellura amphorae and Attic black- 
figure kylikes. Another possible problem of associ- 
ation is offered by the presence in tomb IT of the 
Laconian II cup already mentioned, which would 
date the large Corinthian alabastron not later 
than about 600 B.c. Among the many vases of 
intrinsic interest may be mentioned a number of 
fine Protocorinthian and Corinthian specimens 
(fig. 52 appears to belong to this class, though the 
author assigns it to a local factory); a most en- 
lightening series of Rhodian wares, including the 
protogeometric amphora, figs. 244-245, some 
early oinochoai, and an unusual oinochoe, pl. 5 
and fig. 250, with the shoulder decorated with 
male and female heads, a motive usually em- 
ployed on the Kameiran cups; the Attic black- 
figure amphora, figs. 110-112; the fragmentary 
hydria in the style of the Meidias Painter, figs. 
259-265. Other finds of interest are the Egyptian 
faience vases and figurines, and Egyptianizing 
scarabs, possibly made in Rhodes. 

The excavations on the acropolis cleared the 
area within the peribolos of the temenos thought 
to be that of Athena Kameiras, revealing numer- 
ous ditches and pits filled with votive deposits, 
and uncovered a stoa with a cistern of an earlier 
period beneath it, and a sacellum, near which were 
found two marble bases with inscriptions to 


Athena and Aphrodite. The construction of the 
cistern is fully explained, with photographs and 
diagrams; it had a capacity sufficient to serve the 
three to four hundred families who lived in the 
town below. From fragments of vases found at the 
bottom, the author concludes that it was in use 
during the sixth and fifth centuries B.c. Eventu- 
ally it was filled in with earth, and the foundations 
of a Doric stoa of the third century were run 
across it. The most unusual feature of the stoa is 
an elaborate hydraulic system, with gallery-like 
cisterns cut into the rock beneath, and terracotta 
pipes connecting these with circular wells in the 
shops. The residential area in the hollow north of 
the higher part of the acropolis was excavated 
only in part. A few houses of the Hellenistic period 
were found, and also nine bases of local stone with 
inscriptions to gods and heroes, some of them un- 
known, and an altar dedicated to Helios, against 
which were leaning the marble torsos of two 
kouroi. Many objects of considerable interest 
were found in the excavations on the acropolis. 
The most distinguished pieces of sculpture are an 
archaic male head, somewhat battered, and the 
two kouroi just mentioned, one of which the au- 
thor assigns to the Naxian school and the other, 
tentatively, to an Attic-Ionie school. Among the 
other sculptures are a post-Praxitelean head of a 
youth, a third century group of Aphrodite and 
Eros, and several smaller fragments. The sculp- 
ture is presented with the same thoroughness of 
description and illustration as are the vases. Ob- 
jects from votive deposits around the supposed 
Temple of Athena and Temple A, and from vari- 
ous wells and cisterns are published together, 
grouped according to classes. They include: poros 
stone figurines of votaries and animals; a frag- 
mentary seated figure of basalt with a sixth cen- 
tury dedicatory inscription and an Egyptianizing 
head of volcanic stone; terracotta figurines, 
mostly archaic, some of which show Cypriote and 
Cretan influence; faience statuettes of Egyptian 
deities, and of birds and animals; scarabs, both 
Egyptian and Greek in workmanship, and one 
which is decorated with a motive of Babylonian 
origin; vases and fragments, among them a Pro- 
tocorinthian pointed aryballos and a_ puzzling 
oinochoe (fig. 102), about the fabric of which the 
author does not hazard a guess (can it be a local 
imitation of Protocorinthian?), and some in- 
scribed fragments. Some fifty-nine inscriptions 
are published with photographs, drawings, trans- 
literations, and commentary. 
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The beginning of Part II is devoted to a de- 
scription of the contents of twenty-eight tombe a 
cassa, cut in the rock and covered with horizontal 
slabs of stone, in the Biber Ogli region of the 
necropolis of Rhodes. The material is of the late 
fifth and fourth centuries, and chiefly ceramic: 
black-glaze wares, including two vases fired with 
pebbles inside them; some ugly specimens of late 
red-figure and a Kertch pelike with a scene inter- 
preted as the recognition of Odysseus by Eury- 
kleia; simple pots of local manufacture, including 


several covered, two-handled jars with banded 
decoration. The campaign of 1982 on the island of 
Nisyros located various parts of the ancient ne 
cropolis. The Hellenistic and Roman tombs and 
hypogaea and the fifth and fourth century poi 
burials were poorly furnished, and many of the 
latter had been robbed. But the cremation ceme- 
tery in the region around the ruined Byzantine 
church of San Giovanni yielded vases which throw 
new light on some of the later phases of Kameiran 
ware and its imitations. The graves, dated from 
500) BAC 


heaps of ashes and carbonized material; each one 


70 to about .. are oval or circular 
contained a Rhodian plate, one or more lamps, a 
few cups, an unguentarium if the grave was a 
woman's, and perhaps a few vases of local Rho- 
dian, or Corinthian fabric. A’ splendid series of 
Rhodian plates adds valuable new material for the 
study of that class, and there are two oinochoai 
(figs. 8-6, 22) of a type not Pogetied tts set in Rhodes 
itself, on which the wild boar motive of the plates 
is used for shoulder decoration. Most interesting 
are plates, an oinochoe, and a situla, presumably 
of local manufacture, which are copies, often 
somewhat inept, of Rhodian imports. In clearing 
the ruins of the church a number of Byzantine 
funeral reliefs of the second century A.p., of no 
particular merit, were discovered, and the lower 
half of a stele with a draped, seated woman, 
which is certainly Attic work of the end of the fifth 
century B.C. 

The rest of the book is concerned with post- 
classical material, too often neglected in the pub- 
lication of Greek sites. In June, 19382, Cavaliere 
Jacopi was allowed to dig through a modern ceme- 
tery enough to determine the plan and study the 
mosaic pavements of the Early Christian basilica 
of St. Anastasia, near Arcassa on the island of 
Karpathos. The excavations showed that the 
church was three-aisled, with the nave separated 
from the side aisles by stylobates supporting 
columns and balustrades, an arrangement already 
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known from the basilicas at Olympia, at Theotoku 
in Thessaly, and elsewhere in Greek lands. There 
was a narthex, but no exonarthex; the apse is not 
described. The lower of the two mosaic floors, 
more geometric in design, belongs to the church of 
Bishop Alypos: the upper, more elaborate and 
with some Syrian motives, to the church of Bishop 
Kvros, and was given, according to the dedicatory 
inscription, by a certain Aphrodisias. Near the 
church of St. Anastasia were discovered the foun- 
dations and the mosaic floor of another basilica, 
smaller and different in plan; the three aisles were 
separated by rows of columns, the tribune was 
slightly elevated, the semicircular apse had a 
chapel to the south, and the narthex was on a 
lower level. An inscription gives the name of the 
donor of the pavement, an unknown Bishop Eu- 
charistos. All three pavements are illustrated by 
numerous detailed photographs, and those of 
Aphrodisias and Eucharistos by colored plates. 
Mediaevalists will welcome the photographs of 
manuscript illuminations in the Monastery of St. 
John on the island of Patmos, which fill half of 
Part III. Though the manuscripts have been de- 
scribed and the script of some of them illustrated 
previously, this is the first publication at length of 
the miniatures, known to the reviewer. The most 
famous is probably no. 33, a manuscript of the 
Homilies of Gregory Nazianzenus, written in 
Reggio di Calabria in 941 A.p. by the monk Nicho- 
las and his son David. This is published in great 
detail, with many halftone and colored reproduc- 
tions of the full page illustrations, headings, and 
initial letters. No. 171, a Book of Job, contains the 
same cycle of miniatures as a manuscript in Ven- 
ice of the early tenth century, but the one at 
Patmos, though damaged, is earlier, probably of 
the late seventh or early eighth century. These 
miniatures also are published very fully; the 
colors of those reproduced in halftone are given, 
and a list of the verses in the codex which describe 
the illustrations, with references to corresponding 
verses in the Greek Vulgate, is appended. The 
embroidered vestments, church vessels, and icons 
from the monastery may have a more limited ap- 
peal than the manuscripts, but these photographs, 
some of which are on a scale large enough so that 
individual stitches can be seen, will surely please 
specialists in this field. Brief descriptions of the 
objects precede the photographs. The volume 
closes with nearly a hundred and fifty photo- 
graphs of plates and jugs of the Turkish ware with 
underglaze polychrome decoration, often inaccu- 
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rately called Rhodian or Lindian, which was 
made at Isnik (Nicaea) in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. The examples are chosen from 
private collections in Lindos, and from the Muse- 
ums at Rouen, the Chateau of Azay-le-Rideau, 
and Sévres, the Musée du Cinquantenaire, and the 
Oesterreichisches Museum fiir Kunst und Indus- 
trie. No critical text is included, but there is a 
bibliography; the illustrations themselves, with 
their varied floral patterns, are a delight to the eve. 

The foregoing summary should indicate the 
wide appeal which this volume of Clara Rhodos 
will have, and its usefulness to specialists in vari 
ous fields. The author’s aim, as stated in the 
Preface, has been to present the material as com- 
pletely as possible, without elaborating the dis- 
cussion of controversial points. The illustrations 
are profuse, and with a very few exceptions clear; 
the detailed views of important pieces, together 
with the detailed descriptions in Parts I and I, 
give the reader all that he needs for studying the 
various classes of objects. It is probably thankless 
to express the wish that the author had stated, or 
conjectured, the fabric and date of all instead of 
some of the vases, notably the Corinthian ones, 
which might have been assigned to Payne's clas- 
sification, and that he had included a few more 
references to other publications of the various 
classes of vases. There are remarkably few in- 
accuracies in descriptions: on p. 20, the * tripode 
delfico” of III, 2, is probably Herakles’ bow and 
quiver, hung on the branch as are his club and 
cloak; on p. 21, the “ogetto indistinto” of IIT, 3, 
must also be a quiver; on p. 85, the shoulder deco- 
ration of NXVII, 2, consists of a wild goat, a 
deer, and a duck, and not two wild goats and a 
duck as stated. There are some misprints in the 
captions under illustrations, but none of them are 
particularly misleading. A few discrepancies be- 
tween illustrations and text may be mentioned: 
the fragment in fig. 43, p. 47 is not described under 
burial X; the vases from burials XVII-XIX, 
XNIII, and XXVI are pictured, with those from 
XVI, in fig. 76, p. 71, though this is not noted in 
the text or under the photograph; similarly the 
vases from tomb LXNXII are to be found in fig. 
217, p. 184; figs. 246 and 247, pp. 206-207, appear 
to be reversed according to the description on p. 
205. Reference to the book is made somewhat awk- 
ward by the fact that while the pagination is con- 
tinuous throughout, the numbering of the figures 
and plates begins anew at intervals, though the 
intervals are not the same for the figures as for the 


plates. After using the volume for a time, one is 
inclined to question the wisdom of including all 
three parts between the same covers. The book is 
so heavy that it is a trial to handle, and the bind- 
ing breaks from the weight of the pages. Mediae- 
valists may resent having to deal, physically if not 
mentally, with five hundred pages of classical 
material, and it is to be feared that the classicists 
will entertain similar feelings. But anyone inter- 
ested in the history of art in Greek lands at what- 
ever period will find the volume a veritable treas- 
ure trove. Whatever criticisms may be levelled 
against it, it remains a monument to its author's 
versatility and thoroughness, and to the generos- 
ity of the institute which sponsored so lavish a 
publication. 

WILHELMINA VAN INGEN 
WHEATON COLLEGE 


SCULPTURES ANTIQUES DES MUSEES DE Pro- 
VINCES ESPAGNOLS, by F.. Poulsen. Pp. 72, pls. 
76. Copenhaven, Levin & Munksgaard, 1933. 
Kr. 12. 

The political exigencies of today will make stu- 
dents of ancient sculpture all the more grateful to 
the Carlsberg Foundations of Copenhaven which 
sent one of the deans of our profession hunting 
through the local museums of Spain in 1930 and 
again in 1931. Deliberately supplementing rather 
than duplicating the material in the Arndt-Ame- 
lung Einzelaufnahmen, which has already covered 
Madrid, Seville, and most of Barcelona, the pres- 
ent volume gains its importance, much as do the 
Einzelaufnahmen themselves, from its careful re- 
porting of minor incognita. No one will be tempted 
to exclaim Bara adda poda! vet the book will 
find its place in every larger collection of sculp- 
tural material. The 122 illustrations are almost 
without exception much better than the present 
reviewer's casual experience of local Spanish 
photographers would have led him to anticipate. 
Most of the material belongs to the domain of 
Roman portraiture, in which it is never prudent 
and seldom profitable to disagree with Poulsen. 
Certainly, no one was better qualified than he to 
rummage provincial Spain. 

Ruys CARPENTER 

Bryn Mawr 


Tue Tuurtan Di-Staters, by Sydney P. Noe, 
American Numismatic Society, Notes and Mono- 
graphs, No. 71. Pp. 68, pls. XI. New York, 
American Numismatic Society, 1935. $2.00. 
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Mr. Noe has paused in his exhaustive study of 
the coinage of Metapontum, two parts of which 
have already appeared, to produce a corpus of the 
di-staters of Thurium. The immediate occasion is 
the desirability of using this parallel evidence to 
date the single issue of di-staters from Metapon- 
tum. The conclusion is reached that these latter 
correspond to “Group G” from Thurium and are 


to be dated circ. 333 B.c. at the time of the inva- 
sion of Italy by Alexander of Epirus, the brother- 
in-law of Alexander the Great. 

Three hundred and twenty-two specimens have 
been brought together, comprising one hundred 
and eleven die-combinations. The division into 
twelve groups is reasonable but by no means cer- 
tain, and the order of the later ones is offered as 
merely a tentative arrangement. Aside from the 
dating of “Group G” already mentioned, the only 
fixed point suggested is “Group B” which is 
placed about 412 B.c. on the grounds that the 
introduction of Seylla, a local and non-Athenian 
device, on Athena’s helmet is most likely to have 
occurred on the heels of the Sicilian disaster. The 
impatient historian, eager for definite data, may 
feel that there is a great deal of indeterminate dis- 
cussion here for very few reliable conclusions. But 
it must be realized that this patient accumulation 
of the evidence for Magna Graecia is still in its in- 
fancy. There is still an immense amount of labor 
to be gone through before the interrelation of coin- 
ages can be put on a sound basis and the only way 
the work can be safely done is by such special stud- 
ies whose chief value, at present, lies not in their 
conclusions but in their making the evidence 
available. The descriptions and the abundant il- 
lustrations put this evidence at the disposal of all 
who are investigating related fields and the day 
will come when it will all fall into place and the 
history of Greek Italy and Sicily can be rewritten 
with a new confidence. The present monograph 
invite 
some intrepid soul to attack the Thurian staters, 


furnishes an introduction which should 
and so make a large contribution to the general 
problem. 

There are occasional misprints and the material 
is not always clearly presented. For instance, the 
question of the Metapontine di-staters is put as 
the starting point of the work on page 1, but no 
answer is suggested until page 24, and a reader 
glancing over the section headings might easily 
conclude that there was no answer. Again, the il- 
lustrations on Plate XI bear numbers which give 
no clue to where they are discussed. Nos. 1-4 are 
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dealt with in a footnote on page 26; No. 5 on page 
28; No. 6 on page 17; No. 7 on page 14; Nos. 8, 11, 
and 12 on page 24+; No. 9 on page 25; No. 13 on 
page 12. I can discover no reference to No. 10 
anywhere in the text. Such inadvertences are, of 
course, not vital, and it is always difficult to or- 
ganize material of this kind with perfect defini- 
tion, but since so much of its usability depends on 
its convenience for reference every effort should 
be made to keep both discussion and arrangement 
clear. 

ALFRED R. BELLINGER 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


A History or Mosaics, by Edgar Waterman 
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Anthony. Pp. 333, pls. 80. Boston, Porter Sar- 


gent, 1935. Deluxe edition, $20. Readers’s edi- 
tion, $7.50. 

An increasing interest in the mosaic art more 
than justifies all the time and thought devoted to 
this more or less neglected field by the author of 
this volume. It seems incredible that so much in- 
formation could be crowded into less than two 
hundred and fifty pages of actual text. Every im- 
portant wall mosaic is described with an apprecia- 
tion of its artistic merit. Restorations are carefully 
noted. Controversial points in chronology are 
clearly stated. In short, each mosaic has been 
placed as nearly as possible in its correct historic 
setting. Nor has the author lost sight of the general 
trend of development of the art in the multiplicity 
of these details. Periods are well summarized, and 
outside influences are considered with acumen. 
Mr. Anthony shows the ability to look at the 
material impartially without falling into the error 
of using it to prove any preconceived theory. 
There is food for thought in many seemingly cas- 
ual statements. A certain aptness of expression 
invites a second reading. 

It would have been better, in my judgment, if 
the author had confined his energies to wall 
mosaics. He acknowledges that he is interested in 
the pavements merely “‘as a link in the develop- 
ment of the art” (p. 51). Personally, I doubt 
whether the one art influenced the other to any 
great degree. Too little is known about floor mo- 
saics for an effective summary. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it is not strange that there are more 
statements open to question in Chapter IIT than 
in all the rest of the book put together. For ex- 
ample, “I find little evidence that Alexandria was 
more important than the other Hellenistic sites in 
the development of the art” (p. 47). The term 
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opus sectile (p. 31) should be applied to all pave- 
ments in which the pieces of marble are too large 
to be called tesserae (p. 48); “‘intarsia”’ is only one 
phase and was comparatively rare among the 
Romans. Emblema is a Greek word, and its plural 
should be emblemata (p. 49). The paintings of the 
villas at Boscoreale and at Prima Porta are usu- 
ally considered to be of the second Pompeian 
style (p. 130). In a volume of such scope it would 
be almost humanly impossible to avoid every pit- 
fall. The specialized works mentioned in the 
bibliography give more detailed information. 

The illustrative material is excellent for a book 
of this sort. The labor involved in collecting and 
arranging nearly three hundred photographs is so 
stupendous that one hesitates to suggest that an 
occasional plate might have been more artistically 
composed. A continuous numbering of the figures 
would facilitate slightly the use of the plates by 
the conscientious reader, and page references 
would make them more serviceable to the many 
who enjoy browsing through books on art. These 
are very minor defects, if indeed they are defects 
at all. The nearer a work approaches perfection, 
the more critical become those who appreciate its 
merits. 

The format of the volume is most attractive. 
The excellent grade of paper used for both text 
and plates adds to the pleasure of the perusal of 
the contents. The spaces between paragraphs and 
the pages between chapters are well calculated to 
relieve a feeling of breathlessness in the reader, 
which is almost inevitable where so much infor- 
mation has been crowded into so brief a compass. 
The volume is almost entirely free from typo- 
graphical errors. The notes contain much of inter- 
est. The bibliography is unusually complete. I 
should like to add two monographs on floor mo- 
saics published in the Memoirs of the American 
Academy in Rome, Volumes VIII and XIII. A 
glossary and a general index add to the effective- 
ness of the book as a work of reference. 

To judge from personal experience, the more 
time one devotes to the volume, the more one ap- 
preciates its merits. It would be a welcome addi- 
tion to any art-lover’s library. 

} Marion E. 
BRADFORD, VERMONT 


Die PANNONISCHEN LAMPEN—ErINE TypoLo- 
GIsCH-CHRONOLOGISCHE Usersicut, by Déra 
Tvanyi (University of Budapest, Dissertationes 
Pannonicae, Series 2, No. 2). Pp. 351; pls. 


XCIX in separate portfolio. Budapest, 1935. 50 

pengos. 

After a few pages (7-10) on the typology and 
chronology of Pannonian lamps, comes a descrip- 
tion (pp. 10-35) of the material by types under 
the following groups: Bildlampen (Types I-XIV), 
Firmalampen (XV—XVID), Schmucklose (X VITI- 
XXIII), Friihe griechische (XXIV-XXVIID), 
Bronzelampen (XXIX-XL), Eisenlampen, Ton- 
imitationen der Bronzelampen, Singulire For- 
men, Leuchter, Modelle und Model and Lam- 
penstempel. Length of treatment varies from a 
sentence for Type XXX to nine pages for the dis- 
cussion of potters’ stamps. The types are briefly 
described and, when possible, dated and compared 
with similar forms elsewhere. Pages 36-319 con- 
tain the catalog of Pannonian lamps grouped as 
noted above and numbered serially; each entry 
gives plate number, if illustrated, museum name 
and number, provenience, color of clay and var- 
nish, chief dimensions, decoration and bibliogra- 
phy. There are 4618 entries. Indices of proveni- 
ence and stamps, a cross reference of plate and 
catalog numbers and a list of addenda and cor- 
rigenda conclude the volume of text. The plates 
illustrate representative specimens of the lamps 
by photographs and very many of the stamps by 
drawings. 

It is unnecessary to comment upon the amount 
of painstaking and laborious time evidently 
spent in assembling a catalog of over 4600 objects 
scattered among 36 museums and collections in 
almost as many different towns. All credit to the 
author on this score. But since some of the lamps 
were found in dated graves, the very first require- 
ment was that the dated material be specially 
listed and separately illustrated. This has not been 
done and therein lies the greater of the two major 
shortcomings of the study. The chief importance 
of lamps is to date deposits in excavations; there- 
fore the separate publication of a few dozen dated 
lamps is infinitely more valuable than a catalog in 
which these are submerged in several thousand 
undated specimens. The author refers to the dated 
lamps only for the purpose of dating the different 
types. This would be partially satisfactory if (a) 
the types were accurately defined and (b) each type 
were fixed and unvaried. But the first is not true 
of these lamps and the second is not true of any 
lamps, which brings one to the second criticism. 

The study presumes to be a “‘typologisch- 
chronologische Ubersicht,” but this claim is neg- 
ated at the start by the primary classification 
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into Bildlampen, Schmucklose, Bronzelampen 
ete., categories which cut across innumerable 
types and epochs. Furthermore, the definition of 
the types is unsatisfactory in a number of cases. 
Type II includes two lamps of Hellenistic, not 
Italian origin. Types III and IV embrace a num- 
ber of distinct forms, some very close to metal 
originals; this emphasizes the impossibility of any 
study being “typological”? which treats bronze 
lamps separately. Type VI includes (1) a degener- 
ate version of certain double-volute Roman relief 
lamps, (2) a late version of the “‘ Augustan”’ relief 
lamp, (3) two lamps each descended from a differ- 
ent type of Hellenistic lamp, (4) two lamps of 
mixed Hellenistic-Italian descent, the only ones 
which match the parallels cited for this type, and 
(5) one lamp whose relations are obscure owing to 
the poor photograph and lack of a profile view: 
this is an excellent example of the danger latent in 
a classification based upon one feature (here vo- 
lutes) only. Under Type XII, imported ** African” 
lamps and local copies of them are lumped _ to- 
gether without distinction although it is very im- 
portant to know just which specimens are im- 
portations; they can be spotted at a glance by one 
who knows the type. Type XIII comprises (1) 
five lamps which are properly grouped as later 
variants of Type NII, (2) one lamp of a Syrian 
type which looks like an importation and (3) one 
lamp which is a cross between the two forms. On 
the plates, the lamps within a type are arranged 
according to decoration and not in probable 
chronological order; this is another instance of the 
common error of giving too much attention to the 
decoration which, on pagan lamps, has seldom 
more than a sentimental interest. 

The following should be noted also: the omis- 
sion of profile views is serious since they are often 
essential in fixing types: photographs of reverses 
should be on the same plate with those of the ob- 
verses; the author is correct in emphasizing the 
value of close study of the potters’ stamps, but the 
time and space spent on the 21 plates of drawings 
were mostly wasted, since the different prints of 
the same stamp can not be identified from draw- 
ings, no matter how carefully done; the mention 
of moulds in connection with early Greek lamps 
on p. 21 shows ignorance of the fact that such 
lamps were made on the wheel. 

One regrets that the care expended in gathering 
the material was not matched by equivalent skill 
in organizing it, and that a work which might 
have been indispensable in any excavation where 


Roman lamps are found is instead just another, 
even if much larger, catalog of museum objects. 
The author suffers from a lack of knowledge, not 
of lamps, but of their evolution, and consequently 
makes the mistake, only too widespread among 
students, of believing that classification of mate- 
rial into static “types” constitutes its study. But 
a “type” is as artificial and arbitrary as a “*spe- 
cies” and is legitimate only when applied in the 
dynamic sense of an approximation to mark a 
particular stage in a development from a past into 
a future form. It is this evolutionary treatment 
Loes« hcke 


Broneer such cornerstones of lychology. The au- 


which has made the works of and 


thor’s industry is amply proved by the mass of 
if to this 
were added a realization of the part lamps play in 


material gathered from many sources; 


excavating and a basic knowledge of the develop- 
ment of lamp forms through the Greek and Hel- 
lenistic ages, the future studies which she promises 
will make important additions not only to the 
numbers of ancient lamps, but what is more im- 
portant, to their value and history. 

F. O. WaacE 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


Memoirs OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY IN Rome. 
Volume XII. American Academy in Rome, 
1935. Pp. 184, pls. 17. 

The archaeological significance of this last vol- 
ume of the Memoirs concerns mostly the history 
of architecture and topography. Two important 
studies deal with subjects of Italian and Roman 
architecture. Agnes Kirsopp Lake discusses the 
archaeological evidence for the “Tuscan Temple” 
(pp. 89-149), mainly in connection with its dis- 
position and the proportions of the plan given by 
Vitruvius. Instead of trying to reconstruct the 
plans of existing ruins with the help of Vitruvius 
and to force them into his scheme, the author fol- 
lows the sound method of examining the evidence 
of each ruin for itself. The best preserved temples 
of Florence, Orvieto, Veii, the Roman Capitol, 
Segni, Terracina, Minturnae, Marzabotto, Fie- 
sole, Civita Castellana, Lanuvium, the Capito- 
lium of Pompeii, are analyzed critically, i.e. those 
ruins, the general plan of which has been regarded 
as corresponding to the Vitruvian scheme. With 
good reason Miss Lake eliminates the temples of 
Civita Castellana and Pompeii. For the rest she 
ascribes those of Florence, Orvieto, Veii, Rome, 
Segni, Terracina, Marzabotto to the “‘Capitolium 
type” with three cellae, and the remaining to the 
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type with one cella and two alae. This latter 
scheme becomes rightly regarded as only a reduc- 
tion of the other one with two small open rear 
rooms at both sides of the cella. The reconstruction 
is, of course, in many cases doubtful. since only 
substructures are generally preserved. The first 
temple of Florence, e.g.. (fig. 1) is strikingly anal- 
ogous to the main temple in Marzabotto (fig. 5), 
which Miss Lake ascribes to the other class. The 
discussion of the single buildings uses observations 
in situ and is illustrated by plans, which are based 
on former publications but modified in detail. 
This too is a useful contribution to our knowledge. 
The plan, however, of the temple of Marzabotto 
shows an unfortunate difference between the pro- 
portion of the drawing and the given measure- 
ments. Thus it seems that the plans must be used 
with some reserve. The result as to the scheme of 
proportion given by Vitruvius is illustrated by a 
chart of proportions and leads to the conclusion 
that the existing buildings, although they corre- 
spond often in some respects to the Vitruvian 
norm, never represent it as a whole. In other 
words Vitruvius follows an ideal proportional 
system drawn from varying realities. Two ap- 
pendices are very useful: the first one collects the 
numismatic and figurative evidence for the Roman 
Capitol; the second contains an alphabetical list 
of the republican temples of Italian plan with in- 
dication of some important measurements. The 
modern literature has been carefully used. The 
only really important discussion overlooked by 
the author seems to be the article by F. Studnic- 
zka, Das Wesen des tuskanischen 
(Antike, IV, 1928, pp. 177-225). 

In a very valuable paper P. Harsh discusses the 
origins of the Insula at Ostia (pp. 7-67, pls. 1-3). 


T m pe lbaus 


This article is the result of careful and critical re- 
search in the history of ancient domestic architec- 
ture. The author takes his start from a problem 
often discussed during recent years (mainly by 
Boethius, Calza, Carrington, Maiuri), i.e. the 
question whether the difference in the domestic 
architecture in Pompeii and Ostia is due to a 
chronological evolution or to a difference of type. 
In the first chapter, he confirms in general, adding 
some new observations of his own, the view of 
Boethius, that those features at Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum which have been regarded by some 
scholars as transitional links between domus and 
insula, are only hybrid adaptations of the atrium- 
house to new conditions. He tries furthermore to 
show that there exist at Pompeii some houses with 
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central courts not derived from the atrium scheme, 
and believes they reflect a type of Greek house. 
His statements in this respect have. however, to 
be accepted in the present situation with a certain 
reserve, because the analogies of his examples with 
Greek houses as well as with Insulae at Ostia are 
not very striking. Moreover, the whole discussion 
of Pompeian houses should be based in the future 
on a historical analysis of each individual building 
in its different phases, which alone can lead to 
definite about the and the 
transformation. The main part of the Paper is 


conclusions origin 
dedicated to a very important and successful dis- 
cussion of the different types of Insulae at Ostia, 
which hitherto have never been analyzed. Mr. 
Harsh distinguishes three types. The first is that 
with cortile and corridors (Casa dei Triclini, Casa 
del Tempio rotondo, Casa di Diana, part of the 
Casa dei Dipinti). The derivation from the Greek 
peristvle house with oikos, which Harsh traces 
from Olynthos, Priene, Delos, Thera to other sur 
vivals in North Africa, Sicily and Rome seems here 
to be definitely proved: the houses of Olbia, Mile- 
tos (Milet, I, 8, pl. 11), Ephesos (Oest. Jahresh. 
27, Beiheft 7), are not mentioned; the palace of 
Vouni, apparently a monumental survival of the 
Mycenaean palace and comparable with the 
Theokoleon of Olympia, belongs hardly to this 
kind of domestic architecture; the house of Livia 
follows another line. which I diseuss in my forth- 
coming book on the terraced mansions in Pom- 
peil. Equally clear is the scheme of the third type 
“without cortile,” in which the ground floor is 
composed of affiliated shops on a narrow area. 
of Boethius) 
is limited to Rome and Ostia. It could be regarded 


This type (the ** Taberna buildings” 


as the original Insula type, from which the others 
have borrowed important secondary elements of 
the ground plan and the essential features of the 
elevation. The second type (B) “‘with open cor- 
tile,” treated by Harsh as a unity, seems to me not 
to be 
adaptation of the third type to a larger ground 


very homogeneous and more or less an 


with the help of an internal light court or passage 
way. The paper contains many valuable second- 
ary observations and is as a whole an excellent 
work. Especially the methodical use of the Forma 
Urbis for the tracing of domestic architecture in 
Rome is important. The modern literature has 
been carefully and critically used. Some valuable 
points of view could still have been found in the 
dissertation of C. O. Dahlmann, De aedibus scaen- 


icis comoediae novae, Leipzig, 1929. 
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Of a purely topographical character is the study 
of the Regia on the Roman Forum by Frank E. 
Brown (pp. 67-88). The article is accompanied by 
a new plan and sections (pls. 4-5) giving a much 
more exact survey of the existing ruins than we 
had hitherto, and by valuable illustrations of de- 
tails (pls. 6-8). The detailed analysis traces the 
ancient history of the building from its earliest 
now visible relics down to the reconstruction by 
Calvinus in 36 B.c. The results reveal with cer- 
tainty a more complicated evolution than that 
hitherto known from former discussions and from 
the important observations made by T. Frank in 
his fundamental book on the Roman republican 
buildings. Mr. Brown shows that already the 
earliest recognizable structure, which he ascribes 
to the fourth century B.c., a wooden building on 
Capellaccio foundations, was composed of the two 
characteristic elements of the later building, i.e. 
the megaron-like house facing eastward and a 
northern courtyard (or Atrium?) with an adjoin- 
ing eastern room. The second period, which T. 
Frank connected with the restoration after the 
fire of 148 B.c., was apparently marked by only a 
partial reconstruction of this building (western 
Grotta oscura wall of north area). Between this 
epoch and the extensive remodelling by Calvinus, 
Mr. Brown assumes two intermediary reconstruc- 
tions, which are not mentioned in our sources. He 
ascribes the Monteverde paving of the north are: 
to the Sullan period. This paving with raised ** cre- 
pido” surrounding a central square seems to me 
to suggest that already in this time there existed 
an Atrium in the northern part. Moreover, the 
orientation of the pavement follows that of the 
later eastern facade. the foundations of which are 
always ascribed to the Calvinian structure. These 
latter must therefore be of earlier origin as well as 
a foundation wall of the same character in the 
north part of the north area, which is apparently 
not connected with the Calvinian building, or at 
least it follows an earlier line. To a fourth period 
dated in the late republican time Mr. Brown as- 
cribes a renovation of the southern Megaron on 
foundations of large Capellaccio blocks with the 
addition of a small western annex chamber. 
Finally there follows the Calvinian reconstruction 
in marble, for which the new description and anal- 
ysis give some important details. 

Thomas D. Price publishes a plan section and 
(pls. 11-13) of the 
House of Loreius Tiburtinus in the Nuovi Seavi 


suggestive reconstruction 


at Pompeii, which is unique in view of the ele- 
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ments of garden architecture preserved here. A 
short commentary by Dr. van Buren (pp. 151- 
153) emphasizes with customary precision the 
general importance and character of the building. 

The final article by Dorothy M. Schullian, com- 
pleting her former joint work with Professor Mar- 
bury B. Ogle (Papers and Monographs of the 
American Academy in Rome, VIII, 1933, p. 1-245), 
deals with the excerpts of Heiric of Auxerre from 
Valerius Maximus (pp. 155-184, pls. 14-17). The 
paper contains a critical edition of the text pre- 
ceded by a short discussion of the manuscripts 
and illustrated by reproductions of examples from 
the most important of them. 

In short, the American Academy in Rome and 
the indefatigable editor of the Memoirs, Dr. A. W. 
van Buren, can be congratulated on the rich con- 
tributions to classical studies which are offered 
in this new volume. 

K. LEHMANN-HARTLEBEN 
New York UNIVERSITY 


Walter 
IIyde, with map showing chief Roman Passes. 


Roman Routes, by Woodburn 
Memoirs of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety. Volume II. Philadelphia, Pa., 1935. Pp. 
248. Map. 

Professor Hyde gives in this useful book the first 
full discussion in English of the important sub- 
ject of the history of Roman highways through 
the Alpine region. Since in the last decade a sys- 
tematic exploration of the roads of the Roman 
Empire became more and more a central field of 
archaeological activity, throwing light on all the 
various problems of the civilization of the Empire, 
this book fills a formerly existing lacuna. 

The discussion follows a topographical order of 
the single Roman roads from the west to the east, 
dealing step by step with the road system con- 
nected with the more important passes through 
the mountains. The first chapter gives a general 
account of the history of the Alpine region down 
to modern times, as far as the road system is 
concerned. Special attention here, as well as in the 
main part of the book, is given to the facts of 
Roman history in the older and more limited sense 
of political and military events. A short conclu- 
sion pointing out some general results of the topo- 
graphical study is followed by an excursus on the 
vexed question of Hannibal’s pass in which the 
author pleads with sound criticism for the Little 
St. Bernard. 


The main part of the book, i.e. the discussion of 
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the single roads, is advantageously based on the 
thorough personal Alpine experience of Professor 
Hyde. On this basis and a critical discussion of the 
Itineraries, the Tabula Peutingeriana and of epi- 
graphical evidence as well as of the extant but 
sometimes dubious remains of the Roman high- 
ways, the author tries to find out which Alpine 
passes ““were known” to the Romans. He elimi- 
nates in this way several important passes, as, for 
example, the St. Gotthard, because of the ab- 
sence of such direct evidence. This review on a 
short formula cannot do justice to the great rich- 
ness of knowledge revealed in this book, which 
certainly will be for the future a reliable guide for 
students as far as its limits go. But it seems also to 
be the duty of the reviewer to emphasize the 
somehow unilateral method of criticism. The 
limitation of the subject, i.e. the choice of the 
route discussed as well as the limitations of his 
method cannot and do not give a full account of 
the reality, and the statistical conclusion of the 
author that the Romans were acquainted with 
only seventeen of the twenty-three major passes 
with a possible addition of more of minor rank, as 
compared with more than five hundred passes 
now used, is therefore unfounded. Indeed a com- 
plete study of the subject would today have to be 
based to a greater extent on methodical and com- 
prehensive research in the prehistoric and archae- 
ological field covering the history of settlements; 
on the study of cemeteries; on numismatic and 
epigraphic evidence in the largest sense; and on a 
detailed examination of the exchange of manu- 
factured products. Indeed modern archaeological 
activity in all the countries concerned is steadily 
proceeding in this direction. In this respect, how- 
ever, the book by Professor Hyde neither does 
justice to the results already achieved nor to the 
indirect archaeological sources which are today 
available. Even if we overlook some very strange 
mistakes of expressions (e.g. p. 73, “first iron age,” 
i.e. the fourth or fifth century B.c.; p. 98, the 
evidence of La Téne and Hallstatt cemeteries 
taken for those of the Bronze Age), there is a 
striking negligence in the use of archaeological 
literature. As far as previous writers on the 
same subject have neglected the evidence of local 
archaeological research, the author has similarly 
neglected it. It would require too long a list to 
supplement the bibliography here. A methodical 
use of Mau-Mercklin-Matz, Katalog der Bibliothek 
des deutschen archaeologischen Instituts in Rom, 


and the current bibliographies of the separate re- 


gions would have been helpful. Also where the 
author gives references for archaeological facts 
he often uses old instead of up-to-date publica- 
tions. 

In spite of this incompleteness, the book of 
Professor Hyde is, in our present situation, a very 
useful contribution to the study of Roman civili- 
zation, which can be used as a valuable help for 
further more detailed and more comprehensive 
studies. 

K. 
New York UNIVERSITY 


PAPERS OF THE British at Rome, Vol. 
XIII (London, Macmillan, 1935). Pp. vii +87, 
pls. 22. 

After an interval of three vears the British 
School at Rome has published another welcome, 
though slender, volume of its Papers. I. A. Rich- 
mond contributes the first article, Trajan’s Army 
on Trajan’s Column (pp. 1-40). Historians (e.g. 
Petersen, von Domaszewski, Stuart-Jones), lack- 
ing written sources for the period, have attempted 
to use the column of Trajan to construct a de- 
tailed, chronological narrative of the Dacian 
Wars. But a scientific interpretation of the col- 
umn was impossible until the stylistic problem was 
solved. Prof. Lehmann-Hartleben, in his admi- 
rable work, Die Traianussdule (Berlin-Leipzig, 
1926), has demonstrated that the principles of 
composition of the column of Trajan are such that 
it is unsound to use the scenes represented on the 
column as a primary historical source or as a topo- 
graphical guide. Underlining Lehmann-Hartle- 
ben’s conclusions, Richmond adds the interesting 
observation that the scenes on the column are 
probably based on accurate, realistic drawings 
from an artist’s war-time sketch-book, compa- 
rable to the drawings of journalist-artists a century 
ago. But the column of Trajan still remains our 
best source for a knowledge of the Roman army 
and of its activities. Yet the accuracy of the de- 
tails has been accepted without verification. In 
order, therefore, to test the accuracy of the scenes 
on the column as a source for Roman military life, 
Richmond has selected “‘sixteen typical scenes, 
illustrating different aspects of military life.” 
Each of the sixteen scenes is illustrated, described 
in detail, and compared with archaeological re- 
mains. Richmond has drawn especially upon his 
masterful knowledge of archaeological remains in 
Britain. The reader has no alternative but to 


conclude that the scenes on the column of Trajan 
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represent with remarkable faithfulness the ac- 
tivities of the Roman army. 

F. H. Wilson’s Studies in the Social and Eco- 
nomic History of Ostia: Part I (pp. 41-68) follows. 
Fortunately for the historian, it is now possible to 
supplement the scanty literary evidence for the 
history of Ostia (the harbor of Rome, at the 
mouth of the Tiber) with a mass of material un- 
earthed by the excavators. Wilson has brought to 
bear upon the darkness of Ostian history the com- 
bined illumination of archaeological and epigraph- 
ical knowledge, however tentative his conclusions 
may be. The development of the city from its 
foundation in the late fourth century B.c. to the 
end of the second century B.c. (when it was al- 
ready of considerable importance as the port of 
Rome) cannot be reconstructed. In the history 
of the following three centuries (Part I of these 
Studies carries us through the second century) 
two events stand out —the destruction of the city 
by Marius’ soldiers, and the construction of the 
port of Ostia (begun by Claudius, completed by 
Nero, enlarged by Trajan). Between the first 
event and the second Ostia, according to the the- 
ory of Wilson, was a small, prosperous town, with 
a small population, living in houses of the Pom- 
peian atrium type, and ruled by a strong landed 
aristocracy. The Claudian-Neronian harbor con- 
verted Ostia into a seaport and commercial city of 
prime importance. Thenceforth Wilson notes a 
gradual replacement of the aristocracy by a plu- 
tocracy and a governing class composed chiefly of 
freedmen nouveaux riches, an increase in popula- 
tion necessitating vertical expansion and the re- 
placement of the Pompeian type of house by a 
city type of architecture, apartment houses of 
three, four, and five stories. During the period of 
greatest prosperity for Ostia, between the reigns 
of Domitian and Antoninus Pius, Wilson shows 
that few of the Ostian magistrates or decurions 
were of free descent, that many decurions were of 
the equestrian order, that there was increased 
prosperity for the Augustales, and that there was 
an increase in the number of the collegia and in 
the membership of each. This picture of the social 
and economic structure of Ostia is based in part 
on hasty generalizations and argumenta ex silen- 
tio. One would like to have evidence for the con- 
tention (p. 47) that before the completion of the 
Claudian-Neronian harbor many of the citizens 
of Ostia devoted themselves to market gardening 
and agriculture. The section on the constitution 
of Ostia (i.e. on the cursus honorum of its officials), 


pp. 60-62, is irrelevant. Nevertheless, Wilson has 
set up valuable hypotheses, and one awaits Part 
II with interest. 

I. A. Richmond and W. G. Holford, in Roman 
Verona: The Archaeology of its Town-Plan (pp. 
69-76), make an interesting contribution to the 
history of Roman town-planning. Verona, on the 
river Athesis (Ital. Adige), was founded in 89 
B.c. (the date given by Richmond, 69 B.c., is an 
error). It was rebuilt at a later time, perhaps under 
Augustus, when the Brenner Pass was opened in 
15 B.c. Richmond is able to establish for Verona 
the common rectangular town-plan, remarkably 
similar in size and layout to the well-known town- 
plan of Turin, founded by Augustus in 28 B.c. 
This standardized Augustan town-plan may still 
be made out in the modern street system of Ve- 
rona. Although it is necessary to assume a change 
in the course of the Adige, the arrangement of 
the town-plan is supported by the position of the 
amphitheatre, the Capitolium, the theatre, and 
by two arches; the Augustan town wall is con- 
firmed at three points. There is no mention of the 
discussion of the town-plan of Verona by L. 
Simeoni, Verona (Rome, 1929), pp. 15-16. 

F. W. Wilson’s article, The So-called Maggaz- 
int Repubblicani Near the Porta Romana at Ostia 
(pp. 77-87) is, in effect, an extended note on his 
study of the social and economic history of Ostia. 
The commonly accepted interpretation of these 
ruins near the Porta Romana, that they were 
horrea (grain-warehouses) in the Republican pe- 
riod and that they were converted into Thermae 
(Baths) in the late third century A.p., is rejected 
by Wilson. He is able to distinguish in all five 
separate phases in the construction of this build- 
ing. But it was never used as horrea, and the par- 
tial conversion to Thermae took place in the first 
or early in the second century a.p. These con- 
clusions, if sound, have importance for the eco- 
nomic history of Ostia, for they eliminate two im- 
portant discrepancies in Wilson’s picture of the 
economic conditions of Ostia: first, the existence 
of a granary in Ostia in Republican times; second, 
building construction on a large scale in the third 
century A.D. when no other large building was be- 
ing erected (so far as we now know). 

This volume of the Papers of the British School 
at Rome, which is worthy of the traditions estab- 
lished by Ashby, exemplifies above all the im- 
portance of collaboration between the historian 
and the archaeologist. Meyer REINHOLD 
New York City 
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Corrus DELLA Marouica I. Le Matro- 
LICHE DATATE FINO AL 1530, by G. Ballardini. 
Pp. 48. figs. 360 on pls. 93, pls. in color 34. 
Rome, Libreria dello Stato, 1933. 

Even if the remarkably vivid full-page color 
prints of late fifteenth and early sixteenth century 
Italian majolica in this volume do no more than 
draw general foreign attention to the activity of 
Ballardini at Faenza, the work will have justified 
itself and the heavy cost of such excellent print- 
ing. But its avowed object is quite other. As a 
preliminary to a true corpus of Italian majolica 
(comparatively little of which still remains in 
Italy) the essential pioneer work is the segrega- 
tion of those pieces which have their date of man- 
ufacture painted on them. By publishing these, 
it will he possible to build up the general chronol- 
ogy of style, which is apparently lacking at pres- 
ent. The volume in hand covers only dated pieces 
prior to 1531 a.p. and thereby confines itself to 
only 64 vears of the industry. Ballardini’s search 
has vielded 255 pertinent pieces; and all of these 
are reproduced photographically. There is almost 


no discursive text, as befits the end in view: what 


there is. inspires confidence. But one must visit 
modern Faenza with its admirable Museo delle 
Ceramiche and its Scuola di Ceramica with its 
background of State interest and support, in 
order to appreciate how symptomatic this pub- 
lication really is of its author and environment. 

Ruys CarPENTER 
Bryn Mawr 


Tue Expepition or THE FLORENTINES TO CHI0s 
(1599), by P. P. Argenti. Pp. xl+ 228, pls. 3. 
London, John Lane, 1934. 12s. 6d. 

Even the wool-dyved classicist for whom the 
Aegean vanishes from the world under the Em- 
peror Honorius and Chios only survives the days 
of the Homerids thanks to the Athenian Empire, 
may find unexpected refreshment in Mr. Argen- 
ti’s documented history of the island, of which 


this is the fourth volume Cf. The Massacres of 


Chios (1932), The Expedition of Colonel Fabvier to 
Chios (1933), Chius Liberata (1933). We can only 
regret that a journal of archaeology cannot ex- 
tend its charter into the Elizabethan Age to take 
more than perfunctory note of this futile, even 
fatuous, but thoroughly exciting raid, and its 
impressive documentation by contemporary 
sources mainly culled from the state archives in 
Florence. The long poem by an amateur Orlando 
Furioso, who combined his Muse with enforced 


labor on a Tuscan galley and gave the world “‘la 
vera Narratione del Sanguinoso successo di Scio,” 
adds relief to an almost over-scrupulous gathering 
of contemporary diplomatic reports and military 
dispatches. The typography does credit to its 
distinguished publishers. 

Ruys CARPENTER 
Bryn Mawr 


“STUDIES OF THE YAQurI INDIANS OF SONORA, 
Mexico,” by W. C. Holden, C. C. Seltzer, R. A. 
Studhalter, C. J. Wagner, W. G. MacMillan. 
Texas Technological College Bulletin, Scien- 
tific Series No. 2. Pp. 142, 15 pls. 

the 

spring and fall of 19384, comprise articles on Mar- 


These studies, based upon field work in 


riage, Childbearing and Education; La Fiesta de 
Gloria; Yaqui Funerals: and Household Economy 
by William Curry Holden, Professor of History 
and Anthropology, Texas Technological College 
and leader of the Yaqui expeditions; Yaqui Archi- 
tecture by William Garret MacMillan; Medical 
Practices of the Yaqui by Charles John Wagner, 
Chief of Staff, West Texas Hospital; Physical 
Characteristics of the Yaqui Indians by Carl 
Coleman Seltzer, Research Fellow, Harvard Uni- 
versity; and Yaqui Agriculture by Richard Arthur 
Studhalter. There are also two appendices — trans- 
lations of documents written in Yaqui and Span- 
ish by Yaqui Indians and referring to post-Cor- 
tesian tribal history. 

While the personnel of the expedition included 
an archaeologist and assistant archaeologist, no 
such investigation was undertaken lest it arouse 
the suspicions of the Yaqui who wisely guard their 
mineral resources. Antiquarian interest must rest 
on the strands of native culture woven into the 
material and spiritual complexus during three 
centuries of friendly contact with missionaries 
and hostile impact with governmental authorities. 

In the first half of the seventeenth century the 
Yaqui were agriculturalists, raising maize and 
cotton. Today cotton is no longer cultivated, but 
to maize have been added wheat and a long list of 
European food crops. Their agricultural lands, 
lving along the lower reaches of the Yaqui River, 
were watered by irrigation ditches. Today these 
are of little service because all the water of the 
Yaqui River, except in the rainy season, is di- 
verted into the Obregon Canal to feed a newly de- 
veloped agricultural area. The Yaqui farmer must 
therefore carry water from waterholes in the dry 


river bed to moisten little garden patches sur- 
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rounded by dirt walls. On one hillside farm, 40 by 
150 feet, fifteen different early crops were ob- 
served. For the fall crop, when most wet land is 
available, a man may till from five to twenty 
acres. Land is inherited by the widow, next by the 
oldest son. A vounger son must clear raw land to 
which he thus acquires title. 

Marriages are, theoretically, arranged by the 
mother of the lad, but elopements of voung lovers 
are not unknown. The engagement is manifested 
by the boy's presenting the girl with a wedding 
dress, which recalls the Hopi custom. Following 
the church ceremony, the local Yaqui authority 
bestows upon the couple the full measure of ad- 
vice as to proper living, a procedure reminiscent 
of the long harangue which Aztec boys and girls 
received from their parents when the corners of 
their garments were knotted together. The voung 
wife enters the family of her husband. Her do- 
main may be only a corner of the common room, 
or a bamboo addition to the house; in growing 
families, since no dwelling has more than two 
rooms and a shed, separate bedrooms are built 
nearby, the main kitchen serving the entire group. 

An inventory of the household gear shows the 
Yaqui to be awake to the advantages of labor- 
‘saving devices. In addition to the ever-present 
metate, a goodly number of mechanical corn 
grinders and coffee mills were noted. The large 
olla of unglazed earthenware with a capacity of 
10 to 15 gallons, mounted in the crotch of a three- 
pronged post was the household reservoir. The 
ubiquitous five-gallon tin of the oil companies 
was chiefly used for transporting water on the 
heads of women or slung from poles on men’s 
shoulders. Wooden, pottery and basketry utensils 
still hold their own against imported wares. 

Each village has a governor, elected for one 
year. Attendance of both men and women at elec- 
tions is compulsory. The man elected usually 
pleads with the committee to choose another, and 
must be reasoned with as to his duty to serve. 
Occasionally only a whipping will convince him. 
The Yaqui governor is in effect the local chief 
with executive, diplomatic, legislative, judicial, 
social and religious powers. There are four assist- 
ant governors and a council, 


All the Yaqui villages have a central govern- 
mental organization: a council embodying all 
men and women of the tribe, and a chief selected 
in caucus by the village governors and elected by 
the council. 

The religious societies are a strange compound 
of orders of sacred clowns and dancers of the In- 
dians and the miracle players of the sixteenth cen- 
tury Church: the Pascales, a dancing and jesting 
order which functions at funerals and fiestas, are 
“Delight Makers”; the Matachinas, or plume 
dancers, were known at the time of the Conquest; 
the Faraseos, called here ‘Devil Chasers.”’ are 
sacred clowns of Pueblo type plus Pilot and 
Death. The longest and most important of the 
Yaqui ceremonies, the Fiesta de Gloria which 
culminates the Lenten observances with pageant- 
ry, processions, clowning and biblical drama, is 
circumstantially recorded, as are the elaborate 
funerals of the aged. 

The Yaquis guard with great caution the 
identity of their medicine man and his remedies. 
Not until Dr. Wagner had proved himself a 
friendly and successful practitioner, did the gov- 
ernor take him to the medicine man of Torin. He 
is described as an earnest, dependable man. He 
brought out his medicine pack, spread the medi- 
cines out on a crude table and for three hours 
carefully explained the uses of each. On a later 
visit he gave Dr. Wagner samples, saying that 
none of the remedies were sure, not so reliable as 
the white man’s, but that they were all the Yaqui 
had. 

The chapter on Physical Characteristics is for 
the specialist, but the summary has a wider inter- 
est. There is great diversity of types present in 
the population with a curious occurrence of non- 
skeletal negroid elements, which have vet to be 
explained. 

The success of the two expeditions has been so 
ample and so well deserved that anthropologists 
must echo the hope expressed for future expedi- 
tions to the Yaqui. 

H. NEWELL WARDLE 
Tue University Museum 
PHILADELPHIA 
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